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J. H. Hinroji, k.a., L.L. taa. 

The ^ugong when harpooned by the ^ndamaneie 
ie obtoiD'ed by meaw of a loog pole at *e eM 
whioh i. * detwbable barbtd imi. Th« W- 
poonw 9 »nd. on the ptow of the boe* and. 

Se dngong U ee«, h. pomto hi. berpoon .a the 
direotioiv wbiah the animM »ake., abanging rt w 
the animal ohaoge. diieo«on. hi. oomp-noc. p«id)u« 
iB the rtertr and diwoting the oano. 

A. won 60 he oao get within reach, he thr^ 
himeelf with the barpccn at the an.mal whi* 
make, off with the detached head, to wb^ 
cord » fixed, while the harp^er 
into the boat and atUohe. a freH. head to tw 
same Bhaft and then again puraoe. the animal to 
itteoh it by a eecond cord. Ultimately the oanM 
nought aiougeide the elbaneted ^ 

the oocnp«te of the c«.oe dive 
fl„t attaoh the hinder * 

ihsak rope. They th« 
anlmai’B Bides, e 
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with'the ropes in their 'bande. WheD hauled 
aahore it is despatohed preoisely m the eame 
method as that used for kdliDg a mitkun by the 
Serna Nagas. Ad inoleion is made in the skin 
behind the ahonlder into 'which a pointed stick is 
inserted, th6 'stick beicg driven home to the heart, 
kiiling'tbe animal instantly. 

Turtles are harpooned in exactly, the same 
way, but one harpoon is enough and the harpoo* 
ner does not usually jnisp in w|ilh the harpoon, 
but goes in after it to oatqbtutUp’a hind 
flippers to make sure of k. 'The turtle is despatched 
by piercing the brain with an arrow through the 
eye. 

The Addamanese boys play at putting the 
weight The men assured me that the pastime 
is indigenous ami not introduced by foreigners 
and this indeed appears to be likely as other 
games do not seem to have been introduoed. ^ 

Id' dsDoiog, the procedure consists first of a 
recitation by the oomposer of the party, followed 
by stamping on the sounding board, while the 
women, who sit with their lege strecbed out in 
f^nt of them, olap their joined hands on their 
two thighs and the men dance a stamping dance, 
arms outstretobed in front of them and one finger 
held in the opposite band. As the periods in tbe| 
recitation are reached, the women sing as a 
refrain the last phrase of the composer^s verse, ^ 
after which another spasm of recitation follows and 
ao on. The songs appear to be topical 


I of. TKe An^ami ye^, pp. 102,108< 
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la a Jarawa Tillage, wbiob was founded reoentiyi 
a phallic symbol in wood carved oat of a tfee 
trunk in situ was . found and brought back. 

The JarawsB use a very broad bark belt of 
the nature of a’ ouirass proteoUng the abdomen 
and the lower part ot the torso in fighting, like 
the hide belt-cuirass still used by trans-frontier 

Sernas. . , 

The outrigger of the Andamaneee canoe, the 
smaller variety that is. for tbe larger are used 
without outriggers, mush I think, have been copied 
from the Nioobarese pattern. Tbe method of 
attachment is exactly th#' same. The Nioobarese 
always uee outriggers apparently, but the fcot that 
the Andamanese use it only in tbe waaller «nos 
rather suggests that their original oofitom is to 
have DO outrigger. v . 

• I' noticed that the Onge Andamanese when 
drinking in the jangle put th«r month down to 

tbe water. . 

Some of the women, tiioae whom I noticed 
were all youngish married women, ars fantaetioally 
obese, excessively steatopygous and with breasts 
falling to tbe waist One such, fatter then tbe 
rest, was obviously regarded by herself and by 
otiiere as a beauty. She reminded me of nothing 
eo much as au Aurignaoiati “Venus”. 

They use red ochre and tbe women smear it 
on their faces, necks and ehoulders. White olay 
is used by both seres, who paiut their bodies in 
geometrical patteme. 

The yellow dried skio of a dendrobium orchid 
is used fov decorative purposes both by the Onge 
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ud the J^rawft, as io tbs Nag:a Hills. 

Tbs skulls of the Oogs appear to be deformed 
aod look as if Uiey have beea artificially fiatteoed. 
lilr« Boaorngtoo oocsiders that it ia due to the 
oanyiDg of loads from -vary early obildbood and 
p^ta out, that the hair of women is often worn 
aorosi the top of the bead for the same reason. 
This explanation is perhaps a possible one, as the 
loads ore carried by a baud which does nob pass, 
an io tile case of most people who oarry loads 
on tiieir head, across the brow, where the skull is 
hard, but right across the middle of their head 
where the autursa are joined at a late date. ^ 

The hybrids whom I saw bad harsh friesly hair 
clearly distifignishable from the closely curled soft 
woolly hair of the pure Andamanese. 

Obviously the Andamanese are very ^ highly * 
teDperameutal, whlob, as they have been inbred 
fi>r so long, is perhaps natural and comparable 
with the oervons disposition found in race horses 
and thomnghbred greyhounds for instance, like 
wbioli too they an very delicate and aueeeptible 
to disease. Their temperamental dispesition was 
Slostnted by three Ongea whom hfr. Bonnington 
bronght with hini oo the Shahfehem to visit the 
Klcobars, intending after that to take them to 
Port Blair-in order to study thei^ language for 
a Ufae. The men same wHKngly and in Car 
Nicober Island fraternized at once with the NioO' 


* 7be ihape of the Oage heed remioded me (rf tlat cd Uu Mwkeu 
heed ic Bedkod, vhare the ahull wea regulMlj ddormed tiototen*, 
tioDaJI; by the use of tight taps in infancy.' 
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bftress who fed them all the moroing on anything 
they ooold etuff inside thetnsehes, welked- about 
with their arms round their necks etc. While we 
were at Innoh one of these Onges strolled towards 
the jungle. The other two followed him. Some 
one retsarked they are running away. The Nioo- 
bareee set up a' wild shout (it is their custom to 
shout on the least provocation). The Andamanese 
took fright and ran away into the jungle. One 
we did not suooeed in recovering at all. ihe 
other two were recovered trembling with emotion 
and were glad to get on board the ship ^n. 
One of them was sick later, but that may have 
been due to a stomach overloaded with strange 
fare That night one of them jumped over board 
and tbs other wee with difficulty realrained from 
doing eo. He perpetuelly made signs that he 
waZl a knife apparently to out hii wrists and 
neok, but ultimately we got him safely back to 
• hoe island. He was then relnotant to go aehor^ 
and. having gone, plunged into the jungle, whi e 
the sad story wae being made known to his 
fellows. The latter said nobbing but trembling 
violently hurried after him into the jungle. We 
*aw them returning half an hour latar to hake 
away our preeents but whether the returned 
voyager was with them or not we could not eay. 

Notes on the IHcobareee. 

The tree, Bonnwigionia 9p6cio»t ia need by 
the NtoobMese for stupefying fish ae other ti«aa 
are iri Asseto end elfiewtiere. 
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Ownertbip ia foarked by a coocaoub at th« top 
of a stick or aimilar sign known ae tah>ia and 
coDstituting a prohibition against tha abstraction 
of coooanuts or other produce. 

The houses have circular rat protectors ^ at 
the tops of the pilss on which they are built 
and are extremely well made in the form of a 
dome, windowless but with a floor of open work 
osne matting which allows the air to percolate 
freely and enables all dirt or refuse to be swopt 
down. The hearth is placed to one side of the 
centre opposite the trap door used for eotranoe, 
and consists of 3 or more stones bedded into a 
rectangle of earbh let into the floor od boards. 
The villages are beautifully clean within the area 
of actual building; outside that scavenglDg is 
efiecCirely carried out by pigs and hermit crabs. 

I noticed swings in use for rooking ohildren 
to sleep. * The head-gsar, both the **dog’s ear'* 
head-baod and the more elaborate mitre of the 
mafdi are very remimficent of Kouyak Nags head* 
gear, ® with two forma of wbioh they are 
virtually identical. 

* This dstiu it fcuod Ic Saghalies (ionn), Formosa, the 

TMlppiaBa &mi Ststet, Aamsa, Boraeo, New OuiDsa, 
New BrtUb eod hUdegMoac, Feal, On the Mor^eU., 
S. iu t. 2ZII S91, t{o(3o7eo, ffmdhvnlen ^ ^rmota, 176; 
Oele, The 6Ci end plate LT; Hcee aod Uc. 

DeugsU, faffon SMhu ^ Borneo, T, 63 sod plate 40; 
fiUis, Sietoty of Modofiom, I, SOS sod an unpuhliihed 
diacy cl Genera) Wood&c«pe%). 

*• Ochoel Sewea me that they also nae awiogmg platforme 
big ecioegh to hedd three or ida people. These platforms 
are awnCg oademeaih the 2mte and take Che ^ace of a punkah. 

• Two Tour* Bast of the Naga SOU (M. A. a B. XI i) 

plates 9 & 10. ' 




SoiM <m ihe AndaiMMse and the *f 

Th© dead at Car Nicobar are buried with 
capstan-like posts put up over them, and in the 
top of .one I noticed a paddle decorated with 
ftyiog strips of coloured cloth erected blade upwards. 

In some cases a rounded or painted waterworn 
stone seeme to be substituted for the ‘‘oapstM' 
post. liater the bones are dug up and the bulk 
of them thrown into the sea, or, in some oasw, 
apparently into bushes, while the skulls of worthies 
are reburied. There ie said to be a bone heap 
at the edge of the beaoh to the south-east of 
the Mus cemetery. ® It is poeaible that it i« 
the reburied skulls over which the stonea are 
putt up as distinct from posts, but Uttie infor¬ 
mation was obtainable in the abort time at my 
disposal and the matter is clearly one for careful 
investigation. At Chaura the dead are buried in 
front of their houses for three days. They are 
then dug up and exposed in the heavy forest at 
the edge of the beach, each body in a canoe or 
in part of a canoe which is raised over the 
ground on a pair of forked wooden y-shaped post. 
They are there left to rot and I saw many aknlla 
lying about the ground, but owing to the fact 
that I could only go on board again in a NiooUr 
oaooe and bad nothing to conceal them in I was 
unable to abstract any. This canoe cemetery 
appears to be on the east of the island and to be 

« Colooel Sewell tiat ie me tha ^ 

pU«a ioa fork d th8 wee, -od ho «w two.^ 

Mus. The Eeidjnaa inwted that Aese ehoold 
Mohed though there w objedioii to his 
others prorided they wew not token thwugh the tiHs^ ^ 


^ iian w trkdi^- 

tbe only one on the island, very obviously 
aaggestcng that the oanoe bnildeis entered Chaura 
from the east by sea. 

The Nioobsrese use a cane noose with a 
ruoning knot at the end of a long bamboo for 
eatohiog little pigs with. They make broad-bladed 
spears for hunting wild cattle and wild pig. 
They make fire by the saw method spUttiog a 
piaoe of dried stick into two (The tree used 
olosely resembles the elder, but is actually one of 
the verh^acM, Prmna inteyn'^Ko, L,). One 
roan holds the one half while another saws across 
it with the edge of the other half igniting the 
m lees than 50 seconds. They are arosziDgly 
musQular. The hearth is spokon of as femala and 
the saw as male. It takes two men, however 
to make fire, suggesting that the other Indonesian 
method of sawing round under the hearth, instead 
of over with a oane or bamboo thong, is a deri* 
vative of the ornder method used by the Nioo- 
bafase, and has been evolved owing to the necessity 
of iodivtduals to be able to make fire alone, for 
in the thong method the hearth can be held by 
foot At Ohampen village in Nankauri island 
I Dotioed automal^o buU-roarere erected on trees 
and raaets j^aoed out in the sea in front of the 
-^Uge. 1 am told they mova them round in the 
opposite direetioD when the monsoon changes and, 
though they told me that ^ey were erected 
merely as playthings ft>r the ohlldren, I find it 
vary diSonlt io believe that a device oviar which 
«o mo^ troul^e ia taken k not more tbm a 
toy. Their version, however,* wu to sonae extent 
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confirmed by &ot that cos, which 1 h^ 
extracted trom under a bpuee wae promptly claiined 
as bis by a email boy. On the other hand it is 
the Nankauri people who go in eyetematioally for 
Boare devils to a greater extent than the other 
ieland and I oannoC help tbinkiog that these are 
really iateoded to keep away the ovil epirite. 
They are formed of a narrow plaoh to which a 
alight screw effect has been given by twisting and 
outting so that they revolve in the wind about a 
central pin, At each end of the plank and 
facing in opposite directions is a node of bamboo 
the open end of whioh is partly blocked by rubber 
or wax. The result is that the revolving wood 
produces a very deep and loud booming noise 
identical with that produced by a bull-roarer. 
Among the familiar scare-devils ^ of the ordinary 
type I noticed that birds are very pronsinent, one 
Wng in the form pf a seagull or a hawk very 
well represeuted. Sloes says that it represents 
the white sea eagle; from the form whioh it has, 
it might equally well be a frigate bird. When 
there Is sickness in the house the scare-devils, 
which during the sonth-weet monsoon are kepi 
indoors and not; as in the cold weather, set out 
along shore, are dressed in frills and hangings of 
young green cooonut leaves and 1 noticed in 
C^ura ^at a manbeaded post, with a allghtly 

' Buom figures at rsnow cuss geasnUy with sp Qpnised am sod 
a hpla lor a spear tfaxough the reiwd right bsod, an Uw ooib- 
ooosat,pnbaw Opload^^w^ fiotiosd sod ^otogaphsd ooe 
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forked top, • was to U found outside many houses 
and that also in some cases similarly dressed. 

Big Chinese jars are used for drinking water 
and very popular apparently. They are probably 
obtained from the Chinese who oome to fish for 
shell, and are perhaps full of spirit when obtained. 

The dead in Nankauri are buried with a sort 
of soul figure in the form of post on a grave 
which is dressed in the clothes of deceased and 
hung with fruit, weapons etc. After a period, 
which \ was unable to determine, (it is possible 
that it depends on some festival for harvest or 
planting) the dead body is dug, ths skull is feted 
and then reburied. It seems to me fairly clear 
that in these three burial customs we have an 
indication of two different people inhabiting the 
Nicobars. 1 suggest that the original inhabitants 
buried their dead in or near their houses and dug 
them Qp again to f^to the skull as is done by 
the Yimtsungr of the Naga Hills, and others in 
that ares. Those who came later mnab have come 
to Cbaura in the first instance and brought with 
them the practice of exposing the dead in oanoe 
ooSins, presumably in order that their souls may 
retaro by sea to the land of origin further east. 
Id Oar Nicobar we seem to have a compromise 
between the two onstoms, the dead being first 
buried (by the sea shore m this vase and not to 

* A photogrspli taken b;r Ooioml So««ll »hoirt b^>ha«ted dfurea 
irbow h«ad*g«ar a developed at top tttto wnvcd akaut born* 
)ika proii^ exaeedifi^Iy wminiscent Of tbs ekuIl«eiiiiDing boras 
to bs feuftd on tbs Mvl statnss of tartaia ftaodinntior Ki^ 
vUUgM Tm SaH ^ Jlagn'SUhr U. A.8^ Bs 
11 . 1 .) 
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taodward aa in Kaakaori), aod thee thair bonaa 
thrown into the aaa. This auppoaltion is borne 
oat, I think,., by the fact that all canoea have to 
be bought in Cbaura or else have to be “shown 
the way*' there; while pottery ie only obtainable 
from Cbaura ae if the new oomeri had not only 
brought in the use of oauoe or of better ferro of 
canoe but alao that of pot making. It ia notice* 
able moreover that eoare^deyila^ a very prominent 
feature in Nankauri, aeem to be oomparatively 
abaent in Car Nicobar and more eo etill perbapa 
in Cbaura auggesting that the Dew-oomers* indue- 
uoe has been atronger in Car Nioobar than iu 
Nankauri and etrongeat of oourae in Cbaura. 

Canoea, if not bought in Chaura cannot go 
there until they have been “abowu the way”, for 
which a very heavy fee ie payable to the Chaura 
people who ateer and oonduot it. Until the canoe 
hae been “shown the way" it may not viait 
Cbaura, and an annual viait ie always paid, snd 
other visits are made to buy pots which cau only 
be got from Cbaura. 

I saw at Car Nicobar a canoe race in two of 
the big outriggers which resembled very closely 
the Malay or the Bornean pra/m. The raoera 
first take a forma) meal together discarding for 
the occasion their oddments of foreign clothing. 
They wear collars of young pale greeo coooanat 
leavee, very becoming, and hang up similar decora¬ 
tions on their oaaoss and on the chief’s bouae in 
which they feast, the baDgiuge at tbe door beiog 
sprinkled with the blood of an ofeHng. ^Kwy first 
dnnk toddy and sing together the canoe aonga 
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with 9 olo 8 and parts, very inspiring and melodious, 
even if a little harsh on the older men, The 
domed hut acts as a resonator increasing the 
effect of the sound. Kloss* aUtement that there 
are only four notes used seems to be entirely 
wrong, but it is possible that the singing of the 
Car Nicobar mUsioners may hare indue need range 
and composition since Kloss wrote, Obviously the 
Nicobarese are a musical people, their canoe songs 
being composed from time to time and it bejng 
the doty of one village to Invite another village 
to a common feast with tbsro and be taught a 
new canoe song annually. After the singing, rice 
and pork are aerved, the rice being obtained from 
traders. A piece of the pork is thrown out through 
the trap ^ door of the hut for the spirit of the 
oanoe and promptly eaten by the dogs below. 
On the prow of the canoe a little live pig is tied 
together^ with live chiokeoa, in order, it is said to 
propitiate the canoe, The racing takes place in the 
sea outside the reefs and ws es^mated speed at 
6 knots, Bs they oovered a mile (verified on a 
obart) in nine minutes on the oooaeioD on which 
I watched them. 

Wrestling is the favourite form of sport among 
the Nicobarese and every evening young men, boys 
and children wrestle on the sand, The method is 
similar to, though not identioal with, that used 
in Borneo and in the Nags Hills 

In appearance the Nicobarese ^re Negroid in 
feature ae Well as Mongolian, but the frizzly b^r 
wbioh one would expect to find is strangely absent, 
though I did see a certain number of specimens. 
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Many of them have promineot brow ridges and 
I observed one specimen in whicb the brow ridge 
was excessively marked and was accompanied by 
a low and retreating forehead. It is possible that 
one would see more friaaly hair if it were not 
the practice of ths men to out their hair m short 
as possible mating indivlduel patterns roaod the 
edge above the ear with a ranor. But I must 
admit that I noticed that most of the wwneo 
seem to have quite leiotriohous hair, toough it 
has a tendency to curl at the end which was 
denied to be artificial, and which made it differ 
from the typical dead straight Malay hair. 
Colonel Sewell has pointed out to me that the 
prognathous appearance of the Niccbarese is arti« 
fiolal, caused by betel chewing, and is absent in 
the children, bub I cannot entirely agree with 
him. I certainly observed one or two children 
and one adult in Car Nicobar, who had nob the 
chewing habit, the lower parU of whose faces 
were emphatically prognathous from the glabella 
downwards, giving them that doglik© apearance 
sometimes seen in the Garo and perhaps to bo 
aesociated with tbsir dog descent as is their wing^ 
white pith head-band, their perineal twl and them 
amaaing “fig-leaf (I use the word for wept of a 
better form) oonsisting of a blue hag covtfiof the 
toaticles and penia and prolonged by a pieoe of 
different cloth into a long red point As 
their reputed descent from a man and a bitoh 
who gob afloat on a raft, this descent is on 
record io the Nega Hffls in_A«am«^_»b^ 
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is asoribed to Eoropeans, aod I tbiok is also 
recorded of a Burma tribe.^^ The Nicobareee 
remioded me a good deal of the Manipuri 
or the Ao Naga, but more oi the Qaro in 
appearance, and it is possible that the Negroid 
looking features are derived from a pre-Dravidian 
rather than au Ooeanio Negro atraio. There is, 
however, something about their oauoe culture which 
is very auggestive of Melanesia. There is a long* 
standing aseooiation with Moulmeln in Burma 
which taben with the Nicobarese language may 
argue a Talaing ooDueotion. 

Their language is Mon-Khmer and their women 
seem able to hold and to devise property, but the 
laws of inheritance are obscure. No one seems 
to know much about tbem, and as the principal 
property is in cocoanut trees not iu land, while 
personal valuablee are buried or thrown into the 
sea with the owner, inheritance in land ie of 
minor importance. Nothing seems to be known, 
either, of dans or exogamy^ and marriage laws are 
reported to be almost non-existeat At any. rate 
no one oouid tell me what they were, and as no 
exisdng European in the Nioobars knows any 
Nicobarese at all, it ie not surprising that there 
ie. muoh ignorance of their ouetome. For ordinary 
basinees affairs eo many Nioobareea know a little 
Malay, Burmese, Hindustani or English, that a 
knowledge of their own language has not hitherto 
been foond essential to administration. 


"The PegcsiH Moribe.Uair Bsligioo to t Dog wd s 

ObioA womui, slupwre^'V PnrobM, Mi* 

ISfynmafn, V, V. 





II. GODDESS BHATTARIKi. 

By KaUPADI MitRA, M. a., and GflAflASBYAM Da», A. 

(L9f\iMy 

The temple of Goddeae Bhattarika ia eitoated 
OD the MabRoedi riTer la the piotucesque State 
of Baramba io Oriaea. We reached this State 
from Dhenkanal whose Chief ?ery kiodly placed at 


onr disposal the necessary conyeyance. 

About six miles to the south of the head* 
quarters of the Baramba State lies a pretty villaga 
of the name of Sasanga which glories in the 
temple of Bbattftrika. It is cosily situated at the 
foot of a small hill in the surrounding jungle of 
the Mahanadi river, across the wide sandy expanse 
of whose bed stretching orer nearly two miles to 
the west it descries the celebrated NilamadhaYa 


temple lifted as it were in the space and com¬ 
manding a superb view on the other bank of the 
ri?ep. 

Bhattarika is the female form of Bhat^ska— 
an expression so familiar to scholars dealing with 
inscriptions forming a part of the resounding 
titles of the kings of India. Cf. “ifohawy’a-dAtrg* 
ja Fo/nxmt S'lwo Paroma Paromd* 

jtfaAes'wro or ?a/rama-&<ivgoAa so and so", and 
ftUo the title of OoraRaDga-Sofm^-mu^Aanefc*- 

np\^d<»r^^fnardda^na‘hhuia‘hala'^ra^w<a 

mo-tnaWbora fdrafca 

ete. (See J. A. S. B. p. UO. Yol LXXII> 

The male form Bhaftaraka and the female 
form Bhatfarikd occur in the names of gods and 
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goddesses in the Vajra^aoa cnlt of Buddhism. We 
get the names of Arja-Mafijnsri-Bbatt&raka, Vajva* 
nanga-bhatt&raka, YajratTkefia'bbatt&raka^ aod Arya- 
tarabhatiarika, in the Sad?Mnamilld. There is no 
' doubt that goddess Bbattarika of Baramba was 
io OTJgiu a Vajray^na deity, round whom clustered 
many auimistlo praotioes described below. Most 
probably there waa a fusion of tbe two cults* 
the earlier auimistio cult of the aboriginea asso* 
oiated with crude and undeveloped S'akti worship, 
aud the later cult of VajraySoa and the many 
points of contact between these, made the coalescence 
an easy prooees. Bhattarika therefore means tbe 
^'Great venerable Lady". Her other name 
is fifbadamba, prakftiled into Baramba, meaciog 
tbe ^Great Mother", tbe oompondot parts being 
Bada, (Great), and amba. (mother). She has 
given her own names to the State which sounds 
BaddfnbQ. as it should, and not Bai^amba. 

In hie aooouot of the ‘‘Ruling Chief, Nobles 
and Zemindars of India*’ Mr. A. Vadivelu 
(published by Q. C. Logandbum Bros, Madras) 
says (p. 400): **Ma}akiBhore Rant enlarged bis 
dcminione to the west up to Ogalpur on tbe 
northern bank of the Habanadi. He discovered 
from the adjoining forest the temple of tbe goddess 
Bhotanka known also ae Brubadamba or Baramba 
(great mother) out of reverence to her he deeig- 
Dated the State Baramba It is sdll believed by 
tbe mass that Baramba is the territory of the 
great mother Bhstankn". 

Sasanga and. Ogslpnr are ne^hbourlng 
villages. 


Qcid^s Bhattarik&y It 

We took off our shoes before eDtermg the ooarV 
yard. Our eyes fell on a tecople of Siva. Ou 
feoini; the temple on the left baud of the 
entrauee we found m the wall a figore of a atale 
deity, called by the priests, BhairaTa, The male 
charaoteriatica are promioeut, a bull looks op and 
almost touobee the testicles. There are, as uiaat, 
two flying figures on the top. There is a small 
male figure near the foot, He wears a Uara on 
the orown. He bae six bands—the right middle 
bolding a danxwru. On the right ude of the 
eotranoe there is another male figure called agsdn 
a Bbairava. These two figures are in black stone 
probably iodica^og the workmanship of the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

In froDt of the temple there are two figuees 
of bull made of rude stone. We saw on the 
western side of the wall two vermilioD-laden 
images convered over with a piece of cloth just 
over the outlet of water from the temple—called 
Parvatl and Parames'vara. 

AdTanoing a few steps towards the temple we 
found the Yupa, the sacrificial post to which 
vietims are tied before they are deoapitatecb On 
the Mahoatoml day (at the time of the S'&radiyft 
puja) a large number of goats and bufialoee and 
even fowls are sacrificed, 

Ih the 2£ahan<t (properly, mo^cuut, oontraotet 
oi Jagamohana, the Oriesan veraioa of mem^apa) 
or the first eotranos to main shrine -of 

the goddess we found on a pedestal the 
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motif —80 familiar to yisitora of tbe tom plea io all 
parts of Oriaaa—of masonry work, in front of 
which were impreasioos of two feet On tha east* 
era side of the pedestal were two pairs of G<^a‘ 
simha. On the northern aide were som^ carved 
stone images. 

Then oomes what ia known in these parts ae 
the Makas'StH just in front of the main shrine. 

• This is the antarala oyer the top lintel of which were 
the images of navap’txha^ the nine planets, which will 
be noticed in a similar position In numerous temples 
or sub-temples' e. g. at Jaggarnatb, and Bhuyane- 
ah war, and indeed in the tereplee of other parts 
of India, not oxclading Bengal. As we face the 
ebriae we see that on the right band side of the 
wall is a 6gure of Bhairsya and on tbe left band an 
image of Saryya riding his eeven horses. 

The image of the goddess is in black atone 
bat on account of her trappings in which she 
was praotioally swathed and the obscurity of the 
holy gloom we oould not discern clearly her 
lineaments and therefore no attempt oould be made 
for a possible identifioatioa. The structure of tbe 
temple follows the general model of temples in 
these parts- It is difficult to say from the out¬ 
ward look of tbe temples wbioji deity is their 
ooflupant—Viepu, S'iya or S'akti. 

Tbe officiating priests of tbe goddess are not 
Brahmans, but known as the MdU$ in these parts, 

, and on enquiry it appears that they are not what 
their name imports, i.e., they are not gardeners 
or flower-sappliers by profession although at one 
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time they might bftve been sd. Their profession is 
now priesthood. They are of the S'odra oaste^ and 
their statue even in this caste wouM he ordinanly 
low but for the adveotitioue importance it gains by tbe 
worship of deities. 

There is an interesting legend associated with 
the worabip of the goddess. The in autumn 
is held with muoh ceremony, and .lasts tbe whole 
period of what is known aa the naworSira. It begins 
with the Ami?a8ya dsy. vis. tbe Mahalaya. 
The popniar legend is that the deity herself 
brings an invisible being as her human sacrifice 
and keeps him in the cave in the hill opposite 
to the temple. They aay that footprints are 
left on the sand near the cave which indioates 
the preseoce of tbe intended victim near it. The 
p^Hris (or seraias) htid therefore to supply 
an extra 6A4po (offering) for him till the Asf<tn\i day. 
In tbe mesa while from tbe Amavasya to tbe 
A$fami day big atones are hurled at tbe temple 
by some invisible super-human agency. People 
ftom all parts of Orissa throng here and tbe goddess 
dissolves tbeir doubts and grants tbair wishes. On 
the Asfaml night on tbe kslsi the afflatus of tbe 
goddess desceuds, and thus possessed of her 

spirit he represents her and answsre queetions of her 
enquirers and supplioauts. This i& teohnioally oalled 
mudn hiha. The questions are of course unknown 
to anybody, and tbe satis^otory answers to these 
indioate divine ioterferenoe. When tbe intecrogw* 
tioQs are over and tbe suitors are pleased that thdr 
boons are granted, tbe kalsi holds a bill-book {hdf9ri) 
weapon of tbe goddess in bis hand and ruoa 
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up the hill in &n iooredibly short period of time 
throQgh, buahee and briars interlocked with .tough 
wooden creepers and gains the top, Ordinarily one 
woold Dormnlly take at leaat half an hoar to do 
the job. And this is done in Ihiok darkness, The 
then forces bis passage into the cave and enters 
it though there is hardly any room for two men 
there and kills the supposed human victim in the cave 
and distributes his flesh amongst the seven sisters 
of the goddes, vk, Vika^a, Sapkam, Ugrachapds, eto, 

It is further told that in some ancient time one kaUi 
pcsaessed by the deity came back to himself while 
totering the cave. When the sacrificial flesh was 
dietribatcd, automatically one more share was allotted. 
This strange iucideot led to the discovery of the pre- 
seooe of another man to represent the goddess, for the 
iei^* was dlapoesesssd and therefore did not represent 
tbe deity. He was adjured by the sisters of the 
goddess not to breathe a word of it outside, for 
dieobedienoe would cost him his lifewhw heart 
woold sjflit The Raja was apprised of this 
incident and an aotious cariosity got the 
betterof him. But the Aoift mindful of tbe terrible 
curse would not part hie lips and pablish tho secret. 
Tbe R^a, however, was insistent and promised to 
sapport the family of t^ie ifeo^si ever afterwards if 
he came by death as a pumehmeot of his sacrilegeous 
bi‘each of fliith to the deity. The secret the R^a 
knew, and sore enough ejflit tbe heart of the kalsi. 

The above legend indicates the character of 
the worship of tbe deity. The inoideat of throwing 
of stones, at the temple by some superhuman agency 
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shows intoldTADce of sbrioss and temples os babitatioo 
of the deity who was jealous of auy attempt of 
divesting; her of her wild aud sombre majesty^ and 
syWao horror by the iotrosioD of huoiaQ and 
oivilisiDg art. We were told by a 9ddhu 1 It jug id 
solitary isolation in the Saptas^ayya or Sateajia 
hills in the Dheukanal State that all attempts to 
build ^ temple or shriue there were frustrated 
by some invisible agency, probably because Jeod 
*fb!ikuraol, the presiding deity of the bills who has 
herself no shrine —was intolerant of it Jenfl 
Jhikurftnl baa no Brahman piiest. But her priest 
the Dehuri or pUjctka is some iiksn of aboriginal 
descent The other inoident of the goddess 
choosing for herself her own human viotim 
itivisible to tbe grosser eyes of the mortals i« 
remioisoent of tbe very anoient offering of human 
sacrifice to the Mother Goddess coming down from 
immemorial ti(Dee. It is well know a to acholare 
that the sacrifice that plsseed the deity best wm 
the human aniroal, and in subsequent times eubslu- 
tates for him were offered, viz., the bufthlo, the 
goat, the pig, the fowls, etc. A refereooe to 
Bishop Whitehead's Village Oode of South India 
or Dr. Elmore’s Dravtdian Oode in Modern 
HindiUm bewdes other works will amply prove 
this eoutention. This is not tbe plaoe for die- 
coursing od the oult of tbe Mother Goddess. 
Suffioe it to eay that this cult was not .origiually 
peouliar to the Aryans who were patriarchs^ !h 
religioQ aud goveumeut. The S’akti worship was 
import.ed from the KoQ'A ryans. The wotubip of 
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the goddess seems to h»ve been very ancient 
indeed and was prevalent long before the iounda- 
tioD of the Baramba State. Subsequently it 
coalesced with the worship of the Vajrayaoa deity 
Malakiehore Raut. a former Chief of the present 
hue, discovered her temple in the adjoining forest 
There is no tradition as to when the temple 
was built, A long time mast have elapsed before 
her worship as an animietio spirit or deity had 
begun and then undergone a fusion with the 
V^ryana deity. The descending of the spirit on 
, the kalt, and the oracular declarations all point 
to tnis direction. The priests themselves were ' 
low caste men origiuslly, and their rise in the 
slatn. „ wholly attributable to their miniitrabion. 
to the deity. Evidently they were non-Aryans in 
origin but subeequently admitted as low form 
Aryans, or S'fldras. And this agree, well with 
other caese of animistic worship in other part, of 
India where the officiant, are low oaets people. 

Th offing of fowls hateful to the upper grades 
woi^ip '* of aboriginal 

, H-r J'**” dsdrcated to 

i fuH V Kapilesvara, Dhavales'vara 

and ^es'vara. It has been claimed that sage 
Pm8s urama fixed this spot as his abode for m^- 
Ution, and a big boulder is still pointed out al 
the rehc -of hie ssona or seat. The south of 
India WM regarded a, being the eoene of the 
eti I known ae the Paras'uram. ksheSw 
It le not quite clear what this association of this 
piece with the name of the eage exactly meanr 
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The priesU of the tecople of Siogheoatba 
(Sicnhaoath&) and the goddess (S'skti) ow it 
are also the Kalis. The oalt of S^ira ^aa oot 
originally Aryan, The belief that for worshipping 
Kahadeva no Brahman minister is necsssary but 
anybody-^any caste—may worship him shows 
disregard of Aryan ezolosiveness and points to 
the Nod'A ryan character of the worship, The 
fact of the Kalis woishipping him here aod 
indeed in all parts of Orissa seems to lend ea 
sddlUonal strength to the theory. * i 


* Bead before (he dathr^ologioal deotion of the iwfmgoMuV 
at ita Sereoteeoth i^oal weeioae, on the 4^ Juaary, 

1930. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. SOME VILLAGE DEITIES IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF KflORDA. 

About two nsiiea from Kburda in the diatriot 
of Puri aro th® Varaoai hille where jn a email 
temple are placed two rude images of black stone, 
called goddessee Varuoai end Karu^iai, sitting to* 
gather. The goddesses are four-armed, but both 
of them have since lost a pair of arms each. 
Goddeas Varanal holds in the right arm h S’aMa 
and in the left a dowaru, while goddess Karunai 
holds in the right arm a Vc^ra and in the lafi, 
an anWo. Underneath the seat we found on 
the Jight side a lion and on the left a votary 
in the attitude of adoration. The lion is the vehicle 
of the Hindu goddess Dnrga, one of whose names 
is iSim^vo^tni. It was the vehicle of Vajrayana 
deities as well, e. g., of Mafyjughosa, Mafijuvara, 
Simbanada, Ratnasambbava and Vagis'vara, Bat 
the names of the goddesses appear to be unfami¬ 
liar to both the Hindu and the Vajrayana 
pantheons. At soy rate they are now worshipped 
as Hindu goddess, the pujari being a Brahmb. 
A great mda is held here for 8 cr 4 days on 
the oooseion of R<ya8srakraati festival, oocurriog oo 
the last day of Jaietb- The Barth goddeas is 
^pposed to be in mensee, juet as In Bengal she 
as supposed to be at the time of Amhnvaol^E, (7th 
Asa^bs) on wtttoh ocoaaaioio a great festival u hM 
at the temple of BsmS^ya-deM in Assam, who 
is regarded to be in her course. I^ja aatnkmfi 
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is practically unkoowo in Bengal aod Bihar, but 
is regarded to be of suffioisot ImportaDco in 
Orissa to merit a local holiday. 

Iq the Record room of the Collector of Cuttack 
among the Settlement papers of 1841 I found 
meotioD of the holding of a email rent free land 
having been oonfirmed by Government to the 
of tbe Grima Devatl Vamnii Tbaknrftni in 
fnou;a Varnnavindhya, pargana Jajpnr, The 
or the marafutdar was Ekidasi Vank. 
Varik is a barber. As the worshipper is a non- 
Brahman, I snspeot that this goddess was originally 
a non^Hinda deity. On examining tbe oamee of 
the grama d^vatit of Orissa I 6ad that ;maoy 
of them were Vajrayana deities in origin, 
e. g. Jagulai (Jangall), Vasulai, Pansal (Parpa- 
a'avari), Vajara—Mab&k&la—Tb&kurapi, etc. Tbe 
worshippers of these as well as other village 
dairies of Orissa are non-Brabmans, often belonging 
to low castes, 6.g. Varik, Mali, Bhopa, CUinta* 
patrt etc. It is certain that tbe last three were 
noD'Aryans, probably belonging to tbe Savara 
tribe. Tbroughont Opssa these people are the 
worshippers of S^iva at least who ie oonfeesed to be 
a non-Aryan deity b origin, but who now 
oooupiee a prominent plaoe in tbe Hindu pantheon* 
Ko orthodox Brahman in Ofisea would therefore 
eat the pmsdda of S'iva, generally prepared by 
these low oaete naen, who are (or at least were) 
both hhogapandSs and A local empoi 

has grown up forbidding Brahmans to eat Shiva's 
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prasado, EzoeptioD is made onJy io faTour of 
BhoTwesVara, aa (he deity ia Haribara marU, 
and oQt of defereooe to Hari (Vis^mX 
(S^va) tolaratad. 

We fron the story of the evolution of 
deities, that though many of them vere in origin 
non'Aryan aud W dod- Aryan votaries, yet in 
the ooune of time ovii;ig to their supposed strong 
benevolent or malevolent ioduenoea they rose to high 
places in the pantheon wd secured Brftbnian 
votaries to do them devoir^ I believe that Varunai 
(ffitb BfarunAi, probably her slater) was in origin a 
non-Hindu deity, probably of Veyrayana sqU, but 
gradna^y aoqnhed ii^nuence so aa to secure 
Hr&hman votaries and to be abla to give her 
turns to the hills where ehe dvalh* 

We next oeaa to the P&pdavaghara hilJs^ 
another portion of the same hill range, At the 
foot o£ the hill we saw a lade shftpetess red atone ' 
oveelaid with veMailioa. the top being covered 
with cloth, and a garland of n^mpha (Eumuda 
Covers) hanging abowt her sbowiag devotion paid 
to hep seeeniJy by the. Pnjdsi who k a 
Shn ie regisded as guardsng^ the rude pa^wa^ to 
thn kdU, whose pMsiduig deity eho. ia, l^er 
uaaie is Jaogala BhaMunl. (young marriedumnaD) 

ofi *<the Woodland Beauty’'. 

Abont 8 miis t» the west ol :Hwrd» is the 
hot«priflg <rf Hstnbes'vaia ni a vriJage of the 
same «f ^mari. iii a te^ie. ^ 

e'vtta Maliadeva..Jn hia boaous a wirin k hrid 
there in the month of Maghs. This mela lasts for 
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Advera) days and eren more than a month if the 
hesdtb ci the hSoelfty eo pamits. TfaW A 
reeerTwr whleh eoUeoCB tie water of the 
and is provided wi«i otttMa to 
tioD. Barren women come to the place and offer 
ppftyere for obuinwg o&pring. In the reservoir 
people throw aooonnta, betelnnta» and other froite 
and flowere ae offerioga. Barren women get up early 
in the morning, at about 3 A. M. and in the die 
make a eearoh in the reservoir, and whatever 
thing comes to hand—•not, or fish, or frog-—they 
eat in the belief that they would be blessed with 
offspring within a year. CbUdrea born as an 
outcome of this procedure are named Huakesvara 
after the deity. 


II. NOTE ON A RECENT INSTANCE OF THE* 
FOIK-BELIEF ABOUT FOUNDATION SACRI¬ 
FICES FROM CHOTANAGPORE. 

Men OD 4 low plane of oultare believe that 
the fonndfttiona of a city, a building or a bridge 
oausot be stable and laettog uolees and until 
* apirit-guardiRQ is told off to keep watch and 
ward over it and thereby eneure ita stability, . 
which ia disturbed by malevoleooe of augryeartb- 
epirita Tbie object ia attained by aacrificlog or 
iremolating a human viotim at its foundation, so 
that the spirit of the victim beoomee the required 
guardian. Tbie ouitom is known ae tbe wide-epread 
praotioe of offering foundation saorifioee. This 
ouetoia baa been prevaieat aimoat all over the 
world aiuoe the tnost anoieut times. 

In India thia custom has taken the form of a 
belief which is current smong the illiterate aud 
uncultured folks of the Indian countryside namely that 
DO body is able to erect a bridge over a large 
river until the »angry river-godling or river 
goddeseling is propitiated by tbe sacridoe of a 
human being at the foundation of the structure. 
But, aa the esperimeuta of modern Engiaeirlng 
Soieaoe have rendered the building of such bridgea 
ever large rivers praotloaWe the aforementioned 
illiterate folks explain that modero engineers are 
able to build these bridgee after sacrifiojog 
human beiogs to propitiate the godliags or god¬ 
dess-lings who preside over tbsee rivers. It ia 
for thia reason that, whenever important bridges 
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are about to be built, miaohieTous and ignorant 
persona spread &tee reports to the effect that the 
eogineers require hnman Tictime for tbe purpose 
of either burying them alire or of slanghtering 
them at tbe foundations of these bridges for 
rendering them firm and stable. The taking of 
each decennial oeoeua has a^o been tbe oooaaion 
for spreading, in tbe remotest parts of the 
oonntry-side, of false rum on re to tbe effect that 
the *'The Government required vio^ms to be 
aacribced at some bridge or other bnildioga or 
that a toll of pretty girls waa to be taken to 
reward tbe soldiery after some war/’ * 

They further raise tbe alarm that for tbe 
purpose of snpplyiDg their demands for ham an 
victims, human children are being decoyed by 
their agents. These false scares have resulted in 
riots wbiob have oaused much bloodshed. Snob 
falee scares were spread on the occasion of the 
building of the Hooghly Floating Bridge at 
Calontta, The Dnfferio Bridge between Hoogly 
and Naihati, the Sarah Bridge over tbe Badma 
river and of the Benares waterworks. To mentjon 
a few modern instances, I may mention that the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta are build' 
ing a new dock at Kidderpore, in tbe south ^ 
Calcutta. Some mischievous persons spread a 
&lse report, on Monday and Tuesday the 9tb 
and lOtb Jane, 1924, to tbe effect that the Port 
Commissioners were demanding children for burying 

• Tida Cro^e*d tc (A* J’ijmiar aad 

/blUon y S^rthtm /ndw. (JtUah^iad BrtHSon , IftW). Pag^^ 
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th&m ftltve At the fi»adatio&« of the ndw dook- 
yard at Eidderporo (a suborb of Calootta) in 
order to makd tbe same stable aod firm, end 
that Punjabi drivers of motor oars and taxlH^ara 
were decoying obiJdren for the purpose of makiug 
the latter over to the eogioeers io charge of the 
ooaetruotloQ of tbe new Dock. Uoder the iofiueQce 
of this false scare, the hooligans and rowdies of 
Calcutta kicked up rows in Eidderpore Abd 
EurreyA, attacked the Punjabi drivers of taxi'Cars 
and killed several of them. Many of the rioters 
were arrested end tried before the Fresidenoy 
Magistrates of Caloutta. 

Id June, 1924, a similar scare also prevailed 
at Patna, io South Bibar, io oonneotioD with tbe 
building of a bridge. Some mischievous persona 
there spread a false alarm to the effect that the 
Government was requiring human victims for 
saerificibg them at tbe foandatioos of this bridge 
aod that for this purpose it had hired several 
sacrifioial posts (hari-kst^). Aotiog under tbe 
(bflaenoe of this false alarm, the rowdies of tbe 
qity of Patna aud neighbouring villages attacked 
strangers and maltreated them under the belief 
that they were decoying tha children for making 
them over to tbe engineers iu charge of tha 
construction of the bridge. Is order to allay tho 
alam) of the public, the District of 

Patna proclaimed by beat of drum that th$ scam 
was false. 

The same belief in the efficacy .of the 
foundation-saisrifice for stabilising tbe foondaiions 
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of ereoi^ bridges, is ftlao carrent 

dmong aborigins 0 of Ckoba Nagpar: A oc^ooy 

of thwo sborigfQds H7es at BUtHobatA^ which is 
a rabupb of JaiBshddpord» tbo h«ad>^artsrs 
etatwn of tha AbdivisiM of DbalbhiMi, in the 
Distviot of Skfpbhcift hi Cbotavhgpore^ lUomtiy 
fiWay, )929> the Beogi^ Nagpai* itulway 0>. had 
bo 0 D ereotioga now bridgo oyot the river iTAorM 
hi Jamahedpore. Soim tBia^evoiu p««oofl spread 
a ramonr to the e6^t that the goddesaling of 
the river hod become angry at the ereotloft of 
this bridge, that hamao saoriBoes were reQiired 
Sot propitiating her wrath, andi that, for this 
purpose, ohildxsn were being kidnapped. This 
nare spread among tiie illiterate iohabiUnte of 
the town and of its saborba, as also among the 
aforementioned aboiigictee. Many inoooent wayfarers 
and other persons have bean swpeoted to be the 
kidnappers of these children and have been attacked 
and maltreated; and one of them has been beaten 
to deaths by these rowdies, as will appear from 
the following testimony of the **B6Kar Seraid"* 
weekly newspaper, (pnblished from Bank]pur), of. 
Saturday the 18th May, 1929:— 

**Jamsbedpar is in the grip of a wild kidoappiog 
floare. The B. N. B. Co. is building a bridge over 
tbe river khcrJcai alongside the existing one (wbioh 
suffered damage by tbe floods of 19S7) and there 
is a wild and unfounded rumour going round 
the town that ohildreu are being kidnapped for 
saorifloe at tbe foot of this bridge m order to 
propitiate the river. Some innocent peraous have 
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been assaulted on mere suspicion. The scare has 
been the cause of the murder of one of the 
Duiou VolunteerSj named Sjed Ali Muoshi, who 
went for pickettiug io the busters. Mistaking him 
for a 1( id Dapper a band of aboriginals from a 
neigh bouriog hu8t$e of BholahAsa attacked the poor 
Yotaotesr and brutally assaulted him. The man 
was killed outright His dead body was taken 
iu a procession to the burial grouud and a large 
body of men and Union executives attended the 
funeral/' 

Similar sosre aming from the folk-belief 
about the efficacy of foundation •aaori does for 
propitiating the angry river-goddasaling and, there- 
by» stabilising the foundations of newly erected 
bridges cooured several times in the Madras 
Presidency, tbe last one that I know of ooouriog 
ID the city of Madras itself was in 1920. 


S. C. Mitra. 


III. NOTE ON A RECENT INSTANCE OF 
EXORCISM FROM THE HNITED PROVINCES 
OF AGRA AND OUDB. 

Meu on a low plana of oaltnra Uboor ondar 
the itnpression that they are earronoded oo all 
ddee by an iovlaible band of apirits vho are 
ever on tbe alert to confer on them some benehts 
or to do aome mieohiof to them. They hnye tbe 
power of either caoaing them miafortnnee or 
inflicting on them all kioda of dieeaeee and ail* 
menta. These are tbe doings of those spirits who 
are of a rnalevoleot disposition. As a corollary to 
this belief they also laboar under tbe lEnpression 
that all kinds oi siokness can be cured or got 
rid of if they would propitiate and thereby gain 
tbe favour of these wicked beings by the offering 
to them of auitablo saoriflcea or by tiie perfor¬ 
mance of proper rites and oeremoniea. There is 
a oertaiii class of professional men among them 
who are believed to be well-versed in the arts 
of sorcery and charming. They therefore believe 
that it is these praotitioners of the magical art that 
can expel or drive away these miscbisf-inoogeriug 
spirits by meaos of their spells and incantations. 
Sic James Campbell says that “The unwilled is 
the spirit-caused”, that h to say, the on wished 
for diseases and ailments are oansed by s^te 
which enter tbe victim’s body and that the 
remedy for oaring these diseasee is the exoroiaia 
or expulsion of these disease-apirita by flo^ng 
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the patient so that the said spirits might leave 
the victim’s bodies and pass on to some other 
reoepients, which are then driven away or destroyed. 
These practices are very commonly practised in 
different parte of the Bombay Presidency. 

A remarkable instance of the practice of 
exoroisinjp away disease^spirits by flogging the 
^tieote hae been recorded by Mr. B. E, Enthoven^ 
who says thft while he was a junior Magistrate 
ab Dharwar, in the Bocabay PreeidsQcy, about 
$0 years ago (in 1694 A. V.) he enquired into 
a case of murder in whioh a gir) named Giddwa 
was killed under the undermentioned oircume* 
tanoes:—The girl complained of a pain in her 
baok^ whioh wap supposed to be caused by an 
evil spirit named Heat whioh had obsessed her. 
Thereupon a Muhammadan axorc(st named Tomal 
Din and two Hindu exorcists naiqed Mudewala and 
Adevt were scot for. These men at flrat made 
the girl lie flat on the ground and began to 
trample and hop and skip on bet body. Then 
they beat the gir) .with a stick aakiog the evil 
spirit (Tessi to leave her. Bfipg unable to bear 
the pain pf the beati^ the girl fled crying out 
that ^e spirit wm leaving her. Then more 
.bating was s^m^^^tered. Ttie result of tl^is was 
ihft t^e girl became asnseleas and breathed ber 
last « ^ 

Traces of U^is animistic belief still survive 
among the people of the countryside in S cm them 
and JBastern Bengal, as also among the Hindus in 

* Th$ Rlkkrt cf Son^ bj A E. Bothovai 0.1 Ozfocd at 
the ObModoa Fnes, ISdi. pp. 
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th« United ProviooeB of Agfft sod Oudb. Retently 
two men in the United ProviDoee of Agm and 
Ondh killed a village priest and a sweeper niider 
the belief that they bad failed t» exoroiae away 
a spirit, whom they had andertaben for a 
reaioharatioQ to expel by means of riieir 
spdils, but that they having failed to do eo, 
were snspeoted by tbeir employers bo have 
oollnded with the malevolent being, as will 
appear from the following testimony of the 
Calcutta Bwly "StateimaW' of Sunday, the 2flbh 
August, 1929 

'‘Juatioes Young and Sen of the Allahabad 
High Court have commuted the sentences of death 
passed on two brothera, Harcbanda and Harkesh, 
to traosportabion for life. 

«Tbe bwo prisoners killed a village priest and 
a sweeper in the following ciroumstaDCssObsessed 
with the idea that their troubles were doe to 
the spirit of one of their relatives, they engag^i 
the village priest and some sweepers to exorotoi 
the spirit. In this the priest and the sweepsm 
felled. The two brothers concluded that the men 
whom they had engaged to exorcise Che spirit had 
acted in oollnaion with the spirit and mad© 
up their mihda to do away with the wjspeoted 

“Dalip, the priest, end Nibal, one of me 
sweepers, were decoyed to a lonely spot near an 
alt« of the goddese where they #e» 

to death. Their bodies were ^rown into a wall 
where they were iwt^ced by the village the 
next day." 
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The meet noteworthy feature in the forego)Dg 
account ie that the two brothers decoyed the 
village priest and the sweeper to an altar of the 
goddess Kulj and} after killing th6in> they threw 
their dead bodies into a usighbouring well. Now the 
question arises,—*Wby were Che exoroisere taken to 
a shrine of the goddess Ksll and killed there' ? 

The answer to this question is a twofold one 
and may be shortly stated as follows:— 

(1) The two brothers snepeoted that the 
exoroieers, instead of exorcising away the offeodiog 
spirit^ were oolluding with that invisible being 
and were thereby protracting their troubles 
(whether physical or worldly—it is nnt stated in 
the aooount). This aroused their anger and in order 
to wreak their vengeance on them they killed 
these suspected persons. 

(2) Spirits and ghosts are the myrmidioos of 
the goddess Kali. The Hindus firmly believe 
that if this goddess is propitiated by the ofiering 
of saorifices, notably of human sacrifices* she is 
so coach gratified that she oontrole or puts a stop 
to the msleroleut activities of her misohievoue 
fi^owMs. Acting under Uiis belief, the two broth ere 
appear to have killed the village priest and the 
sweeper and presented them as offerings to the 
goddess Kdl in order that she might bw so far 
pleased as to call back the spirit which was in* 
flioting tronbles upon them. I am inolined to 
believe that this is the motive which Jed the 
two brothers to kill the exoroisers. 

S. C. Mitra, M. A., B, L. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thd Sixth SeseioD of tbd All-Icidia OriootAl 
Cod fere ncd wae held At Petoa in Dooeinber 198D, 
and tbe Editor of tbie JoupdaI vas Appointed 
Preeideot of tbe SeotiOD of Ethnology, HyUiology, 
Folk'lore end Heiigion. Tbe foil owing are abstraote 
of the Preeidential Address and other papers read 
at the CoDfereDQS. 

1. Fresidentwl Address of Rai Babadnr Sarat 
Chandra Roy. The President began with an 
acoouQt of the anthropological work done in India 
in tbe shape of publioations either in book form 
or in the form of Magasine*articl6i since tbe 
inanguration of the Conference ten years ago. 
He next referred to the startling dieooveries 
recently made of the wonderful prehistoric remains 
on the Indus Valley "which hold out promises of 
a rich harvest of materials for re*writing the col* 
tural and racial history of India and possibly of 
some other oountriee as welV*. He then pointed 
out that ^^altbough it is not given to most of os 
to work either in tbe rich sites of long-forgotten 
cnltures of our pre-historio past or even among 
the living cultures of primitive jungle bribes of 
the present day, we all of ue have at onr own 
doors equally good substitutes. We have within 
easy reach of everyone of ue delds for anthropo¬ 
logical etudy, no less fertile and feacinating, though 
muob lees prsteotlous and imposing”. He pointed 
ont tbat<— 

“Wherever he may happen to livt or move 
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about ID India and wbataver may be his occupa¬ 
tion or rank id life, the dameat etndent can seldom 
lack opportunities for observing;, recording and 
BtndyiQg certain olasees of facta and phenomena 
of great anthropologloal interest,—for such iaote 
and phenomena are found Trherever human society 
exists. These are the traditional customs, ritea 
and beliefs including stories and myths embodying 
suob beliefs, to wbioh the name 'folklore' was 
first applied in 1846 by W. J. Thomas. Such 
customs, rites and beliefs, may belong either to 
individuals among a people, or to families, clans 
or other groups among them, or to iohabitants of 
partiooisr localities, and they stand on a lower 
intsllectua) level (ban and are often inconaistent 
with the orthodox or officially recognised customs, 
rites and beliefs of the people in question. The 
uee of the term 'folklore' is not now restricted to 
snrvlvals of traditional customs, rites and beliefs 
of a past age lingering among the backward classes 
CP civilised nations, but is also extended to folk 
arte and crafts and ether 'new manifestations of 
the folklore spirit' both among civilised and an- 
civilixed peoples. 

^fThis study of the folk-mind as it etpresikk 
itself fn folk-oUstoms, folk-rites, ftlk-beliefe, foHt** 
tales and folk arts and crafls. Is not a mere idle 
psatlOie with stndenta of .fblklore. It ie purdded 
jfritnatily for the light whiob fblklore tijrows on 
the early intellectual evolution of bhtban kocietUe, 
or what may be called tiie Pre-history of tile 
hCihan mind.'' 
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Id aupfto^ of hie a^tdtement that ^^adlao 
^ad^Qta ard in a looat advaotageous positios to 
advaQoe our saiacoe by the ooUaotioo apd atody 
of folklore before much pf auoh lore ia‘ loet aod 
forgotten" beeaid^-^Ibougb a good deal haa already 
decayed or disappeared, yet even oow folk-lore 
materials meet aa abundance at every step of 
out journey in life." *Tolk-ritea yet form a not 
negligible elemeot in the ceremonies attending a 
Hindu's birth and childhood, puberty and marriage, 
disease and death. We light upon folk-customs 
and folk-rites, folk-beliefs and folk-art iu our ovu 
homes, io our neighbours’ houses, in the lanes and 
the streets and in the market-place. Our female- 
folk, particularly those of the older generation, 
in all grades of society, not to apeak of men 
and women of the more backward and unenlightened 
classes of our population, may be said to live in 
an atmosphere of folk-lore from the cradle to the 
gr^ve. Nor are the better classes aod our educated 
men altogether free from traditional folk-observances 
and fblk-praotioee. Thne, we are following folk- 
customs when on rising in the morning we 
are careful to avoid seeing the face or uttering 
the name of a miserly person or a particularly 
unlucky person or a childless person, or when in 
the mornicg if we see anyone rubbing only one 
eye we ask him to mb both eyes, or when we 
avoid seeing our feces in a broken mirror or 
earing salt left in another’s plate, shaving oo the 
day. of the week on which we were born, or 
jumping over a sleeping person or attendbg a 
oall of nature with our fao« to the Son or 
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with wooden abode on, or, while starting oo a 
joarney, we avoid eating plantains or meeting a 
barber or washerman or a oilman fj^aiujf or when 
in the evening happeoiog—to look at the sky 
and finding—that only one star has appeared we do 
not take away one eyes until we see another, or, 
as in some placeSi three more stars/^ 

He said that such instances would be unending, 
and many instaocea of omens, good as well as 
bad, will readily occur to the minds of the 
audience. "And yet, omens, as you know, form 
bat an infiniteeimally small traction of the wealth 
of our Indian folklore. Svsryone of us dally 
oomea across iustances not only of traditional 
beliefe in omens and dreams and various other 
classes of traditional beliefs, customs and practices 
which the advanced section of the community now 
despise as superstitions, but also of folk •say logs, 
folk'tales, folk* songs and ballads, and other arts 
and crafts of the folk that have been either 
handed down by tradition or have developed and 
are dev sloping among fhs backward eeotions of 
€far people under the influence of folk-ways of 
thinking and feeling and which though not aotnaliy 
despised, are regarded with amused toleration for 
thwr qnaintnesB, or patrouised for affording enter¬ 
taining divereioD. Neglected in this way much of 
oar interesting folklore, is getting lost or 
degraded or attenuated or is being transformed 
through transference to new sets of objects or 
through amalgamation with other proctioes or 
beliefo. 


Anthfropoiogical arttf Al 

‘*Wbftt is DOW essential for the developmeot of 
our soieooe is, in the first place, to secure as 
accurate records as possible of such folklore 
ZTisterials as sre still availsble, A systematic and 
olassified collection and careful recording ol different 
classes of existing folklore material, district by 
district, and thana area by thana area, ae is being 
done for the county areas in England, and for 
other local areas in other ports of Europe and 
in America, are the first and most imperative tasks 
are that await students of Indian folklore. 

“The next task to which we have got to 
apply oureelves is the careful analysis of each 
tolk'CUBtom or folk-rite or folk-tele into its com¬ 
ponent elements. Such an analysis will reveal that 
not only are different groups of the folklore of a 
people referrable to different levels of culture but 
that even the same folk-custom, folk-tele, myth 
or legend may be ‘composed of iDoonsistent elements 
which can only be explained as eurvivale from 
different stages of intelleoual development A few 
of them may represent a very crude and primi¬ 
tive stage of thought; others may represent a 
comparatively higher level of thought and culture; 
and some may betoken a still further advance in 
culture, though yet below the general level of the 
culture of tbs higher classes of the people.” 

By way of illustration he referred to some olassea 
of folk-lore (partioalarly the or female 

folk-rites) of the higher Hindu castes of Bengal and 
compared them with aoalogous rites and ouatom* 
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unoBg joroe primitire ^ftborigis&V tribes India 
vitb a reference to ^^ioh alone coaid the true 
signlBcaaee and original parpose of the fieogali 
Hioda rites be adequately noderstood. 

After detailing the laborious method by which 
the folklorist has to trace *‘the genealogy of folk¬ 
lore” or the ethnic elements in folk-oastom and 
folk-beliefs, the President said, ‘*Those of us who 
cannot spare the rime or energy to devote tbem- 
eelvea to the study of origins of folklore by the 
laborious process of analysis and comparison, may, 
at any rate, help forward the progress of the 
erieocs by the careful collection of such folklore as 
W easily accessible to them”. 

Among other fruitful 6e)ds for anthropolo¬ 
gical study which lie within easy reaoh of 
every earnest student of the aoienoe the 
author only briefly indicated . one more fasol* 
oaring subject for such study to which any Indian 
student msy apply bioiself, at least in the 
intervals of other business. This is a study of the 
sociology of what are known as the ‘Depressed 
Claaess’ of India. Without entering into a 
dieousaioo of the ethnology or sociology of any of 
theee interesring communities, some of whom are 
now putting forward claims to Aryan ancestry, 
the author only observed that a few of out depressed 
dctomuniries with no social organization woerii the 
name present feature? even more primitive than 
those of some of onr aboriginal jnn^^ibes, where¬ 
as a larger cumber of these oommnhiries pteeent 
oultoral featares of diverse varieties and grades 
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wbwh , form .iotfices^ng <ooDaecting UdIm 'between 
the ouetoms nod belrefa of our various aboriginal 
tribes and those of the higher Hindu H^oon- 

oiuded his address as follows:—‘‘With these backward 
QOtXjCOUPitlaa of..,diffaroQt .grades and variati^ of 
oulture at our very doors' and with vaat utons 
of folklore within doors, so to say, the Indiau 
anthropologist stands in a most favonrabla position 
for the study and advancement of his soience. In 
fact, few oountries, If any, in the world can pro* 
vide suoh rioh and varied materials for the study an 
situ of the difiersnt stages in the slow and 
laborious developement of human thought and 
culture from the lowest depth of savagery to a 
very high, if not the highest, stratum of civilisation. 
And no Indian student of Anthropology oau 
reasonably complain of lack of opportunitaes for 
advanoing the science through suitable study and 
research. If he lacks the means and opportunities 
for exploring ancient sites to study the prehistory 
of Indian Man by digging up human foseils and 
iinpleroents and arlefaete of the Stone and Copper 
ages, be cannot surely lack opportunities for 
unravelling the prehistory of Indian thought and 
culture as revealed iu folklore; if he lacks the 
opportnnitiee for pursuing fieldwork in Anthropolo¬ 
gy among onr primitive jungle tribes, he oao 
surely find no less interestng 'subjects .for 
anthropological inveatigatiou among the depreaaed 
Claeses’ of different grades of culture some , of 
whom are almost his next-door neighbours*’. 
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I. Are the Gotras and Pravaras of Ksatriyas 
the same us those of the Brahmans ? By M. L. 
Bhcergavat Major, I. M. S. 

Pro© a conaideration of relevant pHsaaijes of 
the Big-Veda, tho Sutraa and the Parapas, the 
aotbor of this article cornea to following oonolu* 
sons 

The Kaatriyas and Vaiayaa are not descendants 
of the firat known anceatora of the Brahmape, 
either four, seven or eighteen. The ancestors of 
the Brahmaps before adopting the priestly profea. 
eioD, were members of femiUea, who later formed 
the Keatriya order, if not the Veiaya ae well. 
Before the diviaion of the Indo^Aryans into the 
different Varpaa all of them muet have been 
^common people' or ‘general public’ or, in other 
words, ^ais'ya*. With the progress? of culture the 
moat powerful and capable familias amongst them 
mast have formed a sort of combined, political, 
military and religious aristocracy. Still later when 
the military duties of the heads of these families 
beoacoe more arduone and occupied moat of their 
time the more scholarly and peace-loving member 
of the same familiea were told off to take up 
the priestly fanctions, and thus by degrees the 
priestly class got differentiated from the warrior 
oUae, Bhtign, Aogira, Atharvan, Vaelatbha, 
Sfi^yapa, Ageetya and Atr},^the pioneers of the 
priestly order, —moab have been born in one of 
other of tbeee aristocratic families, ^ongh We do 
not know the namea of their parents and ancestors 
in all cases. It could thus be fairly safely asserted 
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that the Brahtoape are desoecdaDte of Ksatriya 
apceetors who in their turn are desMudante of 
Vab'ya progmitors, both of tbem being epeoiaUaed. 
seotiona of the general Aryao public. 


a. The Kayasthas.—By Pandit R. M. Shdstri, 
Sahityacha^'ya. Klvya-VeddrOa-tirtha, $hdstH,M.A.t 
M. 0. B, Lectum' in Sanskrit, AUahahad 

University. 

In this paper the author has collated a meae 
of literary evidence to explain the meaning and 
origin of the Kayasthaa This evidenoe oonaieta 
of— 

(1) Ksemcndra's Wcrki, He cites the following 
evidence to determine the exact aense of the word 
‘Kayastha’ : — 

Kalavilaaa (V. 1-18, 89.46-, IX. 52). 

Dae'Avatara-charita (VII. 280; VIIL 822; X. 

12 & 18). 

Samaye-rnitrika (V. 68; VI. 13; VII. 21» 45; 

VIIL 43, 108), 

Cbfttur-varga-eamgraha ( II. U). 

Darpa*dalana (II. 49, 61, 54), 

Dee'opftdee'a (VIII. 6-7). 

Nartua-raaU (major part of the book). 

(2) Lokaprakos'a, too, though now denied 
to be a work of the eelfeame author, may not 
be n^leoted for the present purpose. Position and 
function of the Kayasthas or Divirae in the state 
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as acdarstood by the editor of Narma-malS stated. 
Bsaot' netare of their posts settled. 

fS) JTie %c</rks of Kolhawt and others. 

Iq Bil Kama’s Vik rats ink adevacbsrita (XVIII. 42 \ 
In KalhaSa’s R^ataratigioT—the word ‘K&yastba* 
ocoorriog no less than thiriy-Diae tiniee aod the 
word *KAryastha' in almost the same sense at least 
thrioe.—A, few passages (III. 489 1 IV. 90, 951*852; 
V. 176, 177, 805, 265, 431; VI. 182; VIL 38*41, 
U05-6, 1169-70, 1819, 1226; VIII. UO. 181, 263- 
64, 478, 660*61, 570, 2883; eto.; eto.) selected for 
the discussion about the exact moaoiog of the 
word '£ayaatba\ 

(4) Id S’rWara’s R^'ataraQgipi (III. 6; IV. 
129), too, the word dow not yet give the ethnic 
sense, which seems to have been associated to it 
in Prajyabhatta’s KhjataraDgipf (71-78). 

From a coosideratioo of all the evidence the 
author conoinded that In various centuries and 
various parts of India various t^milies of Brahma- 
(las, Esatriyas and Vats'yas and mainly the 
Br&hmsDas, taking to the hereditary profession of 
government offioials of the above description, begao 
to style tbemselvee as Eayastbas and had been 
consequently formed into what are now known as 
the various castes and sub-castes of Kayaathas, 
which have always .(kept their separate entity, and 
have Dover been mixed into one caste. The evi¬ 
dence of tradition is also quoted in support of 
this OQaolusioD. 
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3 . Cult of J4ya Dui^a.—By Prof. <Ih%nt<iharan 
ChahrO/varti, M. A. 

In this paper the author desoribes the worsljip 
of Jayadnrgft as seen by hi® in a village in the 
Faridpnr Diekriot in Eastern Bengal The noti«- 
able features of the worship are (1) The absence 
of any image, though the reference in a guide* 
book in the author’s possesMon, to 
j^raCrsffta (consecration oi an image to vioijy it) 
indicates the former use of an image. ( 2 ) the 
noD-utilisatioa of the offerings. First cornea the 
worship of Sandhya or Evening (dark-oolcured, 
four-handed, tbree-eyed, middle-eyed, wearing Silk- 
cloth); then comes the worship of Ksh^pOla 
red, (three-eyed, with matted hair and carrying 
the shining moon, having the glow of oollyrinm, 
bolding terrible clubs mace, wearing a belt of 
ing bells and ear-rings of coiled snakes, shining 
with a garland round the neck, wearing' bright 
clothes, and striking terror by fearful sboufe), then 
domes the worship of Kokilaksha-the fortunate 
lord of the South who rides a tiger and rids the 
devotee of his fears and does good to his body. 
Now comes the worship of Jay a Durga herself 
represented on a water-filled earthen pitcher. She 
is described as darfs-ooloured like the oloud, foor- 
hMided, three-eyed, terrific-looking to the ememiee, 
rides on a lion, holds in her hands a conch, a discds, 
a sword and a trident, and surrounded by the gods 
and worshipped by. the siddbas. Then loUows the 
worehip ot her attendant deities^ among whom 
the iciftoipal. are Dakei^warf, MeghadfeMwart, 
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dod Danavamata. After the worship of these and 
other atteudaDt deities comes the propitiation of 
the demoDB, whose name is legion and, curiously 
enough, melndea even such deities aa Visnu and 
mythioa) heroes as Bhfsraa alias Talaketu i Among 
other names are Cnho^esvara (the small god), 
Krsnakumara {the Black Prince), Agnimukha (the 
Fire.faced) Puspa-kumara (the Flower-Prinoe), 
Jalakumara (the Wabir-Priuoe), Lauha-jangha (the 
Iron-kneed), Dbavalaksa (the White-eyed), Koki- 
lakes (the ouokoo-eyed), Silkara-siras (the Beer- 
faced), Viralaksft (the Cat-eyed), Dvadsaa Bbrat? 
(Wi© Twelve-Brothers), Bkajhoroga (the One- 
kneed), £ka-pada (the One-legged), Tala-ketu) 
(Bh!ama), Hasti-mukha (elephant-faced), Virmukha 
(adverse), Vetala (goblin), DormQkha {ugly-faoe), 
Bbota (ghost), Preta (departed soul), Khecbara 
(Sky•rover), Bhucbar (land-rover), lUpo«Kumara 
(Bghting youth), Chela*kamara (deceitful Youth), 
Qhata-kumara (the youth of the pitcher), Yupa- 
Kgmira (the youth of the eacrificial post'), Mapikya 
(jewel), Soobi-mCkha (needle-faced), Luptha (robber), 
Agni (fire), Aghora (Siva), Ayadha (weapon), 
Bhairava (the terrible ), Bka-danta (the one-toothed), 
Ea^a-Paodita (expert warrior), eic.^ etc. 

The method of worship is as follows :»Iq the 
small hours of the night, worship Is offered on a 
quadrangnlar mystio diagram to a deity called 
GbpaU Hajra who is described as two-faced, two* 
armed, terrible^ cruel, black, big, holding a net 
and a mace, wearing tiger-skin as an upper gar¬ 
ment, and killing animals at all times. A swan 
is sacrificed to the deity Bhubanaswari cooked rice 
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and borot fish are presented to KshetrapaU. 
Twenty-nine myetie diagrams are drawn 
powdered rice on plantain Jeeves washed with milk. 
On each of the diagraroa are placed offerings of boiled 
rice and burnt fish for Jaya Dorga. Then fWlow 
animal eaorifioe and H^mcm (oWationa of 
Ac. to Fire). 

Ail the ofBerioga mast be tbrown away and 
not otiJised by man or woman. 


4 . The Cult of BhuUdamart. By B. Bhau^- 
charya, M. A., Ph. D. 

The original and independent Taotras are 
devoted to the worship of BbQta<}amara, one 
belonging to Hinduism and the other to Buddhism, 
and they deaoribe the eame god, the same Ma^daK 
and the same S&dhanas for sabdaing a namber of 
saperoataral beings liko the Bbatiots, Yakaipis, 
Kinnarls, Naginla, Apaarasaa eto., and get roenial 
and other kinds of work done by them. Bub the 
form and oharaeter of the two versions differ a 
great deal. 

On a closer oomparison of the cootente it is 
found that the Buddhist version is really' the 
•original and independent version, while the Hindu 
version ie only a baser imitation of the Buddhist 
otigioal The deity Bhotadamara was, therefore, 
originally conceived by the Buddhists, and the 
Hindus incorporated him in their own pantheon. 
There are already a great many of snoh borrowjji 

7 
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deiliee in the Hindu Paotheou, and BhCiUd&mara 
adds to the number. Ka)!, Ssraevatli Chinnamasta^ 
BbadmkA)i> Tata, and others belong to the same 
category. 

Obvioufily, the suit of BbQtadaniara is aesooiat* 
ed with all varieties of TAutric rites designed for 
exorcising a namber of supernataral beiDgs> such 
aa ghosts, demons, Pis'aohas, Apsaraeas, and so 
forth. Since time immemorial both eivilised and 
uneivilized methods are being applied to coerce 
suob supernatnral bsiugs who are believed to be 
extremely powerful and capable of doing immense 
harm to humanity, but wonderfully susceptible to 
charms and mystio rites. When once pleased or 
eosroed they are believed to do great great good 
to men, by providing them with their needs, 
wealth, palaces, laxnries and comforts. 

Wheo the TAntrio Buddhists were busy making 
a {Antbeon and creating gods and goddesses of all 
conceivable descriptions they did not overlook this 
important branch of mysterious, invisible and 
injurious beings. They mads Bbotadfimara, and a 
number of Mantras to coerce him were assooiated 
with them, The Bhatadimara Tantra, which is 
in the form of Sapgtt?, was delivered before the 
Assembly of the Faithful by BhagavAn Meba« 
vajradhars. There were several important aud 
powerful personages in the assembly among whom 
we can recognise the famifar 6gure of MahAdeva 
AS freely interrupting the Bhagavarj either with 
his doubts or prayers for the elucidation of 
difficult points, ' 
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It is not uolikoly th^t the BhotAdani&cft Tantm 
ushered into eiistenoe the oult of 
for the Bret time, beoanee it is only when a oev 
idea is introduced into Buddbiam that the neceoeity 
i$ felt for a new Sauglti, where Buddha ia iotro- 
daoed in an Assembly of the Faithful and is 
represented as delivering a sermon cootaining the 
new idea. The Saogitis also passed through 
several stages of development, and it was only ia 
the later stages that the necessity for an elaborate 
desoriptioD of the Assembly in the beginning as 
an introduotion was dispensed with. 

The BhQtadamaxa Tantra whore the description 
of the Asesmbly is the shortest possible seems 
to belong to the later stage of development, but 
it cannot be later than the beginning of the 8th 
century A. B. ae it is mentioned by Vairochsna 
Baksita (728-764 A. D.) a disciple of Guru Pad* 
maearobbave. The frequent mention of Dioaraa in 
the Tantra also showa that the Tantra oanoot be 
very early as these Dinarss were the nsmo of an 
Indian coin struck in imiution of the Roman 
coin Denarii, the earliest rsference to which is 
perhaps found in Am era's Lexicon, The origin 
of the cult of Bhotadamara may, therefore, be 
placed iu the seventh century. 


5 » The Origlo Ornameots (Being a study 
of Kerala Ornaments). By Prof. K. Rama PisAa- 
roU, M. A., (Veofi^ Faculty of OrieiUcd Stxuiiig^ 
Afmamalai Univee'Sii^f ^ 
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Love of ornameatd li pmctioaly in grain ad in the 
human mind. All do nob however uaa the same 
hind of ornaioeQta everywhere. Each section of 
people has got iU own speoific types of ornaments 
and its own mode and place of wearing (hem. 
The difference is mainly caused by differences (n 
age, ses and nationality of the wearer. The 
abondanoe of variety in the types of ornaments 
and the innate craving for the use of ornaroeots 
invest the subject with more than ordinary 
interest and charm, How ornanientD originated 
was first discussed by Sir William Ridgeway, Disney 
Professor of Arohaology in the University of 
Cambridge, and this led to the enunciation of the 
Ridgeway theory of Orraments, namely that 
ornaments owe their criffin net to aathetics but lo 
magic. This theory is soruticised in this paper 
with reference to the ritualis^o ornaments used 
by the higher oaste Hindus in. Kerala —a scrutiny 
which only sull further oonBrms the theory 
advanced by the late lamented Professor. 


6. Traces of S'akti Worship at Puri. By 
Brt^. N. M. Acharya^ M. A. 

1. Puri, commonly called Jagsonatha, is 
premineDtly a Vishnuvite place to-day, but there 
are some prominent traces of Sakti worship at 
that place, 

SJ. Khapdagiri, Bhubaneshwar, J^pur and Koagr 
rake, which are places iu the Puri District, do oot 
show at any rate any preponderaooe of Vkhoa worship. 
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3 . Puri isolaitued as a Pith a or holy asat by 
tbs foUowsrs of Sakli, where the navel portion 
of the goddess fell in the place known as Virajft 
Kehetra. She ia known sa Vimalft and her Bhai* 
rava is Jagannithe. 

4 . Ontside the temple area of Jagannitba there 
are moo omental reUos which indioate an undoubted 
earlier preponderance of the worship of Siva and 
Sakti, 

5 . Inside the h"ly enoloaure of Jagannithe^ 
the tern plea of Vimalft with her iumge, of Bhadr^ 
kali or Sarvsmsngalft Kali, of Kshetrapala, (a Tantrlo 
God) ai»d Siva Patalashwara ahow at any rate 
the presence of objeote of worship other thatj 
those of Vishnu. 

6 Konaraka decorative alab, figuring the Ima- 
j^es of DargamahisamardinJ and Jagannftfha, 
fnrniahea monumental evidsooe as to the original 
nature of the principal object of worship in the 
main temple of Puri. 

7 . Sacrifice of a goat before Vimalft on the 
Aahtami day, witbm the holy enclosure, ia toler¬ 
ated by the custodians of Jagannfttha evidently 
becanse it has been handed down from generation 
to generation. 

8 . Subhadrft ia worshipped as Durga. Vide Stir¬ 
ling's reference to her inward worship on a Jantra 
diagram, as Durgft* 

9 . Literary evidenoes to show that the Durgft 
Mabisamardini cfi- the Konftraka slab was ulH- ' 
mately converted in to Subbad ra, 

10 . Addition of Balarftma and Sudatwhaaa 
Chakra to the maia pair wae easy, ae the two .. 
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pAvihva .Bevatas, uaaally tha recognised door- 
keeprs (Dwarapalas) of the main ooject of worship, 
came to be recognised as each. 

11. Garland offered to Jaganoatha ia made of 
leaves of the Bel tree, sacred to Siva. 

12 . Gbanta (bell), usual aocompanicnent of the 
Siva taiQple ie found in the JagannathM temple, 
Mother iDstanoe of anomaly. So also the panels 
of the plinth of the Jagannatba temple showing 
defaced emblems of trisula (trident) and serpents 
coiling round the same. 

18 . . Literary evidenoes to show the stages of 
tracsformation of the images. 

U. Inscription of Pratapa Rudra prosoribing 
songs and dances in Telegu before Jagsnn&tha and 
introducing songsof Gita Govioda of Jaideva, instead. 

15. Association af sborigloal Ssvarss with the 
worship of Jagsnnatha, more soibed to the Sivaite 
character than to the yishnavlta one. 


7* The Clash and Fusion of Cultures in 
Perga nab Dudhi, District Mirzapur. U. P. 

Prof. D. N. Mojumdo/r, U. A., P. R. S., of 
the Luchioto Ifniversity. 

Perga nab Dud hi, Biatfiot Miraapur, in the United 
Pn^vinoes of Agra and Ondb, is extremely impor¬ 
tant as A culture ?one. Here live in the interior 
of forests and on the undulating plateau « large 
number of primitive or eemi-iwimifeive tribes and 
and caetrs itv perfect social harmony, evolving by 
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afifioinatioD a sigaificaut culture*eoropiax which 
marks a distaoct stage in the history <if cultural 
progress. Wave after wave of iinroigration has 
disturbed the free life of the aborigines in the 
inaccessible jungles and moancain fastnesses but 
the nature of the environment and the adaptability 
of the original settlers have led to the assiroita* 
tion and absorption of the different alien waves 
which indirectly have contributed to a fusion of 
cultures resulting in the formation of an interesing 

oulture^ooroplex. 

Tho author has attempted an analysis of the 
different cultures in the area and has tried to 
determine the contribution of each to the evolution 
of the oultnce-complex. 

8. The DarluQg Kukla of the Luebai HilU. 

(Illusirot^td with Zanlerrt Slides/. 

By Prof. D. N. Majumdar, M. 4., P. R. S. 

The Darlungs of Assam, probably a section of 
the Lushai Kuki clans who are found in the 
country between the Karnafuli river and its mein 
tributary, the Tuilianpui on the west and the 
Tyco and Koladyne river on the east while their 
southern boundary is roughly a line drawn east 
and west through the jnnotion of ths Mat and 
£oladyoe rivers, furnish an apt example of 
environmental adjustment, The present site of the 
Darinng clan is on the banks of a small stream¬ 
let which has ita source in the Tiong river. 

The aothor witi a batch of poBt-gradute 
students was deputed last year by ths UniTe«it 7 
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of Lucknow to study 6r8t*hAnd ths social and 
economic life of the Darlungs. The geographical 
environment in which the Darlangs live^ and the 
influence exerted \>y it on their social and 
economic life have been described in detail and 
some of the more important socio'economio urges 
dictated by the habitat enumerated. 


The Position of Woman in Ho Society. By 
Pro/. D. N. Majumdar, M. A., P. R. S. 

Tbie purports to be a 5rat-haad dOcouDt of the 
family and domeetic life of the Hoe of Kolban. 
Tbe author cites a oatsber of oustoms 
which bave icfluenoed tbe position of woman in 
Ho society and bas compared the lot of Ho 
women with her sisters in other parts. 


zo. Sorcery and Divination in Primitive 
Society! By Prof. D. N. Ma/umdar, M. A.^ P. ft &. 

The attitude towards life displayed by the 
^mitive people of Indies when carefully analysed^ 
reveals a system of erperisnoee which indioate the 
process of mental life in savage aooieCy. The 
savage recognises tbe ezisteoce of two distinct 
worlde, one objective and tbe other subjective 
which regniatc hia life and activity aud the 
objective is to a great extent subordinate to the 
aobjeotive. In other words, the world of beings 
and things which he sees around him and the 
of thought, created by his own imagination, 
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M ftnd rmot id <iimse va^e aad ths 
^um of ^onte eioitd it i attest ia 
pow^; which fikc bcii^ m Che objcotWc 
dMoiec A forEnatirc inftaeom oo tbo behaviow 
pfttocp&c of sAVAgd aodet^. This scamd mapifatf 
wbcD ibo fMdu3 cp&rrmdf of ctria wltchoB aod tboif 
doMom arc ooidaidcrad. The witch asd tbe witoh- 
Mior have do d«fiiiitc idea abous the beiofs 
sopposed to people the a^oaphcrc bat proooad Ui 
a ooDTaaiioDid way to Interpret all hoisan aoti- 
vislcB ffod prooesacB of nature as reaulting from ft 
oome of eveDta in BBTagc eooicty whoae oauaal 
abhoeotioD they seldom diapote. 

Tba author bu attempted to explsio the modus 
oj^arendi of aoroerors and witoh^dooton in diSereot 
primitive tribes of India by citing actual demon- 
statioQs of sorcery and divi nation to corroborate 
the above hypothesis. 


xz. The Bconoznlc Life of the Hoe. Sp D. fJ, 
ifo^u^or, U. A.yP. R. S, 

This is also a first-hand aooonot of the eoono* 
mio life of the Hoa amoBg whom the author 
lived for aometime ae a research scholar. 


ti. Baaali mrehlp Ifi Orieta. By 
Pf^fitran^an If. A.y P. R. S. 

io Bhogal fttrd ^sftwbe^, Bwuli Is woVshqspefl 
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afl a maDifeBtation of Char^i and ip human ebape. 
In Ofiaaa, the goddeaa Bo^qH has the form of 
a mare (Qhord mfiAfl BdsuH). A description of her 
worship in the month of Baisakh at Puri among 
the the Keofa$ is gim. In some other localities 
in Orissa people offer the earns worship. Basie of 
the worship is met with in the ivaibarta Geeta, 
written in Oyiys, and attributed to Aohynta Dai, 
one of the hve oompaoioni of Obaitanya. The 
author eoggests that Basull was originally a local 
deity probably of DraTidian origin who waa 
gradually traDeferred to the Hindu pantheon. She 
may be ooonectsd with Hayagriva or allied to the 
goddess Buji worshipped in North Bengal, espe* 
oialiy in the Eangpur District 


13 . Abivataroge* By Salipada Mitra, M. A. 
B. Ln Monghyr. 

The AhwStaroga is a disease mentioned in 
Pali Urerature, the exaot nature of which ie un- 
oertmn. Literally it ie the ^'snake*wind-disease*', 
dnhiously identified with Malaria or Cholera, The 
KarirajM have not been able to idenUfy it with 
any disease mentioned in their kooks. It broke 
out in epidemio form, killing "in regular order, 
^iee, insects, mice, domestic fowls, swine, oattle, 
^vea, both mtde and femaie, aad last of all tiie 
members of the bouaebold. Only thoi4 that lr9c$k 
dowt the iDoll and flee saw their lived*. He- 
ferenoes quoted J&taka and the At^aksthas are the 
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Averwa itx VesaU by the BatanastOtapcmU^ 
NatOM of PariUsiS eipUined. Piaease oaaaed by 
«vU spiiiti-charms to arert them-referenoefl tK) 
the Sadhonamola, and Manwoript Rematns of 
Buddhist Literature in Eastern TurhUian. B’lL 
epirita become benevolent deities-e. g-» Parnwvar^ 
Hiriti, Tbiharaoia of Qrieaa. Explanation of 
esoaping throngh the wall-reference to the prao- 
tioe of Angami Nagaa, the Lambadia, and of 
Gsijat obiefs of Ofieu- 


14 . The Svaatlka. By Kalipada Mii>ra, M-A., 

B. L., Monghyr. 

The SvMtika ia an auspioious aymbol oonaeatad 
with tha wotihip of the Sun amongst the rariou* 
nations of the world of great antiquity. (References 

-.Snmaringcnatilradkira, and WrtAoAofesfiM. 

Pound on punohmsrked coins in India; its 
ielaUon to the Star of eight points, the Ujjaia 
eymbol, etc. which are in fact prehistono signs 
found on American pottary, burial mounds in the 
United States, Peru, Meiioo etc. lU databntion 
throughout the world in ancient times, m Asia, 
Europe and America. Its assooiatioo with the 
Trojan symbol, Uie double enake symbol, etc. It 
is a fertility eymbol, found 00 the lower part of 
of the body of the anoient Motber-goddees;—in 
faot, it is a phaJlio symbol; its connection wltti 
the enske, the fish and the dragon. Explansuan 
of why the Hindu god of love is oaUed Mmske- 
Una Md Makarakeuna. Reference W Foote’s 
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colUctutn of Pre»SisUyrio and IPtoto-hisU/nc anti- 
Epi^raphia Indica (Jahtft ^odpture from 
ISAtburft), 'Jourwil of Francin Buchanan. Its 
asaooiation with thd aun-»rerD 07 er of batreanesB, 
Its mdaoin^ dmoog the Boddhiste the J^irre Aod 
the HiDdQB‘>-(refQreDoee quoted) It is m feot a 
cross,—varieties of cross. Ics sge^Frofsaeor fiNtot 
Stoic’s theory Id the Migration of Earlp Ouliure 
as a megaHt^io (or beliolithio) s^rnho] diaoussed. 


15. Magic otf I^amea. Bp Eali Bada 

ABora, M. A., B. X. 

Eeftresoee givesi to Teutonic, Col^o and 
Egyptian Myt^oiogy showing tiie hesitation on 
the part of ptepio to disoi^se their Dsmes feaiiDg 
tbat the nave may be osed magiosiliy to harm 
the bearer of the name. This shyness and heei- 
taocy obaraotarise dl priruttve peopLe, and savage 
nee and toba eveo at the pj^aent day. T^ 
idea is that the name is oJcseiy and myeterioueiy 
assodated ^th the fljumpJes c£ ench heel- 

Mon iha Earen . ptt;>]ie of Burma, dhe 
Uak^as, nativee of Qippslaiui in Ai^straiia. TffiO 
aatnee. are giw to ohUdren—one myaterioae aod 
closely kept as a secret, that which represents the 
eeeJ, and the other in 4aily use --^e Hicdos 
have bwo names—ocs, risi name, the otb^ of 
daily "Opt. Saoshrit enjaBctiooe placing taboo on 
one's name, osme of preceptor, miserly tneni, 
ddeet so&'s wdSs, on»'s fath« and mother, tha oacsai 
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dto. NAQue^ itnafd o? effigy ^ e, <dib, or aoy part 
of hie hoSy snob as aaii painQg> burs olippad 
«M., Qee4 the de8trQetioD<of the bearer of the Qaae. 
ReffiroDCMs:—Eiog JaroeB Fa Demerwlogy, Hioda 
Ta*Qtrtc Books, tbo Icdiaa Aa^qaary. The 
ftoanoe of the name iilustRkted from the □ame' 
gWisg Htee,—deceased peraonta Dane—osed, bat not 

* generaUy; ohildien named after , deities;—explanation 
wby miser's name sa a taboo. Chsmge of name 
ID ease of til lock theories of detaohability of 
Bonl—externa) soni, double soul etc. Signidoanoe 
of opprobrious names bo cbildreo, and sironlatiOQ 
of sex e. g. clothing a m^e o)u)d in a female 
dress, wearing of female ornamcntSj perforation of 
the lobe of the oar eta, explained. The latter 
practice as old as the DibgOvaddra. The signi* 
doanoe of the name explained by a charm in the 
Atharvaveda and Malaya magic. 


i6. A Ceremony of Rikhran. By fCalipada 
^ .^irra, M. A., B. L. 

f This is ao Ahom ceremony generally performed 

I j^t the ioeUllation of a new king, or In case of 
danger, or of bis victory, Holy water was poured 
over the king who sab in full dress od a platform 
underneath which the chief Bailong priest stood. 
^ The cooeeorated water ran down the king's body 
waging hie sins and |;ranaferriog them to the 
oluef ptiestL The king gave away his clothes and 
^ orB^pnte to the chief priest. 

u 
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Exactly the same oeremoay was performed for the 
king of the Meitheis. Some orimio&l was foaud 
to take upon himself the guilt of the Raja and 
the Raui, who clad in fine clothes, ascend a 
staging erected in the bazar beneath which orouchea 
the aiu-taker. The Eaja and the R&ol bathe in 
the screened tent on the stage, and the water 
they use on their ablutions drops over the man 
below to whom they give their robe and sins. 

The Chahudbd amongst the Meitheia ia chosen 
on the last day of the old year to be the sin 
taker of the New year. He addresssa the Raja 
and says: ^'From today will I bear on my head 

thy sins, dieeaaea, miafortunss, shame, mis- 
obis fa, all that is aimed at battle against thee, all 
that threatens thee, all that is bad and hurtful 
for tbee sod thy kingdom". He rsBeroblsa the 
Tibetan scapegoat of the old year. 

Reference has been given to the author*! 
article entitled Human Scapegoat published in 
in J. B. 0> R. S. in 1924, where the subject is 
generslly desoribed. 

The idea of siu transference is as old as the 
diharvaveda. The references are given to the 
Atharvaveda, the Tail(i7*iffa, Brshmaiuae and ifoi- 
trsyani SamhitOy and also to the Pati Daea 
hmkmana Jataka 


17 . YenadU, R. Rao, M. A. L. T. 

1, Origin and Abode. ^Yenadis* seema 
to bo a corrupt form of Aoadi, which meaos 
aboriginal. The Yeoadis are a Pre-dravidian 
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^tribe llvia^ ezoloftivdl^ in the ooaaUl pUoes 
?.extendiDg from Nellore to GunjAm. They are 
^ a DOtaadio and thieving oUd. They are divided 
into several classes aooordiog to their •ooonpa* 
tione. Tbns Eeddi Yeoadia are cultivators 
who are found mostly in the Gantur District and 
[■ vho lead a settled and opulent life. The Eappala 
^Yeoadis are so called because they eat frogs and 
bad a miserable life. The Nakkala Yenadis are 
more enterprising and are found mostly in Goda¬ 
vari and Visagapatam Dlstriots. They are so 
called beoaose they look like Nakkas or foxes 
and they are as ounniog as those snimals. They 
are very fond of thieving and hsnoe are olassi'fled 
as a oriminal tribe and watohed by police from 
place to place. All those Yenadi clans are akin 
to Boyas, Chinohue aod Patobapaa 

g. Habitat and Drm. They lead a nomadic 
life living mostly in villag:ss at the foot 
: of bills or forests. They live in hats whiA 

are cironUr and which rest on a oeatral 

pillar and which contain only ooe gallery and 
no windows. A mst, a pot, and an iron axe 
and a few rags form their property. The 

drees of the males consieU of a rag round 
^ the loins while the females wear a rag to oovar 
np their breasts. Females wear garlands of wax. 
Beads and imitation corals round their necks, and 
mad bangles round their wrisU and bi«s rings 
: for their fingers and ears also. 

5 . Ocatpationi and ffoWfii. They are gene* 

ndy losy but not so laay as the Eoyse. They 
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MB ftt times be cswr-afitive. Basketry And 
f^-makirg, fiehing^ bare huotJng aod tortoise oatch. 
log ooHeo^Bg forest produce, oaWhiDg cobras, outtiog 
^ra« aod oolleofciQg drift wood, picking pockets, 
thtevbg and committing daooities,—these are some 
of their moat imporbant ocoupstiona. The females 
fswraKy ate erliployed as sweepers and scavengers 
la all the municipal towns while children graze 
cattle of the villagers for a small earn. They are 
eery dark in cclonr and nimble in movement. 
They look lean, emaciated and dkty, They are 
below Bverege height with a small circular head, 
hollow cheeks, smell end pointed nose. They 
•hgve their beards bat tie their hair into a knot 
at the back of the head. Though laay they are 
omming, but they ere not ambitfow to eaw 
money or lay by awastbiog for the fotur^, Th»y are 
dMadful drunkards of toddy and waste lote of 
money. They are fond of crime. 

4. Language and R4ligi<nu They speak 
eonmpt vulgar Telugu with a quickness of 
ispressun and shorteoiDg of sounds that 
proTokes uur ooriosity. In eommitting crimes, 
they resoft to stiai^e eigos end peculiar sounds 
whioh carry tbdtr own sigEuioance not known to 
w. 

Tbelr hhh in god is fahft. They worship frees 
M s^ts with turmeric and kunkwna and 
fbwla to pK^Mate the gods whose help they 
invoke in their foul crimes. They oheetTO ohiene, 
the sight of snake oV Oat at the ticOe of their 
fatttDg oat being considered very inauspicious, 
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They observe Dasara and Fonga{, tbe two ohidf 
Hinda festivals aod drink heavily, and enjoy a 
mercy time, tbe rjisles beatiog drums and die 
females danoing and erngiog vulgar ballade in 
Telugu Bat tbe Tenadis of Neilore aad Gontur 
unUke tbe Nakkales of Godavari and ViaagS' 
patacu Districts ace more civilised as they enact 
street dramas and sing and aot well. 

They observe tbe wedding and death cere* 
monies. Marriage is brought about by oooseut of 
tbe parsDts of the parties. Immorality is pufd* 
shed by fius which is utilised for a tribal feast 
The dead are buried. The Ysnadis believe in 
ghosts and spirits. 

S 4 ConoUuion .—If tbe Ysuadis are formed into 
regular eettlemeots and educated properly and givou 
proper employment as feld watoberi or agriooltursl 
servants, the tribe would oeaee to decay as it is 
DOW dolog. Besides, crime iu the Ciroars wilt also 
decrease. It is really such depressed classes that 
should reoeive more atteotiou at the bands of 
tbe Qovernmect 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In tbd .European and Amerioaa Parlodica) 
JtfiUcature of the current quarter there ia.)itt)e 
/Of .any importance regarding Indian Ktbaology. 
Jin .M(ui foe January, IHSI, the Rt Hon, Lord 
Baglaa points out that the editors of “Notes and 
Q^er^fs*' .are wroug in defining the word /cwniTy 
as [vi 2 ., ';cbe groQp .oonsiatipg of a in%Q, 

hM,w^e »id ,th^ir ..dependant children, 

AWO .9^ .felliwing rsMone 

(1) .definition condioes with (he ordiwy oses 
of the word. (2) They limit its use to a 
whioh in cnoet societies Is eooially unimportant, 
and in some does not exist all all. (8) They for¬ 
bid one to write—'T q acoerdanoe with oustocn, 
tbe Sbeikh was “succeeded by the eldest member 
of bis family, his nephew X,” but do not suggest 
a sobsticnte. (4) Oce has oontinnally to ask 
oneself whether one’s author is nsing the word in 
the ItHct sense or not (6) They have therefore 
added one to that class of unfortunate words, of 
whioh “lew” aod 'primitive” are coospicuotie 
examples, whose ambignous use leads to loose 
tbinkiog aod fusty reasooiog. 

in tbe Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society 
for January, 1981, Mr. Y. Subrabmanya S'astri 
writes on tbe “Aryan Parentage oC Astrononaical 
Systerna of Chaldea”, Mr. R, Batna PUharoti, in 
an article on “S'astras—Praotfeal and Tbeoretioai” 
discusses Indian contribQtmne to the Sciences and 
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the tfumanitiee; Mr, L. V. RaruMwami Aijw 
contributes a paper on certain Oravidic Vford$y 
such a6 fit;; Mr: Dh^io OhancJfa oOOoltfdea 

hfi' article on' “HtodOT^ as Pioirtnri of Worl4^ 
Civllfsstion*; atd Pri>f. S! 0/ MItra oorto1ude4 hft*’ 
“Stadias in Plairt’ Myths”. 

Id the Annals of the PAandtM'fcof Oriental 
Research Inelilute, for January, 1D31, Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar contributes a paper on “Aryan Immi¬ 
gration into Eaalern India". Mr. Nihar Ranjan 
Roy in an articd4' <Jh the “Origin of the Rajfttti: 
The Nationality of ihtfGujara'', attempte to refotb 
oritleisms against the' generally' accepted pn^pdtl* 
tioD that “the RajpWtt, wSfe originelly of non- 
Indian extraotioD and were the descendants of* 
foreign peoples who entered India about the beginoiag 
of the 6th century, A, iT, i. e. of the Hods and the 
Gurjars”; and Mr. J. C. Gboah oontribntee “Some 
Additional Notes on 'Foreign Elementa in the 
Hindu Popnlarion'.*' In tiie last artiol the antb^ 
quotes aociont Sanskrit authorities to show 
that such ^Daeyu' tribes as the Yavanaa, Kiratae, Gan- 
dharas, Chinas, S^abaras. Barbaras, S'akaa, Tnearas, 
Eacikas, Pablavas, Andhras, Madrakas, Faundras, 
Pulicdas, Ramathas and Eambojas, were to be seen 
Among all tbe four castes {vamas) and the four 
aad that there were Yavaaa Yaisyai, Sake 
Taisyas^ Pallera Vaieyaa, and so forth, difBsrentiated 
from one other through such marks as garb, mode of 
dreasing the hair, Ao, and that the Eos'goa Kings 
name to be deecribed as Kahatriyas of the sobr 
race, uid the foreign tribe of Pallavas came to trace 
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tbeir descent from Ae'vatbh^mnj the sod of 
DrOnaoharya. 

Id the Journal of the Bihar <nid Of^sa 
JUdearch Sooieti/, for September*December, ]9S{), 
Mr. Ramaewami Aiyar makee a “LiDguietio Ada- 
lysia of Dravidiao Names doDotiog ‘Feaoook’ and 
Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy gives an 
AooouQt of ^*The Peoples of Burma’', and Mr. 
Ramesh Ghaodra Roy writes on “Aborigioal 
Village Organization of India". 

In the Indian Historical Qnarterly for Deoem- 
ber, 1930, Mr. P, C. Cbakravarti writes on 
''Naval Warfare in Ancient India", and Mr. 
IfaooranjaTi Boy oonoludes hie paper on the ''Origin 
of Buddhism”. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ethaolo^ of Africa.— By W, D. Hambly, 
(Chicago: Field Museum of Natural HUtoryy 19S0) 
PP. + XLIL Plaiet d i maps. Price I 60 
not. 

This unpretentioDS vulume whioh puq)orU to bo 
A Guide book to the Department of Anthropo¬ 
logy of the Chicago Field Museum of Natural 
History is something more than a mere guide. 
It begins with brief general acoounta of the 
geography and exploration of the African oon- 
tioent, development of African history, the races 
and migrations of the African pi'oples, their law 
and tribal government and languages and literature. 

It then deals successively with the different 
culture areas aod their inhabitaaU and refers to ' 
the various groups of Museum exhibits jllnstrating 
tbeir respec^ve eultures. A 6nal chapter briefly 
refers to modern development and the many 
social, moral and religious problems arising from 
tbo contact of native races of Africa with Euro¬ 
peans. It would be a great boon to intelligent 
and inquisitive visitors of our Indian Museums if 
Qoide books of the kind were issued by their 
Curators. 
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Modificatloas in Indian Culture through 
Inventions and Loans.—-ffy Erlar^ NordenskiaU, 
(Q<tiehtr(fi Flanders BohVrycksri Akte^olayf 19S0. 
Pullishtd by die Oxford University Press). PP. 

Price Ifis. $d. net. 

This is tb« eighth volume of the author's 
eerles of comparative ethoographical studies; In 
the present volume the eminent author has attempted 
to elucidate, by means of examples from Amerioao* 
Indian culture, one of the outstanding prtjbleWS- 
of Authropolgy, namely, the relation between 
mdependeat- inventions and culture loans.' Tfav' 
author's investigations show that the saiM’invw 
tioo ojay juAt ae well have been made twice' 
although its area of distribution at the preserrt 
time is a connected whole. Thus, for exwrtple,' 
the membrane drum in large tracts of 
America is of t‘*'^*Coluobian orlgiu whilst irr 
other parts it has been introdiwed by Whites and 
Negroei. Again, "many inventions have in America 
such an isolated area of* disttlbntitm that they" 
may properly be sup^aed tt^ have beStf* ofedO 
there". ‘'Seeing the Indians had dfebovetW 
atid kiveoted a gtHt dMl -th^ WM utAVrtrtW to 
the Old Worfd at tge tjo» of thb*'dfiCttWry trT 
America, it does not seem unreasonable to*wnfad4f' 
whether they may not also have invented somer 
thing or other that ahtp- war known there. Tho 
Mtuat fact of their having done so is proved by . 
it being possible to trace several inveoUooe of 

class from their simplest to. their most . 
elaborate forms”. In this most valoable objeofeive 


«tudy tt* aitfaor POrPrdij»ted what is knows 
of loans bstwesniindian tri^8,th«isel«s. of i(»as 
by the Indians from the whites and negroes, pf 
ppsditione ander which naltnre ekments b«-e 
spontaneously spread, of the part played by 
migrations in the spread of eulture elemenis of 
the stability of the reigrptiog peoples’ own aul- 
ture.Md pf the oonditions twding to create nr 
pteolude a demand for oertain onlture elemeob.. 
It ie a most valuable contribution to anthropok^y. 


The Sacred Baboons of Lomoadp.—Ay C. L. 
Harriet. (Horlors Umited. Johannetl<‘irg. i9x9). 
PP, /F+^2^* 7 &. "Mi. 

This interesting book is,a ooUactipn of ;dsli*hb- 
fcl sketches of the life of the Bavenda, a small 
Bantu tribe living ohiefly on the slopes of the 
Zontpaosherg range in .NorthKn iTcwvaa!- A 
touch of the real atmoephere of primitive Bavenda 
life ie imported to these stories by setting 
them down as the Bavenda narrator would him¬ 
self have told them, and in .pjany fi»sse did 
tell thew. A book like this admii^bly eervee to 
popularies the important study of primitive life. 


J?4aciplfte si. 5«hj»Q^-->Sy 
P,LL.J>. Gh-, itfew ^ork * Zoaios. 

flrst Bweipn. .tf ^P. 4. 
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Tbia is. a revised editioD of Dr. Boses well- 
known book on Sociology. The book is I'ecast 
and partly re-written ao as to bring the study 
of the major problema of society ap to date. 
Among the features of the revisioD, the author 
Dotes the following >-Lees coateria] drawn from 
the Past and more from the Preseot; more attentioo 
to the teudenoies in oontemporary population^ jun¬ 
king of the instinct psychology; incorporation of the 
chief findings of cultural anthropologiets; the 
deecriptioD and analysis of seven additional 
varieties of in ter-group conflicts; the recognition 
of the aspect of society ably aet forth by Sorokin 
in Social Moh%lity\ assigning the revolutionary 
process a larger place in the picture; much freer 
use of diagrams; re-arrangement of the material 
by elirainatiag some chapters, adding several new 
chapters, and treating the subject in eleven parts 
instead of five. The book forms a valuable 
introduotloD to the study of sociology. 


Coetume Throughout the Ages.— By Mary 
J?ocms, A. M. (l^pincott Ob. 19$0I. PP jrK+ 
W. Pfic% IB 8. nef. 

This is an interesting and insfcrnctive volume 
BO fer as it goes. Bnt it is not, as the title^ * 
leads the reader to expect, a complete ' historical 
study of the origin and evolution of dreae. The 
book is divided into twb parte, headed reepeotitely, 
•The Historio Dress of the Auoiente, the PrMioh, 
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the English, and the Americans^ and ‘National 
Costume in Europe, Nortbecn Africa, Asia an 
the Americas*. Part I is divided into four sections, 
vis, Costume of the ADcienis which covers only 
21 pages, French Costume which takes up 81 pageej 
Euglish Costume covering 46 pagse, and Aioenoan 
Costume whioh covers 19 pages. The Costume of An- 
olent India has no place in the book. Part II coo- 
sists of three sub-divisions, vh. Costom© io Europe 
ooveciog 67 pages: Costume in Northern Africa 
and Asia covering only 19 pages: Costume 

in the Westorn World (Eskimos, Mexicans, end 
Indians of North end South America) covering 
1$ pages. In tbis second part dress in India is 
disposed of ia 6ve pages and ^ illustrations, 
which cannot be expected to give anything like a 
satisfactory account of dress even 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs and Parsie. The 
varl 008 aboriginal tribes of India with their large 
variety of dress and ornaments from the rude 
leaf-aprons and bark olothiog still occasionally 
met with Hinong a few hill tribes to the pic¬ 
turesque gala oostume and hunting dresess of 
some of them, such as the Naga tribes ofAssam, 
are not referred to in the volume. As European 
Ooetume, an account of which occupies the 
greater portion of the book, the medieval period 
.receives but a soanty treatment. Another defeat 
of the book is the inadequacy of illustratiooe. 
As we teid, the volume before us deale with only 
a p«t of a very large subject, and, as a pione« 
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work io the Held, deserves welooms at the bands of 
students and teachers. 


The Bronze Age.— V. Gordon Childe, (Cavi- 
bridge. Univer^g Press. IBSO). PP. XII+B& 2 . 
Price 8s» 6d. net. 

Students of Pre-historic Archieology will extend 
a cordial welcome to this well-written account of 
the Bronze Age about which so little has yet been 
published, partiouUrly in the form of a systematic 
and connected whole. In this volume Prof. 
Childe baa industriously collected, collated and 
system a l48sd most if not all available materials 
bearing on the subject. So far as India is con¬ 
cerned, a few references have been made to the 
Bronze and Copper Hods in the Indus Valley. 
It is true that in India copper played the same 
role in prebistoric industry (though proably fora 
longer period) that Bronze did in Europe. 
But yet Bronze artefacts are now and then 
unearned from pre-historio sites in India In 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for September, L980, some such arte¬ 
facts,—bronze ornaments, bronze vaseels, and 
bronze bells,—unearthed from prebistoric sites in 
Ohota Nagpur were described and illustrated by 
the Editor of this Journal. The aze-head 6gured 
in Plate XX of that article, which together with 
She other objeots described in that article are to be 
seen in the Patna Museum, has since been found 
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OQ ohemical aQ&lysia to be made of broQze. This 
ia perhaps the only broaze axe-bead 9o fiw 
discovered in India. 

We expect that this excellent wwk will mfibt 
with ap extensive demand and a second edition 
will before long be called for and published with 
additional materials and further details. 


An African Savage^a Own Story—.5y Lobofola 
(Alfred A. Knopf London, IS^SO). I*P. 

40i. Pr%C€ 10$. 6d. 

This very novel sod interesting volume pur¬ 
ports to be a oonfeasional autobiography of a 
oiviUxed African savage. As evideooe of the 
identity of the author with Corporal Eindai 
Lobogols who joioed the British Army in the 
Great Bnropean War, faoeimilies of his Kilitary 
Kecommendatloa, bis CertiBoate of Discharge from 
the Royal Fusiliers in 1930 and his Passport to 
embark for Egypt en roiUe to Palestine are 
printed. The unsigned lotroduotion is no evidence 
of the truth of the narrative in every detail, and 
there appears to be some interoal evidence in the 
hook to indicate that certain facte or iocidenta 
have been exaggerated and embroidered. But, m 
it is observed iu the Introduction, df every word t ^ 
of the story were wholly false, the narraUve wooM;^ 
stall be interesting” Some features of savage 1'^’^ 
in Africa appear to be fairly well presented; and -}. 
the popular form in whioh they are presented ^ 
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is liksly to interdst tbe gsuer^l reader in savage 
life. The book also servos the useful purpose of 
drawing pointed attention to the question ot the 
Influeiiee of modern oirilination on savage life. 


An Introduction to Physical Anthropology.—* 
By C. P. SUhbe, F. R. C. $. (London: Fdward 
Arnold. 2950)^ PP. 196s Prico JS$ 6d. 

As an introduction to Physical Anthropology 
this book will serve a useful puipose. The subject 
is considered from three view-points, vis. (:) 
Zoological (or the evolution of man from the Pri¬ 
mates), (ii) Palsontologioal (or tbe study of the 
foMil remains of men) and (lil) Ethnological (or 
tbe study of the physical characters of living 
people with a view to understand their classification 
into races). The auatoinical part of the book is 
the strongest. In the chapter (XIIIl on tbe 
B&amioation of the Living Subject, a clear and 
somewhat detailed exposition of the biometric 
method might have been nsefnlly added. Tbe 
only map is defeotive, aud there is no biblio- 
' grapby. So far as It goes, however, tbe book 
will be helpful to beginners in tbe etudy of 
Physical Anthropology, in fact, it is one of tbe 
beet introdnctions to the subject in Engliab. 
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PrOTerbs Literature. CompiUd f^om MateriaU 
U/t \>y the late T. A, Stephw. ediud by 
tVilfrid Bonier, B. A.y Ph. D. d Published by 
the Fotk'lore Society, (London: William Gluiehir, 
Lid. 29SOj. PP. XX*49C. 

This bibliography of works relating to Fro verbs 
ouireot io civilised Europear ccantrias as well aa 
those of primitive peoples, will be of lovaloable 
help to the student who tnny feel attracted to 
this faaoinatiog branch of folklore. The compilation 
must have entailed considerable patience and 
industry both to the author and to the editor. 
As many as 4004 works of different oountries of 
the world have been r>^ferred to. The topogra* 
phical arrangement generally adnpted in the 
volume has much in its favour. 


The Universe Around Ue.—-Sir Jamee 
Jean$y M. A., h. S 0.9 Sc. V., L. L. D., F. A 5., 
I Unxvereiiy Prenif OamMi^e, I9S0}. PP. Prioe 
19i. Ud. 

Sir James is essentially a man of Astronomy. 
He is also what we may call a 'man of ^e wo^ld^ In 
this book tbe author attempts to explore the mysCettee 
of the tioiest atom aod tbe most giantra nebula 
with the help of all the recant theories regarding 
matter of which the Universe ia built. 

In all the recent tbeoriea adv&Qoed^ from 
Einstein's theory of Relativity to Sir Brneet 
Rutherford's ooncuption of the structure of the 
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atom—^hioh according to the old Daltooic conception 
being* tbs ultimate conetituent of matter was 
indivisible but recently split up into electrons and 
protons—siroplioity has been the key-note. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir James, just as Eioatein^e theory of 
Relativity de^iocs God as a pure mathematician — 
not a mechanician physicist of the Newtonian 
school—similar simplicity is attributed to the 
Creator who most possibly did not oreatc a 
moltiplicity of atoms m the primeval composition 
of the Universe, According to Dalton^B atomic 
theory the atom of every element was different 
from the atom of every other element. But the 
new theory asserts that thn action of God in this 


matter has been the creation of a simple proton 
round which a number of eleotrons revolve just ns 
our earth and the solar system revolve round the 
central Sun, and these minute electrons end protons 
socordiDg to difference in the number of electrons 
go to build up the different elements. In support 
of thi9 it bae been proved that the heaviest 
UranSam with atomic weight 288 splits up into 
^linm and lead of lower ateww weights. This 
hnngs UB to the transmutation of elements from 
higher to lower and ooDsequently the disintegra- 
tion theory of the Universe gate its hold on 
otir minds, 

Tba satoor bowiersr io ,c*rvit,g oot the Uai- 
reree beg.ne fVom the other eod of the oyete. 
He piotares the primeval oba« to b» oompoged of 
^ijt«t state of roetter and pef»»tliog nniformiy 
tliK>tighoat laenite spaee ttt the form of a gas. 
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Tbift uniforcD eubetaDce some mysterious ageooy 
begaD to oondese at diflereot places to give birth 
to giaUt nebulae whiob however splits op into 
stare. The author sums up the process m 
follows:— 

Primeval chaos—nebuie—stars—planets —sateU 
lites—higher eUmenis—lower dlomsQts—>radiatii>n— 
energy at the lowest depth. 

The process is a mixture of both evolution 
and devolution combined. If this oombiued view 
of the author is to be takeo, tbe question 
naturally arises why matter which was so sparse 
in the beginning should not at once change into 
radiation but pass through a laborious process 
of condensation and thsn disintegrate ? 

The author has also no faith in the theory of 
oyoles and holds tbe view that energy at the 
• lowest bottomless pit can naver re-form ioto 
matter—the energy then attaining some sort of 
i^m?an of the Badhistio philosophy. 

- P. M. 

Tbe Mysterloua Universe— .Sy Sir tfomss Jaons 
i<. A.y D. So. Sc. D.f L. L. F. R. (UnwtrtUy 
Press, OcHn6n<{vs, 1P$0) PP Priu Cd. 

This is a fascinating treatise on the riddle of 
the Univerae. The author is not only a great 
rnathecnaUoal philosopher but also a great artist. 
It is no QMan to present aoch subjsota 

as Hatter, Eadietloa and Belativity in a maouer 
table and ioUlligible evei^ to those who do not claim 
to have any traiulng in philosophioa) teobnioali{iBB. 
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The author’d luoid and forcible expositioo leavea 
nothiug unintelligible, and one h oocaaeionally led 
to believe that the riddle of the Universe ia not 
after all 80 difficult for ua to understand ae it 
appears to be. This book has been deservedly one 
of the beet aellers of the year 1080, and nobody 
interested in any way with subjects referred to 
above should mies reading such an entbralliug 
snrvey in a nutehell written by a master. 

- P. if. 


Mendel's Principles of Heredity.— By W. 
Bauson, M. A.y F. R. 5., V. M. H. (University Press: 
CatrJ/ndgc. 19S0). Price IS $. net. 

This ia the fourth impression of a well knowo 
olaesio of biological literature which was first pub* 
lisbed in 1908. No one was better fitted to 
expound htendel'a principle of heredity than 
Bateaon to whom and whose pupils we owe a 
mass of detailed work extendiog Mendelism to 
plants other than peas, as also to man and other 
mammals, birds and Inseots. This latest edition of 
the book will find a ready welcome froin all 
stndeDts of biology and allied soienoss. 


The Story of CiTilization through the Ages.— 
By Charles Richelt with a Fareward by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Translated by Fred Rothwll. {AUen <& 
Unwin 19SO). FP. 116. Price $s. Sd. net. 
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Although as a survey of the hietoty of huntaa 
civilization from its earliest begioniuge to the 
present time, the book is too meagre and sketchy 
there is oot even a Iroe aboot India and her 
contribution— it emioently fulfils its main object 
whicbj in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge in tbe 
Foreward, is '^to emphasise tbe destructive and 
ruinons obaraoter of Internationa) jealousies and 
convicts, and to trace all the real and permanent 
progress (from barbarism to the present begionings 
of civilization) to the intervening periods when 
tbe soiences and arts could be properly cultivated". 
The obief obstacles to Progress* according to tbe 
aathor> are War and other dell ter ious of , inter¬ 
national rivalry typified by the Customs House aud 
restrictions on the free interohange of goods. The 
author coocludes tbe book in tbe following words,— 
The task of tbe present age is a simple one: 
to give might to right, to tsmove might from 
that which is not right, and to snbstitaba truth 
for error. Science is the great emanolpator, aud 
it ie towards her that we should all turn our 

eyes.And if science is to hold sway, there 

must be unity amongst men, that is to say, 
Books with such humanist and interna- 
tioualist outlook will serve a most useful purpose. 
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sf AncieDt Indian History and CiviU- 
aatiofi.—% Dv. R. C. Mojumdav, M. A., Pk R, 
(OalouUa,im). PP. ^VJ+eS8. Price 2 $ s. 6 d. 
(kn, 18 ). 

This volame writCdii by u distiuguiab^d aoholar 
and Sutbority on Indian history will be equally 
welcome to tbc aeriouB student of Indian bUtory 
and to the general reader who desires to have su 
aocarste and reliable acoount of Anoient Indian 
history. A perusal of the book will ooovinoe 
the student of the justloe of Ite eUicn to be the 
Hrst book of ite kind, Both in its matter aod In 
Ite niaouer or method of treatment the book ia 
•f Bret* rate exoeilence and deaervee cordial welcome 
at tho hande of etndente and teachers. 


I. ORION REIICION UNO COSTOMS. 

8f RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m. a., b, u, m. i- ^ 

PriM.—?V«R'0 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

Ooi T. 0. Hodflon, M. A., Htader in in thi Um’ 

0/ C<unlmd $4 “A book like tbU—wine, cJew, 
id«oti6c, »yispAthetio, oomprehoniive^is of prioid icDporUncoto 
tbe itudeot of Aotbropology, to the etodeat of Foli^oo sod to the 
AdniaiAtrstor who eeeki or eboaMioek to uodersUnd the forcee 
which govern burasn eotiviUes. end it ie taW of ohera aad intereet 
for the geaerel roeder whodeeicei to know somechiog st oooe 
eouurate ead loteligible of the Peoples of Illdie*^ 

Dr. B. Jt Mftrett» M. A, D- So., Jitetor SxMf ColUft 
Oi;/ord «1q re; opioion tbo Isteab work of Rsi Bsbedur 
Seret Obsndn B07, osmel;, Oram RtUffim nnd Ctufamw (Beaehi, 
lySdhfdll; neioUtne the high aUoderd of eoeoreto obeemtioo 
end wtiaa.\ iaierpretstion elreed; rewhed b; bica io his well.kDOwa 
raeeerohea for which Znrapw nholei>s ere ezroedlagl; gretofol; 
for It ie obrioai tfast, so long es he eooepte the seme MfiOae of 
bdaetive eaquir;, the Indieo investigetor bee e better oheooe of 
ptobbg end peoetratiog to tbe troth in regerd to eU ibinga lodiea 
end oapedeil; in regerd to the pepchologicel feota." 

Sir Arthur Kelth» M, A, M. D., L, L. D.» P. B. 0 . S, 
F. R. S., . — "! een very oooBoiou" of the greet work yoo 
here done a^d ere doiog. There is 00 achool or college of Antbro 
pology bet will meke e epeciel piece for this yuor leteat work both 
00 iti librery abelvoi end in iCa beert. I doubt It eoy one bee ever 
done so oaob for cbe Anthropology of e people as you here do^o 
for tbs Orwoo. I sadorae eJl ay frieod OoI. Hodsoa bee writtep la 
bis prefeos end in pertiooler would I aoderline your dismtereeted 
e&d ^srmsteat labour for the tdveooe of Bcieaoe'*. 

Dr. RoUad B. Dixon, A. M., Ph. D., Prt/«mr of Ant^ 

pokn ^ Harvard Uninoroitf, CanhridffO, Hm., 

I WM delighted to get pur reeeoe be<A on Oram iUegeofs 
Md have reviewed it for tbe Amerioao Aotho^idogis^ *□» 


* 


(ii) 

book o*rrie$ on tbe bi^b steodtrd wbiob you hare lot in your 
praTiooa work*, aod preaenta tbo iMteriul in a yery efCoocive Irooi. 
1 congratuisco you oo it mosb cordUUy. 

The Times (Loodoa, Pebiwy 28, 1929):- A wydBtaiW 
aoconot of tbe religioo and o&gioof the Onoos of Cbote<NAgpur, 
a people of Dravidiaa apeeoh. It ia baaed ou twelve yean’ 
jonetigatwn by « highly conspetanb etlioologiat, who hta already 
pQbU&bed a work on tbia yoopfa It oao be aeen what a rich 
field there ia In India among tbe mo;e primitive peoplea, wbieh, 
indeed, oeo beat be tilled by traioad Indian etbnologiaU. There 
ia a long obapu^r alao on oioveDeots during tbe laet bund red 
yeera and more among tbe Oraooe toward# a bigber, ai ropier 
roiigien, vhioh will intereat atodenta of religloua payobology. 

Tbs Nature (Loiidoa, Merab 9, 1929):«. Bthnologiata aro 
bdebwd to Sant Ohaodra Boy for bia valuable book “JAa 
Oriwni or Chot<^Jfa9puf'’ (191b), and now he haa provided a 
a»dy of Ofooa JitUffion and CmUmt wbiob aboold U read by 
all tboee who era iutoieatcd in primitli'e religlona. Tbeeipeoial 
»alue of thia book ie not merely in the detailed eoeonato of 
#ooio.ieligioua and raligieua littn and oaremoaiee and megieal 
praetioee, but in the very auggfeetive reljgiooa traaefonnotioni 
Ihel beva oocnrred aince the Oiwooe arrived, and the procaaa 
ia atill oontinain||. 

The Discovwy, (London, February 1929):- Whan tbe 
birtery of e^aological etady in India cornea to be written, tbe 
fteme of tbe aotbor of thU work ia leaat likely to be overlooked, 
Sj bit own work aod hj bU enoouregement of otbera ee editor 
of the periodteal Jfoa in India, he baa deaarved well of. bia 
ooUeagne* in anthropology. Sarat Chandra boy bee pubiiabed 
hm tbe promieed oontinaetion of faie atudiea of tbe Onon of 
which tbe firet inataimenc appeered aa long ago aa 1915, Tbe 
•Qthor ia bore conoemed only with tbelr religione and magioa) 
bobeb, bo^ dirwtiy in tbeoueivea and in their relatioa to tbe 
Oiw eoeial ioatioitioM, aocb aa are involved in birth, marriege 
iQd death. Of parcienlar ioterett to etedeota of folklore and 
primjftve leligion are the aeoUooa deling with agoonltonri 
•remoqiea and tbe belief in wicebonft wbiob a£.rd miwh neefol 
naterrai for both compariaon and oontraat wi*b European fi:4kbie. 


(Hi) 

A Bnea obapWr de»l» mih nHya.\ moveioBOto wd modere 
teQdeooiM m 0 «.r «ligion vrhkb h highly wg*e«Ci« ^nd 
dMftrvu the careful atteDOoB of »» ^^9 .d any '•ay 

mtonated io or ooanecwd with the problem* of edroiniitfation 
among people® o! neo-Suropean eolttire. 

The Stateaman (Calcntta, March 17, 1929):— The Rw 

Bahadur is wellknowD for hie etoellont monogiapha on the Mmdv 
and the Oraow, aod ia ererywhere reeogniaed ae an anlhropologiat 
of rare imight. India, with it* great variety of raera nerioDalitiea, 
oreeda, ouelotna and calturea aSbrdj an exeJlenl fleld for chr 
anthropologUt end eocielogiit. TbUnew book will be etudied with 
delight by Boientlete in many ceuntrle*. The author hie made 
u capital uae of hli ^pportniiitice of itudying the levera! tnbea 
of aborigine in Chota-Hagpur and Central India. 

Th© Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 11)20):— Tho learnetl 
author ie a pioneer in the fleM of anthi-opology and neede no 
intt'oductlon. Hli prevloaa worke— fA«-BtrAora Tftr «V«ntfcM and 
Th 4 Urwnt aro olawica and hiwl already eetablish^d a wurld-wide 
Topuiatioft for Sim. The piteent voluine ia a befitting 
aoQcieeeor to hU previmii wnrki. It ie tJ« outcome of the aolhorie 
deep and lahorioui inveetigatione into the religion and euawme 
of the Oroofu, a inuoh*negleetod tribe of CbnU'Nagpui', carried 
oo for a long period of about twelve yean and aa lueh an 
iavaloable tieeauro to mudeiue of anthiopnlogy and ecudeaU 
of roligioo. 

The get-up of the book I* Mcollant. Iti Blit)it, the hook 
Iravee nothing to be deeired, 

Tho Servant of India (^Mona. May M, 1929)The 
book li worthy of iho author, Ilm Bahadoi ri, C. Roy of Ranchi, 
who ia * well-known atudent nf anthropology roiatlog to the 
aboriginal tribe* of ChoU-Nagpor aod the i^ntrnl Inrliao Pla^icau. 

The obaptor on eocio-raligiou* ritoe and cereroouia* ia very 
intereetiog and demand* careful atudy. The last chapter on tbe 
Onon fitiiffion with iu rev i vel movernen U ia exceedingly ioBtmeilvo. ^ 

We etrongly recotnmend the book to »tudent« of anthropology f- 
M well ae Co tbe geneial reader. , ’ 

Tlie Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)-— ^ 
Babador Sarat Chaudm Roy i* one of tbe few ladlene who vj 
has abovn a keen inteimet ia tbe atudy of tbe primltfva Wk* | 


oi this oouotry. lo fwt, ihe work# th»6 he bu already 
yubliahed have earoed for him tbo wpatation of being oor 
fonimoit authority on the aborigiooe of Chote-Nagpui*. The 
p««nt voluma od Ot'oon, Btltgion and Cwumt U the 
wqual w hi* earlier work on Tfu Ortumt ^ Okota^offpw 

{l«I0). In u the Hai Babador hw given an exhauitire account 

of the religiODB and aocial inatitotion* of thie intoreatlng tribe, 
the reeolt of doie pereonal obeervatioD and intimate aequaiDtaQoe 
tpreadiiig o?oi* a period of twenty yeare He baa nnalyied the 
Oraoa beliefe into their purely religinue and magioal udeeand 
bw deecribed tho eoatom^ and litea aseooieted with tbe chief 
orioaeof life. Ae an authoritative treatoent therefore of Oraon 
life lo all it« pbaeei, iooludiog some of the modem tendenoioi, 
bie aoooont oould hardly be improved. 

The book {• well-prioted and illuatratcd and tbe price i» 
moderate for c work ofthiikind- For atodaote of Anthropolegy 
So the Poat-Qraduatfs oltMi of oor U&ivareitiae it ibonld form 
a vary band/ aod reliable teabbeok for eotne of their courim 

The Quarterly Jounial of the Mythic Society 
(baogaW, July. 193$):- lUf Babedor Saiat Cbaodra Hoy 
la too well known In the oothropologioal world to need any 
JotKduction. The publieatien of a volume oa Ofxtm Mifficn 
‘ind Cfufcmt waa foreebadi>wed in 1916, when bit Oraont of 
eWAww Il"t appeared. He bae liaoe been oagaged io tbe 
Invortigatlon of their rollgton and cuetoiai for well^iigb twelve 
yeaw, end tbe reeulte arc embodied In the prceent richly 
tUoftrated volume, 

Tbe work ie full of charm acd intoren to tbe general 
*«der who deeiree to know eooetbjag of the roJigioo and 
«*tocne of tbia iuterertiag peopk We bave great pleaaure b 
oemmeading tbie volume to all atudanta of aothrepology. 

Ba 

As only a limited oumbtr of copies have been pnntei 
mt^ng purebam are tvqueoted to pbee their orders 
with the itndersigiud witbont delay. 

The Manager, 

'MAN IN INDU’ Offio®, 
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€iu JAMBS 0. PRAZBH, o. v. i-, 1 - u •>., i-iw, f. 0 . x.. 
p. a. 8, 0 - M., ProfMior of Anthropology in tho Trloity Colltfo. 
Cwnhridgo write*:— 

. 1 find it chemtotlwd by tbe bigh ciuwHtia* a 

mark your former monograph* on the MucdM and Oraonfr 
You have wndorod a valuable 8 »viM to anthropology by plao* 
ittg 00 woerd th* cuatom* and Wlof* of a vary priroitiva Wiba 
about wbioli vary littlo waa known boforo and which, but for 
your c*r*ftil and prolongod oUervntion*. might hava paaaad 
nway pmctically unknown,. A* in your fomar voluaa* I 
fulniiro Iho dlligonoo with which yon Kara ooUectod a larg* 
body of intenatiog faota and the parfaot lu^ty with which 
you hnv* art thorn (brih. Tba hook |a a Auo apaolttao of a 
laoDograpb on ao Indian tribe and must always rcmaiii the 
atudai^ authority on tb* aubjacl. J congratulaU you h««ily 
on your aoSievamant, mmI oamoatly tnirt that you will amtinur 
your valnablo iuvoatigatleu and giro other vluillRr ateoutila 
of other priznitivo and littla known Indian triljca 

Sir AHTHUR KEITH, u. n, v. R. c. a, l l. d., k. u. », Oou* 



aamtor of tbo Museum ajid lluntorian Profeawr, Royal CoUagv 
of Surgeon* of England, write*:— 

.You have don* a splondid piece of work—ono 

aakeBuiop* indebted-to you. 

Dn. A. a HADDON, b, Sa 0., r- a. a, 
d! Oambndga, writes 

aooMrtWMii eteanent work, 
oontelbution to lodlii Bthsrtogy.. 







t)& KOLAND B. D]X0^» a. m., Pfi. D., Profesaor o£ ADtAro* 
pology in tbe Harva>rd Uaiv^rairy vrites 

.Tou 4re Mrtoinlj doiog vork to b« proud of in the 

Btudiea you bave published o! the Cbou*KftgpQr irlbea, auda]! 
aoCbropologiata are in jour dabu If only we could have aimi. 
iar etndiea of all tha vildar peoples of India, how fine i( 
iroold b* ]. 

THE NATVRE, (Loudon; Septamber 19, 192fi):— 

..Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Boy for tbe light he has tbrowa on tbe past and preeeot 
•ulfcoro of the Chota*Nagpur plateau. In tbe SiAafand Orim 
Bmttuvh 39ci4t/t Journal he bat opened op new gtbund in tbe 
archaeology of bis area. Hie monograpbe on tbe 2funda* and 
OnacM are olaMioa. *‘The Birbora* U yet aoother firtvrate rtodj, 
e study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of tbs work* 
iugs of tbal) mytterious oouplex of tboogbt and fosJing wbicb 

go to make up bnman oulture.Ur. Roy is nerar u 

thsoriMr or a partisan ; hit diction is ■ivpie and preoiso, his 
loipiration cotnse itr^bt from the hserts of the humble folk 
lie hns made his friends. 


3. TBS MT7MDAS AITS THSZE007:TTB7 With 

nunuiroue illuitratlons, and an Introduotion by Sm EDWARD 
QAIT. ft. 0 . a. r., a I f., r. o. Pi{. n. 

Priee>^lz Rupees. 

802ie opjyioffs. 

Sm J. Q. PRAZBBv b. o. u, u l. d., tiitt p., f. b. a., 9. i. a, 
P ro f WiQr of Sodlel Autbrepciogy la tbe UniTsnity of Li7erpool> 
rrfbes.'— 

It is a work of great iDterest and high value as a full and 
aoourute desoriptlon of an lodiao HiU*tnb^. 1 oongratolate 
you oc hsTlag produced it Tou roust have given mu^ time 
and UdMur to tbe reeear^ei whlob you have embodied in thm 
book. But the time and labour have been w^ speat The 
deeoription seems ezlMmely clear aad weQ vrittsn la the 
eimplu language wbicb It apptoptiate to tbe «ad tbe 

tnmalatione of tbe poettp are eWanng. 
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I. THE CULT OF BHUTADAMABA. 

Br 

B. BKAmOHARYA, H. A., PH, D,, 

Oritntal ImtHuU, Banda. 

It ie now utidi&poted that the three great 
religioue syaUcoB of ludia developed their own 
pantheon, each following ite own tradition!, and 
for this poppoee deitiee were often borrowed from 
one pantheon to another. This prooeee of borrow- 
bg haa been going on from time immemorial, 
and, aa probably the Hindne were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jainism and B add hum 
Id earlier stages oomrconly raosaoked the Hioda 
God! for building up tbeir own pantheons, By 
using the word “Pantheon” it is not the intention 
to emphaaiae that tba BuddhiaU and Wnas wor¬ 
shipped the deities or ware idol worahippera, bnt 
only to show that the followers of both acknow¬ 
ledged or reoogDiBsd several gods in their e^^lier 
stages. 

But later on, particularly in the Tftotrio age 
which practically begins with the seventh cen^y, 
the Bnddhista ware the 
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soientifioaily ciassiBed, and thoronghly efficient pan* 
theon, The Hindue had their pantheon in the 
Puratiaa at aome earlier period and ae thie wae 
somewbat attractive to the Bnddbieta and the 
Jainai, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
ngmbar of the Paurapio deitiea into their own 
paotheona. Bat in the Tantrio age tbr^Buddhieta 
headed the Het and their pantheon, beoauee of the 
wealth and variety of godi and goddeeeee, created 
a profound impression on the followers of the 
Hindu and Jain a faithe, and they did not hesitate 
to borrow ahd Inoceporate as many of (he deities 
of (be Buddbilt pantheon ae would satisfy their 
fleede. In (be matter of a pantheon the Jainas 
were always lagging behind, and in this respect 
they never developed any originality nor wealth 
of ideaa, and ae their pantheon is the smallest 
possible it is not proposed to deal with it at 
any great length. But the inter-relation between 
the Buddhist end Hindu pantheons was remark* 
able, and the deities in these two religious systems 
were so Intermixed that it has now become 
almost impossible to distinguish between the two 
classes, The position has tbue become very com¬ 
plicated as the Tantrio system of the Buddhists 
is almost forgottso. so much so, that many will 
not believe that the Buddhists ever had any 
pantheon or deities, and therefore a large number 
of Buddhist deitiea are to-day reoognieed and 
worshipped as Hindu. 

It is just to point out some instances where 
oertain deitiea of purely Buddhist origin have 
been bodily incorporated into the Hindu pantheon 
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The OuU Qf ShtUadamafd. 

And 6VdQ at the preseot moment &r6 being 
worehipped by the Hindufl, that I ooQtri bated a 
paper before the last eeaBioo of the Oriental 
Conferenoe at Lahore, entitled “Buddbist Deiriee 
in Hindu Oarb’^ la this paper I made an attempt 
to flhow that some important Hindu deitiea, eoch 
ae Kali, Tara, BhadraVaU, SaraevatJ, Mafljughoaa, 
Chhinnamasta, etc. were originally Buddhist in 
ooneeptioD, form and character, but later on were 
incorporated into the Hindu pantheon and widely 
worehipped throughout the length and breadth of 
India. Thie was due to the fact that the Hindoe 
of the Tantrlo age were very probably atruok by 
the power of the goda and the Mantrae of the 
BuddhieU, which oould be employed for all ooo- 
oeivable objeote; and thui they did not loae time 
in borrowing and inoorporating such deiriee of 
the Buddbiata ae were wanting in Hindulem. 
The other reaaon why thie fact rern^oa undetected 
eveD DOW ia the complete diaappearance of 
Buddhism from the eoil of India at the adrant 
of the Muhammadana who made it a point to 
kill the TOonke, loot their monaateriea, and burn 
their librariee of valuable maQueoript treasures. ^ 
The great popularity of the Buddhist Tantras, 
Tjntric system, doctrines and practices proved ao 
attraotivs to the masaea that it was a sheer im- 
posaibility on the part of the Hindus nob to 
accept some of the doctrines and ^ practices into 
Hinduiara, which would have otherwise been 

' TaUtuU i ITctiri in EUiot: Siticrti of India us tdd by fur ovn 
fmtonans, Vol-11, p. 50® gWea an Mccuot cf the doings of the 
Muhftmmftdane at Uie Ockotapori monMtery- 
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threatened with deatructioo. The Hindus however 
oould not surpass the Buddhists either In the 
sublimity of their doctrines or the beinoueness of 
their practices; aitd therefore the Buddhists were 
the eupreuie masters to the (ield of Tautrism by 
virtue of the number of books written and the 
followers practising the Tan trie method a No one 
can Goncrive what would have happened if the 
Buddhists had been allowed to go their own way 
as they were doing during the T«lntrio age. The 
oonseqaenoee would certainly have beun very 
grave for the future of Hinduism and Hindu 
oolture^ both of which would hnve entirely col lapsed. 
It was very luoky for the Hindus that the 
hfahuromadans oame and by one stroke of their 
sword destioyed all vestige ot this once mighty 
religion. Few people can imagine why the 

Mubammadsns fixed the Buddhists m their target 
of attack, but the reason for this is not very far 
to seek. The Buddhist religion believed in 

concentration in monasteries from its very 

iDoeption et the time of Buddha, and one reason 
for the g^sat popularity it at that time and 
rabsequently enjoyed, was that Buddhism oould 
provide a haven of rest for its followers. Hip* 
duism never belleveii in concentration, but always 
advocated deoentralisation With the Hindus r«H* 
gir>D was A 'cottage industry', and the heads of 
Boctsl organisA^ioDS always made it a point to aee 
that every one in every house followed the 
duo trines and practices prescribed in the S'^tras 
There was a powerful social organisation behind 
the S'astras, and the individuals and honeeholders 
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had to taka oara not to provoke the wrath of 
aooUty by disobeying the mandates of the 
S'aatraa. 

With the BuddhisU, monaatevie! were a neoeesity 
fi-om very ssriy times owing to the peculiar 
rsstcifltioDa and diioiplins enjoined by Buddha on 
hie followers, Buddhism, moreover, had no respect 
for society, as it was moetly ooncerued with out- 
caatos or l..w castes oonsisting of original mhi.bi- 
tanta of the ciiuntry not afBlialed to the ortbodoi 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separata 
organisations, such as the monasteries, were a 
necessity in Buddhism. Since then, the followers 
of Buddhism belisved in monasteries, built new 
ones, equipped them with buildings, paintings, 
hsautiful carvings of atone, images of exquisite 
beauty, and enriched them to a great extent with 
the accumulated wealth of ^ee. Some of the 
Pjnniateriss presented the appearance of forts, and 
as the monha ware dreaed in one particular faahion 
they resembled an army of loldiers. So « 

the Hindus remained at the helm of political 
power in India these monasteries, monks and even 
the Buddhists wore not harmed except on rare 
orcaeinne, because the Hindu rulers always practised 
, tnlevatiori in religious matters, and sometimes even 

embraced religions other than then' own. And 
hence the Buddhists were safe in the hands of 
the Hindu ruleve, but when the Muhammadans 
came their chief ohjeotive was to loot and conquer. 
' They took the monasteries to be forts, and the 
monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
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ftonibilated Buddbiam along with theiCf 

and thu^ indirectly saved Hindaisin from fhrther 
disruption, and helped its followers in oousolidat- 
ing their position. To Hindolsco they oould do 
very little direct barm, as religion with the 
Hindus was a ^cottage industry’, and to destroy 
Hinduism it becomes oecessary to destroy all 
villages and cottages and the liters tare scattered 
over the whole country. The Kuhammadaos did 
not come with the object of destroying any 
religion as such, and they were satisfidd when 
they could get enough money and enough territory 
by subjugating the different rulers all over India. 
So the deetruction of Buddhism in India at the hands 
of the Muhammadans was a mere accident and a 
great landmark in the history of the development 
of the differeot Indian religions. 

It would have been very wise if the Hindu 
could have thrown off the pAroioious Tan trio system 
and Tantric doctrines and practices they obtained 
from the Buddhists, immediately on the banishment 
of Buddhism. It Is, therefore very unfortunate 
that this very T&ntrism was allowed to remain, 
which is now eating into the vitals of Hindu 
society. The unscrupulous priests fonnd the deities, 
temples, and all paraphernalia attached to them 
to he very lucrative, particularly because the 
masses were very superstitious and ignoraut, and 
thus the system and the practices have continued 
to flourish until the present time when society 
has io^t almpst all vigour, which religion seeks 
to inteusffy* Jo the result has been disae- 


tjrotm. Bren to this we find genoine BnddhitfC 
dnibies being fft»t«h!pped m genuine Hindu temples 
by gennine fbllirwers' of Hinduietn, with the 
greatest possible deTotlon,—for whose good and 
beoefifi God alooe knows j 

BboUdamara is a peculiar deity acknowledged 
both by the Hindus and the Buddhiats» It is 
liot known whether BboUdamara is still worshipped 
5 b eny part of India, but this deity is selsoted 
because it is possibls to compare minutely the 
Hindu and Buddhist forms of the same deity 
from available materisls. This is one more example 
to show bow a Buddhist deity ie taken into 
Hinduism for its multifarious nsefolness. A, com* 
paHson of the two forma bsoomes quite easy as 
there are extant two Bhatad&msra XaDtraa, one 
belonging to the Hindus and the other to the 
Buddhists. As will be shown in the sequel Uus 
Bhfltadatnara war borrowed for the Hinda pantheon 
along with a Inyro. number of doctrines and prao- 
tics^ ourrent among the Buddhists. The oult of 
Bhotadamara is remarkable as iUustratiog mutual 
borrowings of deities from one pantheon to 
another. 

^Besides the Bhntadamara Tantra there are 
extant four Sadhanas ^ in tVm SndbanaTnl1& 
referring to the worship of the «aino deity. Two 
of these Sidhanas are aesign^fd to t^o authors of 
Tantric Buddhism namely, Vairoebena and Trailikya- 
vsjm. ^ It is easy to assign a date to Vairoohana 
as he is th& same as Tairochana RaksiU who is 

* BbatCacbaryya, B.. ed : ^ol. tl, S64, 26fi, 266, 207 

• Ibid pp. 611, 624. 
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said to have been a disciple of Guru Padinasam- 
bhava who went to Tibet to reform the Baddbiem 
of that country when King Khri Sron Lde btau 
was reigning in Tibet, This king ie believed to 
bav© reigned between A. D. 728*764, and as 
Vairoohaoa was also hie contemporary it is not 
uoreaeonable to assign him a period ranging from 
the second quarter of the 8lh century. Very 
UUle, however, ia known about the otber author 
who referred to the deity Bhotadamara esoept to 
mention that bis name occurs in a manusciipt .of 
the Sadhsuamaia which was written in 1165 A-D. 
and therefor© the author cannot be later than the 
beginning of the 12th century, * It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the cult of 
BhuUdamara was very well known la the time 
of Vairocbana Rakshita in the middle of the 8 th 
oentury. 

As regards the Tantra of BhQfcadamara it must 
hv> stated in the beginning that it has no con- 
neotioD with the Damara literature of the Hindus. 
The Damacas ^ are a division of the Tantrio lite¬ 
rature of the Hindus and six priuoipal Bamaras 
are recognised, namely, Sivadamara ( 11007 verses), 
Yogadaroara (285S8 verses), Dorgadamara (11583), 
Sarasvatadaroara (9905 verses), BrambadSmara (7105 
verses) sod Gaodbarva<jatDara (60060 verses). 
Though a list of Dimaras is mentioned in the 
Varahltantra, the Damaras as a rule exist only in 

* Fw the dates of Vairoobme and Tmlokyavajrs see alao.i«4 
iotrodQCtdoo, CSX, OXXI; «dP. N. Bose *. Fnchert in 

Indian VnivtmtM, p. 43, 
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The Oxdi cf BhMtadtmvra^ 

name. The word Damara means ‘Chamatkira* * f>r 
me^o and aa the Taotraa are concerned mostly 
with magic and magical feata it is no wonder 
that a olaaa of literature Is oalled by the came 
of Damara. BhUtacJamara, however, seems to be 
the name of a deity, and as tba BbQtadSmara 
Tantra deals with the different rites bis worship it is 
known by that name, and is therefore uncooneoted 
with the Damara literature of the Hindua Moreover 
as will be shown later on, the origin of the 
Tantra » defmitely Buddhist, and so It is 
unreasouable to asst^oiate the BhQtadltmara Tantra 
with the Damara literature of the Hindus, because 
the Buddhists never r«ooguised the existence of a 
spscial olaes of T&otrio literature such as the 
D&marae. 

It is difficult to say to what period the oalt 
of BhiQtadamsra may be assigned. What is learnt 
from U^e Tantra dedicated to Bhota^mara, ia 
that the deity when invoked gives ths worshipper 
power to esoroise sjl kinds of psaedo*bumaii 
beings each as ghosts, demons, Pisftcaa, Nagas, 
Sinnaras, Apaarasas and so forth, and coerce 
them to submission, in order that they may supply 
the worshippers with all the amenities of Hfe, 
such as wealth, women, places and so forth, and 
after death re-birth in the families of Brahmins, 
or kings. Snoh supernatural beings as ghosts, 
deinoos, sto., were always regarded ae more 
powerful than men, with extraordinary oapsbility 

• ibid ftsareR ( 

2 
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of inflictisg sdverd iojaries to bamdQ beiage. Tbe 
exiateaco of tbeae beiQga baa beeo racognised ia 
India from timo immemorial, and people have 
been conataotly in terror of tbeao semi-divine, 
myaterioQS, ioTieible and highly miecbievoua beings 
BiDce very early times. It has also been recog¬ 
nised from very early times that these beings 
are highly ensceptible to tbe effect of Mantras, 
and vlien pleased or coerced they are able to do 
great good to human beinga They are capable 
of being properly bandied, pleased, co-eroed or 
bewitched by tbe application of diverse formal a. 
Therefore, for a long time from the Vedio times 
onwards various kinds of civilized and uncivilised 
methods are being applied in order either to 
propitiate or co-erce them. In tbe T&nCrie age or 
just a little earlier tbe Buddhists were busy making 
a pantheon and creating gods and goddesses for 
all conceivable objects, and it is no wonder that 
they should pay adequate attention to the neceesil^ 
of subduing such a huge lot of mysterious, 
invimble and mischievous beings, particularly 
because of their great susceptibility to charms. 
What they wanted was that in their pantheon 
there should be a god who would exefoise power 
over these beings, and a set of Mantras to 
enohanh or oo-eroe them. This oalmioated in the 
creation of BbotadSmara and a number of Mantel 
mentioned in the body of the Tantra for the 
enchantment of the different classes of beings 
mentioned before 

But no one can intiodnoe any new idea or 
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innovatioB into BoddhiBin eioept the Bhagavan, 
ffhoae authority even in later. Buddhism was 
supreme. Thus a class of literature was created 
by the BuddhiaU and was known by the name 
of Safigitis. A Sshgiti in a full-fledged form 
Renerally be^fios with the deeofiptioD of an Aaaembly 
of the Faithful aurroun<^iD^t Buddha Bbngavao, 
who aiU JQ a wi«ly of meditalioua and gives 
out oeitaiD new truths not presohad by him 
before whsQ he came down to the earth as 
Kasyapa or Dlpankara. « The Assembly members 
oooasionaUy inieriupt the Bhagavio with their 
duubU which are removed by him. OooasiOQally, 
bU uew tenets are opposed by the membsrs, 
at which Bbagavars becomes aogry and royslenoasly 
makes everyone unoonscious, ’ and revives them 
sealo, whereupon they realise their folly and send 
forth a volley of praise of the Bhagavan. The 
more imporUnt Tanlras are in this form, but 
Uter on the elaborate Iproceedings of the Safigltis 
bfgan to be ahorteoed and ultimately the introduc- 
tnry portTona were considered unnecessary and 
useless and therefore disoarded. 

The BhflUdamsra Tantra begins abruptly with¬ 
out much introduction io tb© form of an elaborate 
desoripiion of the Assembly of the Faithful to- 
Mtber with th© names of tbe principal members, 
as is u>>nal with this class of SafigUis. Therefor© 


lu the Uth Obsplar liia bw bee*: dUtiootly steWd 

This work •hI'Ji i* exp«ted U> «me out shortly la beuDg pnnted 
j<>f the Oruntai 5»n«. 

Tble episode ooouw both iu tbe eod in the 

dimAnt Tantra. 
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the Tantra, though id a Sahgiti form, do as Tjr>t 
cooform to all the rulos that make a Sxhglti. 
This leads oa to believe that the Tantra must 
have belonged to a later age when elaborate 
formalities were not cosidered ueoessary in Bud* 
dhiais for introducing ionovations. In the Bhuta* 
dumsra Taotra Bhagav^n Mah&vejri*dbara is the 
principal speaker, and the Assembly containa 
several important and powerful personages among 
whom we recognize the familiar figure of Mahadeva 
who is represented as freely interrupting the 
Bhegavan either with his doubts or prayers for 
the elueidatioQ of pHrtieular poiots. 

It is DOt at all unlikely that the Bbi^Udamara 
Tantra ushered into existence the cult of 
BhQtadamara, because otherwise we do not see 
any necessity of a speoml Sahgfti introducing his 
worship, as Sahgitia only become necesssiy when 
new idees, new thoughts, aod oew doctrines are 
iotroduced into Buddhism. Before the summary 
of the TMDtra and its subject matter is given, it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhtll«danjara 
may not be con tern poraoeoue with the introduction 
of such ancient deities as A mi tab ha, MunjusrI, 
Avalokites'vara, it is sufficiently old, and that the 
introduction of this deity may be placed in tbe 
very beginning of the Tin trio age itself. At any 
rate, the date of the introduction of the Taotra 
as well as the deity cannot be later than the 8tb 
oentuiy as Vairoohaoa Rakshita actually roentiona 
their names in the S&dhana composed by him. 

There is, however, another point which helps 


$5 
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Q9 in finding out the date of ibe jnlrodootion of 
Ihe TantrA. The Bhi3tn4amAia TantrA, while 
mentionUig the timnifod benefits acrrumg from the 
coercion of the difisjent kiiide of supernatural 
beii'g", S'-veral tiuJM refera to golden DtnirAa as 
cunihig from them in varying quantities in accord• 
aikce with the Mantra piaoiiaed. Now these 
Dln&rne * were the name of an IndiHO com 
struck in imitation of the Hoiuan ooin called 
Denarii which were current in India perhapi from 
the Qtiddle of tho Gupta periocl. Thus it ie not 
unseesonable to pleue the introduction of the 
Bhota4fttnArd Tuptra in the begluhing of the 
seventh century. Moreover, AmarakuMi mentioni 
(he Din&rae as equivalent to golden Nishkas which 
were current. In the 6th century which Is 
believed to be the date of the AmarkosA, Dtuiraa 
(nust have had wideepread ourrenoy, as otherwise 
a foreign word like thii would not have found a 
place in a Koea work. 

Before we take up a detailed com pari ion o( 
the two Tantrae aiiigned to Bbotadamara by the 
adherenta of the Hindu and Buddhist Tlfltrism, 
it ie necessary to stale at the oulavt that 1 had 
the opportunity of examining a single manoecript 
of each ol the two vetsiona which are preserved 
in the Manuscript Library of the Oreinlal IniU- 
tote at Baroda. The Buddhist manuscript (Acc. 
Ko» 18247) is a recant copy of some older 
manuscript of the Tantra as found in Nepnl, very 
probably in the Durbar Libra ry < but the Hindu 

• See article on Ulntfra in A. X. 3wr«; VocabUt «• 

Atialic lanffuaffti { No« iu the Pies) 
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versioQ (Acc. No. 9168^ eeema to be somewhat 
older, say about two hundred years. Both the 
DiAouscripts are full of scribe's errors and numerous 
other kinds of errors, but the Hindu version has, 
in addition, sofiie notes explaining the difficult 
p.»rtion8 of the text, and invambly giving the 
Mantraa expressed in tho’text hy means of code 
words. As is usual with this class of literature 
no name of any author can be found. As I 
consider the Hindu Tautra to be a later and a 
more modified form of the original Buddhist Tantra 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras 
Bide by side for facility of comparleon:— 


Buddhisf Hiiuin 


1 . The first chapter 

opens with a desrriptioa 
of Mtthavsjradhara who 
recites at the request of 
Mshadeva a fariicuUc 
Mantra for subduing the 
diverse kinds of ghosts 
and demons. Immediately, 
dnstruotive rays of light 
issue forth from the pt-r- 
aonofthe Bha^av^n and 
ail the diverse kiuds of 
ghosts and demons are 
seen consumed by the fire 
of the rays. Later on, be 
agsjo utt«m the MftH* 

saiijivsni Mantra io order 


], First Pafftla 
Unmuttai'hsiravj wente 
to know how gods like 
BrnhinU, Indra, S'lva, eto 
were ldlle>i and Lhe me' 
thode hy which the dead 
C(»me back to life Again. 
Id reply Unmatta bhai- 
rava rocites the BhQta* 
dams ra , Th d tra w h tc h 
bestows the final liheraliou 
ae soon as It U known. 
At this stage the coir)* 
menUry begins with 
‘«ai*yirthah’* thus : 

‘‘Ath a B h atadim aram 
Va^bye roaatrig^rg Uta' 
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torew* the deoions after katnyaya. 
showing his wonderful Yurya Vijoanamatrena 
might and raloor, and the n.aiura.iddhiin-upaiabhst 
wind that ciimea out from Unmaltan -Vajraiiatiaye 
the Doae of V»jradhara mahakrodhadhipataye 

toucl.ei the dead bodies of Vy.avyapi inabakayam 

the ghosts and denviiiB ablioiiyabliedakam tatba 
and they are revived forth- Pralayarkam ivatyngram 
with. They begin ti'eiiib- iii'“'’haiimridaladuhaaliain 
ling thereafter and un- Guparamakaran. '.ud- 
ciindlti'inally |ilaoa them- diiain Leddhain bhotnaii 
seK-oe under the proteotioii ll^ati^thitalu 
of Vajiadhara, 8iid;lheir Niima'id sarvabhavena 
lord Aparajita falU at hil UliQladamaranayakain 
feet and want! protection. Ati ato Bhoiad^mera- 
The Bliagavan later oB nmhatantiaraje bhfltabhQ- 
extracts from them a pro- linl-adhaim vidhiviaiataia 
raise that they will render pravakshyami. Ityaha 
all poBsible help to the bh-g8^all Mahavajradba- 
inhabiiants of Jambud- rai-trailnkyadhit.atih. 
vIps, euppiy them with And further on the two 
their daily neehe, food, chief figures Uumatta 

garments, gold, jeweli, end bhnirava artd Unmatta- 
the like, and keep them bln.iravj praol.oally disap- 
protected from the fear pear end-he whole chapter 
ofkingsandenemiea He ie delivered by Uabavajta- , 

also threatens all the dUara. 


. supernataralbeinRS, name¬ 
ly, the Vidyadharla, 
B hfiti nlB, N Sgi nis, Yakshi- 
DI8, Salabhafijikas, Aau- 
rTe, KioD&rTa, Mabanagls 
Oarolis, Pia-cbls, and 


Second Patala 
Vajmdhnra gives out 
the Mantri which oaq 
suMssaiully acoomplbb 
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GaDdhArvra vnth deatruc- the destruotiOQ of the 
ticm if they do uot faith- gods and the ghoets, de- 
fully carry out hie wishes moas and other euper- 
in the matter of providiog natural beings. He utters 
the people of Jambudvipa the Mantra and the gods 
with all that has been such ae InHraand Brahma 
suggested by him. are kilted, who are charao- 

teriaed as BbQtadevat&. 
Af>ar^iU, the lord of 
ghoste, thereupon, touches 
the fe«t of the Bbagavau 
and throws himsetf at hie 
mercy, and promises to 
destroy thd euemiee of the 
people of Jambudvtpa and 
supply them with all their 
needs and protect ibeco. 
On this ae^urance beiug 
given the Bbagavao re¬ 
cites the Mrltasafijivani 
Mantra which miraca- 
iously revives the dead 
BbotadevaUs and they 
begin trembling in terror. 


2. Vajradhars later no 2. Third Patala 
makes the eight principal Unmatlahhairavi asks her * 
Ghosts give out the lord to reveal to her the 
Hridaya Matttras called details by which perfec- 
fn the Hindu vereino the tion may be gaiued' 
Suodari Mantras, eight in through the rsciUtioo of 
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ntambtr. Th^n fallow 
oei tain gatl ifi atid de- 
tH!ied ii)Structio<iB for 
lecltlng tlie different 
MAniTHB in order to aUain 
the different per fee: done. 
Xhede SunderfA Are named 

BA S'l! Bhotakula SundHrf, 
SVf VljayB Sutiilnil, S^I 
Viinala SnnjHit» SM 
Sundarl SM Mariohnra 
SmidHrl. S'll BliQk)iHp4i 
Sun I lari, SM Dhavala 

SiiudarjAncJ SM OaUhu* 

mall Saudatb 


9. Id the seoood obapter 
ibe MehAbboilnl Smae'a* 
fiapravea'mj b; nante tou* 
obea tb« feet of Vajra' 
dh&ra and reviMde to bim 
her Maotras. Ae tbe 
number of S'rDae'anae is 
eight, ehe also giree eight 
MaDirae for tbe eight 
presidiog detties of tbe 


the differeotr* 

MH9ir»e, aod of 
UornaetabhaiMva givei 
the direotkrOe fcpt^ 

Sad ban a, amt revealetM 
yfantne ami Mndrae 
connected with tbe rited. 
Tlid Suiidarfa when plea* 
Bed or sabdoed by Mio- 
tree do immenee sereipa 
to tbe worshiper, and M 
list of auch sarvhide es eea 
be obtained front tbviW 
then followa in tbe flame 
line, maioly in tbe same 
word4 as found in thh 
Buddliflt 

DUtbber dfrd otdffStf 6f 
Steodarie are tbe nfnd U 
gifen ID the BddAldt 
veraiov. 

S. Fourth Patala 

DeeoribeB tbe SadiBoa^ 
M%ntrB, and Modriof tb^ 
eight S'mee'anavftrioitf'OB 
tbe presiding deitiefl oftlv 

buroiDg growde. Tbi 
eamea and fiumbee of tbs 
deHiea are tbs.eavBM 
deaerifaedW^a Badffhilt 
veoeies^ 

9 
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difidrent borning grounds. 
Tbeo ibjlovTS the de.<)crip* 
tion of the different 
Modraa and Sadbanaa for 
tbd acta id man t of pet feo* 
ilon (Siddhi). The eight 
S'cDaa'&napraTea'iQls are 
named in the Tantra as 
f o 11 o tr a: Ghoramukbij 
Dame^r&kara) I. Ja rjj ara- 
mokbi, * KamalalochanSj 
Vik»tamukbi, Dbuodharj, 
Vidyutkarali, Saumya' 
mokbL 

4. In the third chapter 
Hah &rai] d rahbtlti iii 
Cha^idakatyayani by nauie, 
touches the feet of the 
Bhagav&n and reveals her 
Mantra. As Katyayanie 
are eight in number tight 
difiereot Mantras are 
e&amerated. Then follow 
d^eoriptiona of the differ 
rent Mudr&s connected 
with the eight Katyayriis 
and tbe ritea for attaining 
perfeclfon. Tbe eight 
Sfttyiyanis are nathedin 
tbe Tantra aa^Hatakatyi* 
yani, Mab^ Katyayan?^ 
JindrakatyayaoJ, Bhadra* 


4. Fifth Patala 
U ti mat UI dirti ra va ro • 
veaie theSidhann. Mndra. 
and Mantra for the eiuJkt 
Bhflta-Katyayanfs and 
dascrih^a the method of 
worship and the perfec¬ 
tions o h tai nabi e th ere (ro m. 
The name and number of 
the eivht Kaiygynnls are 
tbe aame ae iu tbe Bud* 
didst version. 
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katyflyftDl, KQr)<jAlakat^a< 
; A n T, BbttHr&k&tyaof, 
Kupdalakat^&yan!, 
VttjrAkatyayasIand 
kltyiQl 

6. la the fourth chapter 
the Bhaicavan givea a 
daaoription of the Ma^* 
4ila which ha oharncCeri* 
M as the K rtid liainAp4al a. 
The Mmp4hU <teaaiib«a 
Bhtlu4&iMAr& and a Ixrga 
iiuiiiber of Ilia cnmpaitiona 
pirrangad in four raws 
round him. The 
u (iesoribad turihar od. 

• 

0. Next fuilowi the pro- 
Ot^dure of enCaring into 
the deaoribpd 

Abovt>, aud immedUtaiy 
following la enuioarated a 
large number of Mantras 
pertaining to the Mapdala 
vbioh lead to the diverse 
Siddfaie or perfections 
along with the different 
Kudi'as and Iheir desorip* 
Uuns which refer to the 
corniwuion deiuea' placed 
ia the Mapdala», 


5. Sixth Patala. 

U u lu atta b ha i ravT gi v sa 
out to hie cooaort the 
description of the Map- 
4ala together with the 
Dliy&iia uf the principal 
iluiip BhQiHd&m^ra and 
the different gode and 
gnddsasca nurrounding him 
as conipAuione, in the 
same way as described in 
the Buddhist ver«oo. 

6. After giving the 
direeolions for eoteriog 
the Mapd'^l^ the Tantra 
enumerates the relevant 
Mantras^a large number 
of which am io code 
worde unlike those in the 
Buddhist version. 


Mm 


7. In the 5th. Ka^pa 
Vajrapft^i gives a eermoo 
OQ the inerlts to be gained 
by the mere sight of the 
Man 4 sla, by the mere 
Qtteraooe of the name of 
Vajradhara, and perfeo- 
tioQsto'be gained by the 
varipne practices recoin- 
beaded. Then he gives 
a Itet of Sadbanas and 
detailed directions for the 
attainment of Siddbi, and 
for killing and subdaing 
a Bomber of gods such 
as MahadevSf NarSyana, 
Brabm&, S'sbra, Kumars, 
Ganes'a, Bhairava, Nart- 
Wvara, Mah&k&la and 
others. 

S. Then follow some 
▼arses and Mantras and 
tiireoUons ht makiogthe 
^uttoia work as sOrvaots 
Of protect the worehipper 
as bis mother by eopply- 
ing him with all Ids Deeds, 
wealth aud comforts. The 
Bhutints are recogoised 
here as sight in number, 
to wit: Vibhusha^I, Kup- 
daUh&ripi. S i id ha 1 1 , 


7. Seventh Pat sis. 

Id this small ehaptor 
Unrosttabbairava gives 
directioosforceriti^D rites 
which lead to diverse 
kinds of perfectioDS by 
killing or destroying 
(Mdrai^A) several iinpurU 
aob gods. 


8. Eighth pa^a 

Uo in at tabhai ra va re • 
veals the Sadbana of* 
Oetihas and enmnerAtes 
the df^erent servioe ob' 
taioable from Bbgisu! 
and KoflJarAvad 
'9(h. PatHU. 

The same subject ie oan* 
tioued lb ere aud direorioris 
for fhe Sadhana of 
VibbotiH x£i^i4aiadlU‘ 
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fiasisi. Na^ BAti, 
EL&wM^v&ri Aod DavI. 


9. Next the XantrA 
de&le with the 
and the difTc^rent Sldlsu- 
nae for subduing' the 
elKht Apenre»ue and 
attaining: the diverse 
Siddhia. The Apearaaas 
are aIko montio*»ed m 
ei^ht, jiArrely, SWidevj 
Tilnttainx. KaflchanAinaU, 
KuTi4HlHharinT»lUthaiuftla 
Kaiiibha^ Urva»*T and 
BhOebiril. 


10. In the 8th. Einlnpa 
the Yahaii;iTa get up and 
pay lionknj^e to the Lord 
VajrodhHrrt end reveal 
thvir Mantras. The 
number ef the Yakstpia 
in also leoognisecl as eight, 
aa V el y, 8u ras u n dn 11 , 

MHphar*|ir, Kunakaiu"!?, 
t^wes V aci, Radpri y 3, 


rini SindorlpT, Apaharipl, 
Mahanali, Op, Kauiok'- 
vori and Kuuixrl are 
j^iven. These boirga ere 
oalled tints in the 
chapter. 

D. 10th P^^ala. 

Unhiattabhairavi oska 
her consort to reveal to 
her the secret methoda Ky 
which the gods, beginuMig 
with Brahiii& may bo 
m) ster j < »usly d e$ troy ed. 

U innaltabhuirAva, quite 
contrary to espeotationa, 
reveals the Mantras end 
Sadhanas of the eight 
ApsHn^ans ramely, Sosi* 
d a V f ,T i I n t( am a, Kahchan a- 
malft, KaisharinT, Ratna- 
mala, Kainbha, Ureas'I, 
BhQshanS. 

10 , nth. Pw^mIo. 

UnmattMblmiravA in 
reply to a question re reals 
thn Sadimnaa, Mantras, 
mid Madras for tba wnr' 
ship of ihu Yaksi^K and 
deacnhes the different 
))t irectionsobbHiriMhltt (be¬ 
reft inn. The Yakahipr^’ 

ary eight In aurubsr aud 
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Fadminl, Naf! and Anu« 
III tliig s^cntin 
iletails are ^iven showing 
the procedure to be 
followed by the warsldp- 
pet* in order tbnt he pihj 
cbiain powi-r om* these 
Bupernatural beinga 

11. In the next section 
(he KSghiTS Hee up Hn<l 
pay I heir hortiage to the 
Lord VHjrsdhHnv in the 
august a-Kenihly by louch* 
jag hie feet and reveal 
their HiidavA MrinDHS. 
The K&v;hu4 Are (d»n eight 
in DuinherHMcl (heir nninss 
are given in the THiiini as 
Anantainukhr, Kaikkn^n- 
kamukht. PaditiHiiiukhi, 
Mah&p ad n mam u k h i V.v 
aukSt Jrftlamukhr, and 
S'a^ikhap&lamokhi. Then 
folio ITS the enonif^ration 
of the manifold Siddbie 
obtaliKible therefrom. 

\% In theasolion wbiob 
comes next the six Kinna* 
rie rise op and after p»iy- 
ing homage to Vajradhun 
reveal their Hiidaya Mau- 


their namee ere the enme 
as found in tbe BuddhUt 
version. 


11. 12th. Patala. 

Reveals th<s Mantra, 
iltudrs, Sddhana <d ihe 
KafiNp, and lit'scrtbes the 
d i fm vl It t per feet i • >n-* w h icli 
ran be ohiained by hav¬ 
ing a cniiiftil owr them, 

The nuinb^'i* of the Kagi- 

Ills ie reengiii^vd as eight 
ami their names are the 
same as viven iu the Bud¬ 
dhist version. 


12. 13th. Pa^tla. 

The siddhi of the Einna- 
v!s ie described de¬ 

tails of Kudris and 
Sadbauas. T beir ouzubec 
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tras. Tbe «>r RinnariA 
&tQ itiantionad aa Muno* 
b&riiiT, Subhuga, Vi»alan(<' 
tit, SSuratapriyai Suniuklit 
and I>ivakHjaQjukbt> 
Thao fnlW tlieSadhuiiNa 
Madria and Muiitras aa 
uaua). 

1 d. Th an foil i >wa a sacoti d 
deaoripion of ihe Mapcjala, 
with Ibsa detail butpmc- 
tioally itioiuding the aame 
goda and goddeaxca nieiu 
tionedintlie fouiih chap* 
ter, and the direonona fur 
otMeriiig the 
uhnig willi a numner of 
Mantraa ociinected with 
tbv ritea» 


14. In llie iub<eqnent 
aeetioii (IftUila are given 
of ricea fur subiiuing and 
oouquering the eight Blia* 
tae, namely, Apartyita, 
AjiU, Pura^a, ApQrM^in, 
S^na^'anadhipali, Kalaee, 
Bhiltes^a and Rinkarot* 
tAtiA ( KinuarMtatna in 
Hindu and Setdlianaa, 
jlauUaa and Mudraa ooa- 


ie recognized here also as 
six' Rnd ibeir names are 
Uin same as gWsn in the 
Buiidiiiat veMoti of the 
BiiQiajf.njara Tantra. 


IS. 14 th. Pamela. 

Peseribea liie 
la of IM)Qia4amara for the 
secdDsi tinie^ thougii with 
ies« deUii than before. 
Tins chapter d^^oribcs 

ai«o thu method of onlrn** 
iiig llie Mapd'^ia and gives 
deaoripilon of sevemi 
'Mudi&* and snuiuaratee 
n ijumber of Mantras and 
Muihai connected with 
tlie rita 

14. 15th. pH^ala. 

Uiimat.ubhah'Hva des* 
uribes tbe metiioda 
which mistery over tl»e 
YHk^hKs or Bhotar may 
he obluuiL'd, mid fur tikis 
pni'pitSH ^eveale a nombtr 
*»f Mantias. Miidr^atnl 
gives elaborate deeoiip* 
tion of the procedure lo 
be fohoffud for the di&t- 
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n**cted with the rites, ent kinds of pnwer. Here 
'Ihis section is falHy hnig nisi) ibeir nuiiibei* U re* 
atj<{ very detailed, atier cognised as tight, and 
which the work coni os to th«ir natne^ aro maUrUDy 
nil etut with an euumern- the SHme as given in the 
tiun of the different Buddhist versioo. 
x'Hrieties of S'Quyatft, 

naniHly, 

1. Babyadbyatm aa'ao* 
ynta. 

2. Adhyatma^'unyatau 

3. Adhyatinabahya* 
dhyatinasQiiya ti. 

4. S'unyataa'unyata. 
t>. hfahas'unysta. 

C. Paramartha-'unysta. 

7 . Asamskrtes'unyata. 

8. Atyaotas'cnyata. 

9. Anavaragras'onyata. 

10. Prakrlis'QDyata. 

11. Sarvadharn^as'ORjBta 
13. Svalaksbdpas'onyata. 

13. Anupslambbs^'Cnyata. 

14. Svahhavaa'finyatA 
3 5. Abhavas'flnysta. 

16. Abbavasvabbavas'onyata. 

From the comparative statement o# content* 
given above it may be do iiced that the Boddb^ 
Tantra ie not careful enough to divide the 
Byetemati&iily, and as a matter of. faol beyetd 
the 4tb. Kalpa no chapter c^ophooe are to. ht 
seen except at the end of the 9th.’ ^ 


16th. Pa^ftla. 

Gives a few sUnzis at 
the end and calls the chap¬ 
ter the Hranthastvti 
“praise for the bbok.” 
Then follows the Mentra* 
kosha after which the work 
comes to a close, 
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«Dd the oolc^phoQ does not meatioo the chapter. 
The Hiodu versioo on the other band com prises 
praotically sixteen pa^alee, though eren after the 
eixteentb there is h long extract giving what is 
called the Mantrakosha where the symbols such as 
Hiim, Krimi etc, are ciplained. In these sixtseo 
ohaptera the Hindu version practically goes over 
the eama ground and treats of the same topics ae 
4 given in the Buddhist versiooi but the character is 
somewhat changed, as here in the opening Pamela 
instead of Vajradhara addressing the Assembly, 
Unuattabhairava is introduced as being pleased 
to answer the queries of his consort Uomatta* 
bbairavj. 

But DO one cao deny that there is a great 
deal that is common to both the versions of the 
Bhubacjninsrs Tantra, though the two belong to 
two widely different religious systema But that 
is not aufficlent to establish tbs relative priority 
of the two versions. The general impressioD of 
the reader who oom pares the two versiooe closely 
is that the Hindu version is a later one on which 
the earlier Buddhist version hoe been remodelled. ^ 
There are also several reasons for considering 
the Hiodu version to be an imitation of the 
earlier aud the original Buddhist version of the 
Bhotadimara Tantra. The Buddhist version pute 
the whole Tantra in the mouth of Vajradhara 

* We hav8 % lalat suspicion that ibis ramodellbg w e tt y 
VM done by tbe Kins NSthaa and 84 SiddbM reoognSssd 
by the Biodoa. Dub at prceent it would be ^moM ienpoa 
Sible to prove thie theiU. 
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who ii regarded as the highest deity in Buddhism, ; 

bttC io the Hiudu version sometimes Vajradhara < 

is also represented as giving out certain Mantras, 
though in the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation between Un- * 
mattshhairava and Unmattabhairavi Moreover, it 
U quite natural with the Buddhist to consider 
the highest Hindu deities as Bhutas or saper^||. 
taral or inferior beings ready to do servioe^^^^ 
the worshipper. But even in the Hindu version 
the same sentiments are espressed, and l^ntm 
and methods are given for the Mirapa of Brahms , 
and others who are considered as Bhctas. Again, 
it is natural with the Buddhist to make the high- I 
est Hindu gods as companions and inferior to the 


principal god Bhiltadamara, because that shows 
clearly that the Buddhist gods are far more ^ 


powerful than the important Hindu gods who are 
much inferior to them and are given definitely ' 
subordinate positions in the ^ Bhuta- 

damars. But it is certainly strange in a Hindu ^ 
Tanfcra to have the highest Hindu gods given 
definitely an inferior position in the Mandala. * 
Moreover, the Hindu version of the BhutadamMa 
Taotra mentions a large nnmber of BaddhisB 
terms in the body of the book and iotroduea 
some avowedly Buddhist charaoUrs in iu Thus 
we find Vajradhara frequently iotroduoed and ^ 
mentioned, and Vajrapini, another Badhisattt^ of \ 
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tjie Buddhist pantheon introduced m giving 
oert»in inatruotions to the eoda and pArtioulari 7 
to MaheaVara. On fol. 8 Aparajita, the lord of 
Gbo8te> is represented as saying that be will 
supply all the needs of those who mutter the 
Mautra relating to the Sarvatatbagatas. Bodhisst* 
tva is ineotioned in several places and In one place 
Mahftdeva is addressed as a Bodhisattva 1 fol, 0), 
and in eoroe places the worshipper in reoomniendod 
even to meditate on S'onya (fol. 20). In the 
Sadhansm^lu Tantra whsre four SAdhanae are 

dedicated to tlie worship of Bhata4ainarii» 

the deity is desoribed as an expert in destroy I ng 
the pride of S'ekra, Brahran^ Kubera and others. 
It is a weli'kaown fact that the Buddhists 
cherished a great hatred towards Hioduism and 
the Hindu gods, and they took particular pleasure 
in defaming Hindu gods both in writing and in 
art. It IS thus easy to think that BhQta<)&mara 
was crested as the destroyer of the pride of 
Hiodn gods and this explains the position of the 
greatest Hindu gods placed in a subordinate posi- 
UoD in the Bhota^Amara Mapc|ala. Tne Hindu 
version of the BhQtad&mnra Tantra is therefore 
a revisioD of the Buddhist Tantra which is 
original, and there is enough in the Hindu ver¬ 
sion to show that the character of the origtMl 
Tantra is wbolly Buddhist b*'urtherroore, the 
’ SftdbanamalA is a Buddhist Tautra aud there it 
no other reason why the work should iuolude the 
different Sadbanas for Bhutadamara unless they 
are Buddhist -iu origin and ohaisueter. 
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The Bhutadamara Tantra centres round the 
figure of Bhfltadftui^ra and his Maiidala which is 
described twice in each of the two vemione of the 
Tantra above referred to. Pour Sfidhanas in the 
Sadhanamala professedly of an abridged character 
also describe the principal god of the Mandala. 
The two versions of the Tantra describe the farm 
of the deity differently and the difference is worth 
noting in the comparative statement given helow : 

Buddhist Hindu. 


t 


1. Tan tra mad hye ny 1. Jvftl amftlak ul sm di p- 
draadrain jvalatnalasaiua* tarr^ yugantflgoisamapra’* 



kulam 

Cha 1 urbh ujam n laba- 
krodhsm bhiiinSnjanasama 
prsbhani 

Dahsine vivjramull^llyH 

taijayan vamapai.aina 

Hamstraka r Ala vadanam 
DAgAatakavi b hush i t am 
Kap AlaiD alaro u k utara 
trailckyasyApi oAs'anam 

AttahAsam mahAs'Antam 
(oAdam) traiiokyAdbipatim 
prabhuQi 

Fraty aI rdhasu sa m s th- 
Anam Adityakofisnnnibbam 
A par!\j i tapad Ak ran ta m 
madrAbandhena t^sb^tl 


bham 

Bhi nn S!\j ao a mah Ak Ayare 

kapAlskalabbnshanam 
Attahasam mahAbhimam 
trai I oky Ati bhay an karam 
Tatra mad bye mahAraud- 
ram Vajrnkrodbam 
sayet. 


nive- 
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bbTmAnt 

samlkulam 

SattabS^am mahSraud- 
ram bbinnufSjanaobayopa' 
mam 

Pratyalrdham chaturbi* 
ho in dakBipfi vajradhari- 

Tarjantm vamabaei^eoa 
ttk ah ^ adamah^rukara) in am 
Kapal aratn am a ku \ain 
trailokyanya vinAB^Anam 
Ad ity akotiaan kasl^ am 
aa^ao AgA vi lihaBbitam 
Apraj i tap ad ak ran t& in 
mudrabandbena tlBh^bati. 


tarn yugADtagDisamapra- 
bbam 

B h i Q n AnjaDam abakay am 

k apAlakrtabh ashapam 

SAttabftsam maharaudnLm 
triau lokabhayahkaram 
Tanmadhye tu maha- 
bhimam VAjpabrodham 
ohatorbbujam 
Bftkahiporddhvakare vaj- 
TAi n tarjan V am apa^i oam 
Krodham udran vi tam 
[chaival plnibhyam dham* 
i)am bhaje. 


It may ba noticad from the diffbra&t det» 
oHptions of tb« daity at given t& the Bnddhrat 
and Hindu veraions that the original language of 
the BuddhUt baa bean changed in the Hindu 
vereion to a more digniBed and oorreot form of 
Sanskrit, Although the deity whom the two ver»* 
iona d»<acribc remaina tUo aame in aII partioalarH. 

The f»rni of Bh{ita<)Amara cim now be clearly 
understood from the different DhyAnaa quoted 
abovo. It appears from tlic description that 6bo- 
tacjAmara is on effaced and four'Armed, and stands 
in the Pratyalldha attitude on Aparajita—the lord 
of the ghoeta and demons. The two principal 


hands are oroesed Against the breut in what ia 
called the Bhutadamara Mudpft or the Krodha 
MudrA wbioh requires that the two. An Am ib As 


i 
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ahoflJd be eotwioed, the two Taijanls slightly 
bdQt, while the middle and the last lingers should 
be pressed with the thumb. The second right 
band of the deity is raised and carries the thunder' 
bolt, while the left shows the r^ed index finger 
in a menacing attitude. His appearance is awe¬ 
inspiring and terrible with his body as dark as 
eollyrium, with a garland of beads and ornament 
of snakes and skulls; be resembles the Pralaya Pire 
and IS capable of destroying the three worlds. 

The descriptions in the Sidbanam&ls are mere 
copies of the Dhyanas already given in the original 
Tantra, as it ought to be. Bat the or 

magic circle seems to be very complicated Inas- 
much as there are four rows 6f deities surround* 
tog him. In the first row there are:— 

(11 Mabadeva to the right (South) who carries 
the S^Qla, the cbowrie, bow and S'akti, and sits on 
a bull. 

( 2 ) Vishnu to the left (North) who carries conoh, 




disc, mace, and tho chowrie aud sits on Garure. 

{8) Indra behind (West) who is decked in • 

all oruacnents, N^ith the cbowrie in bis hand, 
aud sitting on an elephant. 

(4) Karttika in front (Bast) carrying the 
cdmwrie end sitting on a peacock. 

(5) Ganapati in the Ts'etna corner. 

(6) The suD in the .Agni coroer. 

Rabo in the Nairrita corner. 
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(dj Nftodikfe'Tarft (Natee'vata in H) in the 
Vayu ooroer, 

2q the second circle eicailarly there are eight 
deities, foot io the four cardinal directions, and 
four others in the four intermediate coroere. 

(1) UmddevT to the left (North), of goldep 
colour, decked with all ornaments, her face wear- 
log a pleasant smile. 

(2) S'ridevl in front (East) of similar appear* 
anoe and carrying a flower. 

(3) Tilottamft to the right (Sooth), of similar 
appearance, carrying Dhopa or incense stioka ' 

(4) S'as'tdevT behind (West), of similar appear* 
anoe carrying the light stick. 

(5) Eatuaa'rl (H.Eambhi) in the Agni ooraer, 
carrying Gandba or scent, and decked with all 
ornaroente. 

{6} Sarasvatl in Idie Nalrrita oomer, of besati* 
fu) appearauoe aud carrying a 

(7) Suraaundart in the Vayu comer carrying 
a garland of jewels (Ratnamat&) 

(8) ViaTaliksi io the Is'ana corner, of beaoti- 
ful appearance, decked with all crDamenU and 
resplendent with youthful bloom. 

Id the third circle are placed the deities pro- 
aiding over the different quarters with their own 
weapona and symbols and Vahanaa. Tht»i-" 

(1) A^t in the Agni corner ; 

(2) Yama io the Sooth; 

(8) Nairfti in the Nairfta ooruei'': 

(4) Varu^ia in the West; 

(6) Vayu in the Vayo corner; 

(6) Kubera in the North; 
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(7) The Moon in the Is'^oa corner; 

(8) Indre in the East. 

In the fourth circle there ia another set of 
deities which are omitted in the Hindu vereioo 
on the first (»coasion, but appear on the second 
ocoasioD at the end of the work. Theec eight 
deities are placed in the Ma^d^a aa under:— 

(!) SimhadhvajA in the East, 

(2) Vibhcti in the South, 

(3) Padraavati behind (West), 

(4) Surahaiinl in the North, 

* (5) Varaharirii in the Is'Sna corner, 

(6) Patnes^vari in the Agni corner, 

(7) BhQehipl in the Nairrta corner, 

(8) Jagatpalini in the Vaju corner. 

All these deities are beantifnl in appearance, 
decked with all ornaments, with appropriate 
weapons held in their bands, and resting in the 
Sattvaparyanka attitude. 

This elaborate Mandela is twioe described in 
each of the two versions of the Bbutadimara 
Tancra, The Sadbdnain&l&, however, is silent with 
r^ard to the companion deities because obviously 
the purpose of the work is to give a description 
of the main deity with the principal Mantras 
which may be necessary for the reference of the 
priests who were engaged in a variety of work in 
connection with the needs of their clients Bat it 
seems very probable that the Bbuta 42 mara Tantra 
of the Buddhists nsbered into existence ^a variety 
of Sadhanas which are even to-day practised in 
several parts of India, namely the Karpapi^dchf 
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Sadban, Yakshinx Sadhaua, Kiocari Sadhaca, Naga 
Sadbana aod a Dumber of other Sadbaoae, I( 
may also be surmised that tbe Tarious metbods 
of exoroiema of ghosts, demons aod other super- 
Datura) beings dow ourreQt m India have much 
to do with tbo cooteuts of this ouce popaUr 
and excel lent Tantra. 

Tbe two seraioDs of the BhatadSmara Taotra 
moat be ooDsidered as very lucky 6nde as they 
throw a coaaidcrable light on the sexed questioD 
of the priority or posteriority of tbe Tan trio 
literature a^iiatcd to the Hindu and Buddhist 
religious systems and luroish a concrete example 
for the purpose of comparative study. Let us 
hops that materials will be forthcoming for a 
critical edition of both tbe Tantraa wbioh> when 
published^ will enable the sobolar to understand 
and appreciate several problems that usually oon* 
front a student of the Taotraa. * 


Tbia «M r«ad bsforo the Sectioo of A&Uiopolofy, 

Folk«Lore «od Keli^o sf tbe Siztii SestiM ot tb» 
OofifereoBe held at Fatost Deoenbee, t980i ' 
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II. A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND STATUS OF THE KAYASTHAS. 

By 

PaKDIT RiOBUVARX MllTBULAL SflASTBI, SaHITTA- 
CHAarA, KATYA-TlBTafi, VbDANTA'TIBTHA, Shastri, 
H./A., U. 0. 

iKturef, AllahaUui Uhiv^rHiff, JU<iAaiad. 

Scholars have expreaaed divergent > opinioDS 
on the origin of the Kayastbas, which hea been 
a controversial sabjeofc for more than three quarters 
of a century. In soma pacts of the country, that 
is to say, in the Eastern « and Southern * India, 
the Papdita had the- belief, that the Kali Age 
admits of only two varnas or broad divisions of 
the Hinda Society, viz. the Brabma^ia and the 
S'udra, ingrained in their minds since a long time. 
Accordingly they thought all the Kayasthaa, who, 
as a class, were neither pviesta nor donees of 
religions gifts, to belong to a caste topping the 
list ot all the non-Brabmapa, i, e, the S'cdra 
castes, Ksatriyae and Yais^yas having become 
extinct in the Kali Age, according to their view. 
However, the Kayaathas of various climes, in 
different agee, in epite of expressiog their respect 
for the ‘gods of the earth’ as a token of their 
personal meekness and self-denial, * as also many 
Brahma pas have been very often dolog, were regarded, 
by the latter, to be of a very noble ext7act40D and, 
always believed themsdves to be the cream of 
the society, aod, as each, accepted, as tune 
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rolled OP, different traditions pointing to tbeir 
superior origio, not minding what others said or 
wrote against them. 

lu the last century, when a ‘Digeef was pre¬ 
pared in order to govern the Indian population 
acoordiog to the laws of the country, this ques¬ 
tion took a different turn. Caws in which the 
illegitimate iesues of Knyasthaa, in view of the 
law a for S'udriis, wislied to have the right of 
inheritance legalised in their own favour against 
the established custom, gave rise to the necessity 
of ascertaining the exact vania of Kaye at has. 
Some PacicJiU ® wrote that, in apite of their 
traditions of pure twics-born origin, the Kayaethas 
of modern times should, for certain reasons, be 
considered practically to be S'odrai or a mixed 
cMto. While other Papdits, and among them 
those of Poona, ’ Bengal, * Benares, ® Jainmo- 
Eae'inira, etc, who were considered to be 

the authority on such and other subjects of socio- 
religious character, were approached for giving 
their Vyavasthde (decisions) about the social posi¬ 
tion of the Knyasthas to help them lu law- 
courta This class of PandiU dubbed all the 
Kayasthae of noble extraction Ksatriyas '« or sub- 
Keatriyaa. Conaequently, in common parlance 
of the present century, the term Kayaetiia has 
begun to bear the ooonotation of om poriieHlm- 
caeie iocluding a number of sub-castes believed to 
be bomogeoeoas in the point oot only of calling 
or culture bat aleo of social position, in the 
fourfold diviaion of the Hindu Society, based on 
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the newly promulgated theories of their common 
or similar origin supposed to have taken place 
in the primitive age. 

In the Mowing pages I will conclusively 
prove that all these opinions, popular beliefs, or 
decisioas of Papdita, are based on the ignorasce 
of facts and not on any scientiBc investigation. 
Kayasthas, according to the results of my per- 
^tsQt stndy of this subject for the last twenty 
years, have never formed one ceute, nor have they 
sprung from any one common ancestor or from 
more ancestors of one and the same caste ; and 
even the ethnic sense associated to the word 
Kiyastha, separately or in oonjunotion with what 
are nowadays known as the sub-di visions of the 
socclled Kayastha caste, has a vcfy late beginning 
in the history of the social organizations. The 
views 1* expressed by Stein, Babo .Rakhal Das 
Baoerji, Dr. Beni Praaad and M.M. Papdit G. 
H. Ojha, represent the truth to a great length; 
aad X will show wherein their deficiency lies^ 
when I have diacnssed the probfem through. 

Now I proceed to examine the evidence which 
settles the question as to who and what these 
l^iayasthas were in Ancient India. It will be 
well to begin with the times of Esemandra and 
Kalhana and from that' meridian to make a 
survey of the nature and potion df tlifs class 
of people In Indian History before and after 
these authors. 
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Part I,—THE KAYASTHAS OF KAS^MIRA. 
A-THB KAYA8THAS IN KSEMENDRA^S 
WORKS. 

Sseraendra alins who was one of 

the greatest writers oq different topics^ and a 
con tern porary> rather protdgd, of King An ante 
{1028* 1068 A. 0.) of Kae'rnirA, uaee the word 
Kdyosthct M a synonym for Divjra, 
Niyogiii, etc., i. e., for various slate 
offioials, bat nowhere in the ethnic eenoe ae is 
understood to he conveyed by it nowadays. 
Kayasthae have generally found a muntion in his 
poems teemiug with his sarcastic propensity. But 
1 am molinsd to believe that he was perhaps 
always thinlring very seriously of che vices of the 
official class fKflyasthas). This is why bedesoribos 
them always in that light and sometimes oven in 
a context where the relevancy of such a topic 
appears to be but forced (e. g. in verse 622 of 
Canto VlII—SVi Kp^iavalnra—in his Das'Avntara* 
carita). 

The editor of the Narina*mAUj Pi. Madhuso- 
dnna Kuula ShAstrT, in his introduetiun to this book, 
(Kashmir Series, No, 40), wvltus as follows 

(p, 10.) “The Navma-rnAlA gives the tragical 
account of a RSyastha or a clerk and outlim^s, 
indirectly, a low tone of moral discipline possessed 
during his time, by the majority of people. 

(P. II,) ‘'Among the state officials and officors, 
there seem to be most prominent in ordrr of 
administration, (a) the Gpha KrilyAdhipati, (b) the 
Paripalaka, (o; the Nlyogl. Other officials are, in 
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eome way or the other, subordinate to the above 
and work either aa treasurers, judicial readers, 
road'inepeotova cr as measeDgera 

“All of them, i. e. the Kayasthaa.S'aiva- 

colt. 

(P. 12 .) “The Kayasthes’ highest ambition is 
to occupy the porb-foHo of the Orihakrityftdhipati 
or Grihakritya-mahattama who, it seems, was the 
head of the Home Department and controlled 
both civil and military offices as also the Depart¬ 
ment of the Dharmartha. Seven csecutive 
officers work under him in this capacity and there 

are eight orderlies to attend on him.He is 

allowed the prerogative of having officers under 
him of his own choice (1) 

“The next officer after him is the Pari pa- 
lako, or the governor of a province (2‘. 

(P. IS) “Paripalaka’s cleik*in*chief is called 

LekhakopAdhyAya. He is in charge of the con- 

tideotial office record_He is also a thoroogh 

Aooountant who can balance the account in a 
trice (3). 

(P, 14) “The superintendent of finance, or the 
Ganja-Dlvira, who Has control also over Che trea¬ 
sury is another important KAyaatha officer who 
produces a sheet of expenditare and receipts be¬ 
fore bis master, Parip&laka..He is a strong 

advocate of retrenohmenfc policy (4). 

“Hsyastha appears as a MiyogT alao. His 
function, as such, is supervising the vilUges, and 
the Faraganas checking their accounts «nd .inspect¬ 
ing roads etc. He U au executive officer witli 
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Srsl oldss magisterial powers to decide the civil 
aod criminal cases jest like a Tahaildar of to¬ 
day (6). 

(P. 16 ) "The Niyogi has power to appointor 
to dismise the PatwHrls (Grama-divira) (6). 

"MeDtion ia made of the Asthftna Diviraa or 
the olreks in the court (7). 

(P. IB) '«.letter to him (i. e. Niyogi) from 

his AesieUnti ‘On the plea.This is all, Je^h 

Sunday,* The Niyogi reads tho above letter and 
praises the active and industrious habits of his 
Assietant ^8)”. 

These remarks give s generally fair idea of the 
position and funclion of various officers and 
officials (known as Kdyaetheu, or Diviras or Niyo- 
gilts, or Adhikarins) in medsjval state. They may, 
however, be suppleraeated by the following lines:— 

Civira ** seems to have been once connected 
also with temple*properties and other religious 
endowments as with various other special offices. ** 
Similarly, the word Kayaetha, which,—as derived 
from (the root ci, to collect, to heap up,+tho termi¬ 
nation ghaflm) Knya «« (principal, capital, treasury) 
and stha, to stay,-perhaps originally stood for a 
small or big officer of the royal treasury, or 
the revenue department, was indiscriminately used 
to denote any official. Again, the main funettou 
of the Niyoyin was perhaps that of a revenue- 
officer or tax-ooUeotor. This is why, ia t|ste 
of uwQg all these words, often and anon, aa 
^ mere eynonyros, both Ksemendra and KaJhapa, 
ftometimes use them distinctively. 
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That besides these, the Prirae-Miciister (SarvS^ 
dkik^nn), who must have baeo the highest of 
all the state servants, was also mestit to be 
styled as Kai/a$tha, would be clear from the 
Narma-mali 6-8) and Ealhapa’s Unjatarangi^I 
(YIIL 560). Even so was the Chief-justice 
'iookded under the terra Koyastha, as is appareot 
from the EaU-vilasa (V, 6) and RajatarahginT 
(VII. 1226;. The Paripolaka was, in fact, more 
intimately connected with the Temples or Reli¬ 
gious Endowments Department IntheNarma- 

roali (I- 56), the Paripftlaka is expressly called 
“a KAyastha similar to'’ the one addressed there (i, e. 
QrhaJtrlya-mahaUama): and, in case of the 
Niyogin and tlie Minister for Peace and War 
(Sandhi-vigraha-kayaithaj^ the word Ksycuftha 
is used as a controvertible or iodiepensable epithet 
(Narma-mah, I 148, and 11. U3 respectively). 

In view of the facts that Ksemendra nowhere 
mentions the Kiyasthas as a caste and that this 
class of people held such high and important 
posts as are described above, the phrases like 
•‘Kayaatha cabinet”, “a Kiyastha or a cUrh^\ 
nj^ayastha officers”, as used by the learned editor 
of the Narma-maU (onp. 10 acd 14 of the lotro- 
ductioD), should be considered raerrfy as faulty 
expressions. 

B. THE EiYABTHAS IN THE WORKS OP 

katLHana and others. . 

Next in ord^ is Bilbapa, the famous author 
of yikraraankadeva-oaritag who was a con- 
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temporary of the Kaa'mirian Hinge Kala^'a (1068* 
1089 A. C.) and Harsa A. C.) and a 

native of Ens'mrra, and wbo bad beooroo the 
chief Papcjit (Vidyilpati) of Parmacjl, the Kiog 
of {%. e.f Vikramaditya-TribhaTanamalla^ 

the CAlukya, who reigned at Kal^pa in 1076- 
]I27 A. C.). Ha writea about Subba^, the 
queen of Acantadeva of Eaa'mira (1028*1068 A C.) 
in bis mooumeDta) poem (Caoto ZVIII, veree 42) 
ae follows:— 

'‘Neither fCdyasthas expert in crooked writ¬ 
ings, nor parasites skilled in subtle flattery, nor 
bards etoelliog in open praises, it were allowed to 
plunder her; fortune, eager, ae it were, to expiate 
her flokleneas, went from her hands solely to the 
houses of Gods and Brahmantas/’ 

Here, too, the Koyasthas are not described 
as a oasto: but are meDtioued along with VifM 
(parasites) aud Ol^anas (singers) that were oo 
caste‘Oames. Guyana was the attribute of Kao aka, 
who, being tbe younger brother of Cafipaka, was 
a Brubmana and probably au unole of Kalha^a 
himself, who, is called a Dvija, i. e., BrAhmapa, 
iu Jooaraja^s and Prd^yabbatta’s (Second and Pourtb) 
Bajataranglprs (verse 5.) 


This diecossioQ haa dow brought us to the 
times of Zalha];ia who composed bis R^atarhgifiT 
about 1150 A. 0. He uses the word Koyastha 
Qo lees than or timee, and 

Kttryastha at least twice or thrice. The latter 
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word means ‘ooe in charge of an office’ aud is 
aa exaefc synonym for Sctiyna’Sfhftn-ndhilUiTin 
(VIII. 1482), the same as Karanika or Adhika- 
raM^a of Sanskrit iiisctiptioDS ; since Karya 
is a synonym for Karma‘4ihdna (IV, 852) mean¬ 
ing''an office’, which is the earoe as Karana as 
or Adkikarana of the inscription?. 

The word Kayastha (VIII. 87, 89, 90, 107,110, 
113, 114) has its synonyro? in Niyo^n (VIII. 88, 
91,98), Mahattama (VIII. 93), (VIII. 105i 

and Adhikrta (VIII. 86),— all these words having 
been need in one and the same context. The 
last word is meetly met with in the form of 
Adhikarin thronghoot the Rajatarafigini and 
sometimes even as Adhikora-slha (e. g. in VII1. 
180). This last form is an exact equivalent of 
Kdrya-stha. Bbogaaena who had been iJa/tf-srtAan- 
adhUc&rahh&k or Chief-jastice (VIII. 181) was 
also once Ih^ra-Hrya-$iha or lord of the ‘Gate’ 
(VIIL 293-94), 

Ealha^a, sometimes, uses the idiom of the 
locative case (L e. ‘in’ or ‘on’) to denote a person 
holdiffg a partioalBa: ‘office’, Sahela who was only 
a Brahmapa of ordinary status, t, a ^arer in the 
income of tiie Temple (VII. 1105 

and Stein’s note on II.* 182), gradually became 
MahaUwna (VllullOdh passing tbr(^h the post of 
AHhanaf^ka (Prefeob of property},. This same 

person,. againi; beoame (lord the 

and (VIL, ISl^^iO*, to &llow item’s 

reading, ttite idiom of Ih^fenative 

h e. the highest officer ‘ia’ army or the 
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OoiDni&Dder-in*chief. H© is obTionsly raeatkt to 
havd bssD a Koyastha in tbe Biyataraagi^T 
(VIL U69-70, 1819; VIIl. 93r 560). CaciP^©, 
a Dvi^a-Hryastha (VII. 1177) ie meotionad aloDg 
with some DvSr-^hikArins (VII. 1178). Tbe 
same idiom is used in the expression agFWW ^ 
(VIII. 960), Similarly we have it in 
(VIIL 560) wowf mean, 

isg ^made one named Gauraka the Prime Minister’ 
(Sai'vddhikttre Ksyastham). It appears that Stein 
did not mark this idiom> and hence in his trane- 
latioD (ofVlI. 1319 j VIIl. 560), he has misplaosd 
the word Knyastha which ought to be construed 
with the predicate portion in the aeoUnoe. 

The upshot of this whole hairsplit^og is this 
that the words KayastJta, ,Karya3tha, Adhifarin, 
I^iyogin, etc. are synonymously used to denote the 
class of people hoMiog certain offices, that included 
even tboee of the Prime Minister, Commander-m 
•chief, Chief.juitioe, and other officers of note, in 
the R^atarangipl This fact taken together with 
the conclusions deduced from the Naru)a*mftl3 of 
Ksemendra proves, beyond doubt, that the people 
desciibed as Ksyaslhas were, indeed, no mean 
functionaries to be termed “petty officials or olerka” 
as carelessly generalized by some dietinguiahed 
authors. 


There ie not a single passage in the whole of 
the KajaUrangiul to prove the existence of any 
caste named Koyastha in Ralbaba’s kuowledge, at 
least 60 far as Kaa'mira is oonoemed; though the 
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term was already being used, in aesooiatlon with 
some of ffhat are now known aa the snb'Caatee 
of Kdyoithas^ in other parte of India. 

Our author baa once used the word *kula’ in 
the oompound dus-hoyastha’hdasya (IV/ 680); 
where Stein’s rendering **wioked tn5e of ofSciale*' 
ought not to create any association of an ethnio 
sense on. the readers’ mind^ since itie not intended 
by Kalhapa, who really means there only “the 
class of Ticious ofhoials.” In Sanskrit the particle 
duSf need to give the sense of badness, is al* 
ways directly compounded with the word im¬ 
mediately following it, which is Koyastha in the 
present context. As such, it, therefore, cannot 
qualify the word *hda' Moreover, there is nothing 
to show that hda hers means ‘fannily/ as it does 
in many other passages, where the author has, along 
with it, invariably used some expression denoting 
birth II 62; III 61; V. 206, 480 ; VIL 

434, 975; VIII. 268, 357, 915, 1083, 1102, 1262; 
eta). Therefore, apart from the fact that here* 
ifitary Ksyasika families had already come into 
existence in other parts of India and that even 
£a]hap.a*s predecessor, Csemendra, talks of an 
imaginary koyastha hila in Magadha (Kal&vilaisa, 
V, 89), It can, from the silence of these and 
other Eas'cniriao authors, be safely ooocluded that,' 
as yet, there were absolutely no families in Sas'mtra 
beariog the hereditary title of in order 

that the ethnic sense ebon Id be attached to it. 
On the contrary, the ei^s'^siona like 'EftycMa- 
^trakt i. e., the son of, and uoi himsdf, a 
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Koyasiha (YlII. 664), eto., coufit be takes to be 
sigsifioaDfc is tbia respect. 

As is qsite sataral, a^iae officials had their 
matrimonial relations with others in the same 
profession and both Ksemendra (Narma«m&l&, IL 
\\7, 1S2) and Kalbana (Rajatar. VIII. 1620, 2048, 
etc,) apeak id favour of the prevHlence of such 
aliiancea. But examples of marriages among 
families of diS'Similar professions (RAjatar, VIII 
561, eto.) were fur too numerous. And if Kalhapa 
is not to be disbelieved, there was, at a time, 
even the royal policy standing in the way of 
KoyastKas (i. e. officials) making such relations 
with Ksyasthhs (offioials), as would appear from 
the following passage in the RG^atarahginT :•• 

1 . “When the officials (K^yaBthaeJexe closely 
drawn together by tbe bouds of inter-marriage..., 
then a change for the worse in the sobjeota’ 
fortune may be known for certain (IV. 8.^l-52)-” 
Steio is probably right when he says that 
Kalbapa is here thluking, in reality, of hia own 
times, when he puts such maxims of state-craft 
in the moutb of Ring LaUtAditya-MuktApfeJa who 
preceded him by about four centuriea This, too, 
shows that eveu in Kas'mirn of Ralhapa’s days 
there were no ‘Ksyastha Jamilies' in the striot 
sense of the expression, much-less a OMtn of 
that name. 


2. Tbe drst mentioh of the word EsyaslUa in 
the Bajatarangipj (III. 489j is made along with 
the name of Durlabh^vardbaoa , the founder 
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of the Karkota dyuasty of kings. But the expres¬ 
sion that he was *'sq official of the fodder for 
horses’’ (As^va-ghOsa-kAyastha), precludes all possi¬ 
bility of the association of a caste-sense in the 
word Kayastha here. 

3 . Again, it Ksyastlia were a caste-name, 
KjBg Oandraplda, a descendant of the above-men- 
taoaed KoyctstJut Dnrlabhavardbana, should not 
have been addressed by a Brthmana woman, whose 
husband was killed by another Biahmana, while 
she was praying the King for justice, in the 
following words of the poet casting a slur on 
Koyasthas 

“No one is of l)ad character if not the son 
of a harlot; no one is in continual fear if not 
guilty j no one is talkative if not a liar; no one 
is ungrateful if not a Ksyastha. (IV. 90)' 

4, Again, if Koyaetha would have been a 
oaete-name and if King Lalitaditya-Muktftpida, 
another descendant of the Kdycistka Durlabha- 
vardhana, were thinking of himeelf to have been 
a roeroher of that caste, there would be hardly 
any ooograity ia tbe following pass^e which -dis. 
tinguiahes Kings quits apart ftom tbe KsyasthoiSt 
in course of his speech that has been partly 
quoted above 

“When the Kings look into the offices as if 
they were EayaslKas, then a change for ^e 
worse in the subjects’ fortune may be known for 
oertaia (TV. 852)." 

6. Again, while GautjAa {VIII.i560~5§2), Oeopaka 
(V3I. 1177), S'ivaratha (YHI- 2156,288$! 
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identiBed with the ^eat-gre«t-grand*fetb«r of Jay a* 
ratba» tbd aathor of the XaQtr&loka and Alankfi> 
rMarvaava-Vimara'inr), Sahela (desoribed above at 
leogth), Kaoaka (VIII. 270) the grandeon ofR^a> 
kaWa (VII. 13, 20, 22, 24, 572), aod many 
other Ksyaiifhas, say the majority of tbe ofHciale, 
in Kaa'mira, were evidently Brithmapaa by caste 
as is also admitted by acholara like Stein and Br, 
Beni Prasad, tbe low-born Bhadres'vara (VII. 88*41), 
00 the analogy of whose personal history better known 
to his contemporary, Keeniendra, tbe latter baa per¬ 
haps based bis description of tbe mythical origin 
of the 'Kflyaatba’, tbe hero of hie sharp satire, 
tbe Narmamala (I. 17*20, 26 , 02),— and 
Sadda (Rajatar, VIII. 258, 268*4) tbe descenddnt 
of a load carrier named Lavaca (V. 177, 206), conld not 
have been called Koya^thcu at the same tioe^ if 
K^i)<istha would have been the name of ’ aoy 
particular oaste. 

6. Xiastly, again, if KoycuiKa were a oaste*Daiike, 
tbe ministere, obtefs, ianlnnst soldiers. King, 
ekditgaiy etc. (V. 431; VI. 182 and even 13; 
VIII. 110), that are mentioned in one and tbe 
same breath along with KnyoiLhcii. should * be 
takes as so many caate-oanies. This would'«be 
^eerly preposterous, 

Tbos, we have seen that the in 

Easfmlra of Salbapa’a times were ook a sepente 
caste, and, fee that reason, although 'Svei W-oaste 
people ^ bowera seldom, could'be 90 cedled, majo¬ 
rity < of'them were Brabmatpas by oaete^ 
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S'rivara (1459-1486 A. C.), the author of the 
Third R^^atarafigi^il, too, does not use the word 
KAyctsiha io anj ethnic sense. Id ono place 
(HI. 6), he telU us tb&t he has composed his 
book like the utteraoces of the Kayastkas for the 
remembraoce of those to come. Here b; *the' 
UtterMicee of K<iyastha^ he perhaps means the 
records that are to be dictated by. or prepared 
at the initiative of, big officers aod preserved 
io the government offices for the gaidance of 
&ture potentates and functionaries. Io another 
place (lY. 129), be says that Hassana the 
Rajdnaka bornt the houses of Mai I a, the Amina 
and Cnnda, the KAyastha, io anger. Iq the Brst 
instance be o)early means the record officers 
(Aksapatalikas) and in the second, too, an offi¬ 
cial of some d^cription which is not detailed by 
him. Otherwise, if by KAyastha, any caste is to 
be understood, AmlnOy too, should be taken as a 
caste which would be absurd. 


Fr^yabhat^ the author of the Fourth Rajs- 
tarangipl who was a contemporary of Akbar the 
Great, imforms ns in bis book (verses 71-7$) 
that the ‘EAyastkas' named Badhaka, As'vis's, 
Samkbyes'a, Jngaka, etc., who were brought (to 
Kae'mira] by the royal behest and were the 
officers of SiddbaddEfa (ready command f), 

expert knowers of the produce and divisioD of 
land (i. e. were surveyors) and ^writers hy profmMt 
made three divisions of the land every^where tfi 
the dominion and proviooee and wrote that one 
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part 16 aasi^ned to Fatah the Sk^ih, the other to 
Utsa tbfl MalUJra (Mallik 1), and the third 
to S'rfigara the R^'anaha. 

From this it would appear that, in Kas'roTra, 
there was the dearth of officiale of the nature aa 
deecribed here, and this is why they were brought 
from alee where, perhaps from Igra-Delhf, the 
seat of the central government. If the word 
Knyastka is not to be taken here, too, in the 
ethaic aenae, the tautology osonot be avoided. 

Lit ia noteworty that the use of the word 
KAyasiha ia these ehrooiolea after Kalhapa has 
bebome so rare / that any other ^{'eferoQces to it 
are not to be Ihund in thorn, uierefore, it can 
be ooQoluded that the old class of KAyislhae in 
Kas'mira must have caused to be called by that 
epi^t, rather faded into oblivloDj in Akbar’s 
timWand afterwords. . 

'xbe present paper having grown too unwieldy, 

I have divided it into two parts, sod the first 
part ends here. 

In the second part of this paper, I will dis* 
OQss out this problem with reference to other 
books in Sanskrit liLearture, to epigraphioal re¬ 
cords and to the manuscripts of Sanskrit and Hindi, 
all throwing a flood of light on its final solution. 

Here, however, it may be briefly stated that 
in the promised evidence there occur the words 
like d'slsanika-Kayaatba, Mah^-ksayastha, 
Pratbama-kAyastha, Jyes^ha-kayastha, JyfB\hSr 

dhikarapika, etc. ; the Kayastha suroameB like 
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Parid^ Mie'ra, Tiwarr, Dube. ** Dlksita 
Dea'apBnditft, or Desh-pand^j etc.; the titles 
of PanditA, Panditadbfe'vara, Pft);idita- 
pundarlka-tarani, Vlpaksa-vadi-siinba a 

h'on to tbe speakers of the opposite side, i. e., the 
vanijuisher of disputantsthe S'astrarthas or 
learned disco eaions), IJiakkura, ®®'etc. • and. 

tbe iDSUnoea of the Brahroana Kara^jikoi 
(-Eayssthae or Lekhakas) and Varma (or? 
Keatriya) Karanikas (sKayastbas or Lekbakas) 
in ooDsooaoce with the injanctlona of tbe Dbarma* 
aod ArthasS'astras to the effect that tbe various 
posts of state officials and officers or admioistrators 
aboold, mainly and primarily, be allotted to men 
of the Prabma^a caste, and sometimes to Ksatriyas 
or Vais'yw in the formers^ absence, bot never to 
S'Qdras. 

is, therefore, ultimately concluded that people 
whose descendants are now known by tbe name 
of Kiiya^tha and grouped under several castes and 
tbeir various sub*castes preserving their purity of 
blood’®, werenof ori^iruiily forming any caste of 
that name as is generally understood to*.day; 
but were recruited mostly from the Brahman a 
and in some cases from tbe Kaatriya ’ or even 
tbe Vais'ya caste or class. In coarse of ticae^ 
the application of the term K&yastha passed 
from iodivlduaU to partioular families boldug the 
hereditary posts that came under tbe oocootaluQD 
of that term. Such families ae belonged to one 
and the same caste, Brahroapa, ,ete., were, by 
relations of matrimcDy and f<K)cl^ interlinked into 
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broader oirolee limited by geograpbical areae. 
These circles took the shape of the ne^v castes 
passing both as kulas and jA6is of K^yasthas in 
the transitiooal period. ^ 

About the close of this period, (many Brfth* 
mai.^a familie^ of Mia'ras, Tiwarfs, Dubes, 

eto.> tbAt had* in all probability, the same people 
for their ancestors as the early &refathere of the 
modern tiaditioual (t. e., the Kauyakabja, eto.) 
BrrLhuai;ia8, but had adopted the hereditary K^yas- 
tha profession, were naturally mixed with the 
older Drdhmatia-K^yasika families as is evident 
from the existence of such surnames among^ the 
Bra^bma-kaycnikaf in a considerable numbery'But, 
later on, further recruitment to this section of 
the Society of Brabma^ae,—amounting to a sere- 
ranee of newcomers from their original atook and 
tending to multiply the K&yastbas who were fast 
adapting themselves, at leset in their publio life, 
to tbe contact and infiaenoe of the Mobaminadan 
rule BO much despised by the orthodox Br^hma\ia 
society,—was discouraged and stopped perhaps a!so 
for fear of the latter's dismemberment and dege¬ 
neracy due to tho attractiveness of the at once 
honourable and lucrative profeseion of a K,\yastha> 
as would appear from KamalAkara Bhatta’s A^sr- 
\ubyagindhu ” (N. S. Press, Bombay, I90d), p. 
2S2. Tbe use of the word Kdyoftha purely in 
the sense of a prof&6$ion was all along intelligible, 
and lingered even so late as 'the coropoaitlnn of 
the S'iidra-kamal^kara by^the self-same author 
wlio wrote the Nirtiayasirbdhn, 
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[ Th« words IC^astha-hila and KSi/astha-joti 
were already in vogue and were often used to 
definitely denote one or the other particular 
caste of Kiiyaethae {the sense of which was 
sometimes understood even without its specific 
raention), such as Naigama, Mlthura, 8'akasena, 
etc,, or even only a ‘class' not eihnicaUy 
profesMcnally homogeneuxts.s However, long before 
the period perhaps of the decline of tb« Mughal 
Empire towards which the custodians of Hindu 
Mythology seem to have ooined lucid stories 
about the legendary origin of these Kayastha 
castes, i. e., Naigeraa, etc., from the Divine 
Eayastba, Citragupta, the Minister of, or 
idenlioal with, Dharmaraja of the Puranas and the 
alleged son of Brahma, the Primeval ancestor of 

all the Brahman as,-apparently on the bases, 

firstly^ of the homogeneity of these cartes, 12 in 
number, inasmnoh as all of them had emerged 
from a common stock, is. the Brahinapa caste, 
and, secondly, of the identity o^ the function of 
earthly Kayasthas with that of the celestial 
Kayastha, Citragupta,—the sense of a community 
of Kayasthas of a mutually similar origin had 
already begun to be associated with the word 
Kltyaslha-jati. 

Thus, what were heretofore known as the 
oastesj DOW came to pass as the twelve eub-oastes 
of the KSyasthas of a common descriptidh, that 
have been known for a long time as the Brahmo’ 
KoyoAtkas Evidently the initial reason behind 
this nomenclature was this that ^bey were all 
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reoruit&d. from thd body of the Brahma^a oaeta \ 
buts in the legacdary account^ they are represeo* 
ted to bave doeoeoded from Brahma’s son Citra- 
gupta (W‘Vn7*9) and the two daughters of the 
Brab mafia [Bei] Sue'arma or Dbaraia8'arm& aod 
SOrya or Manu or S'raddhadeva. The first attempt 
to unite thees Brafmct-Kilycteihas or the eo*called 
Cicragupta*vams'Tya<bayaethas by meaue of inter- 
dinner wae that made by MAh&r^a Tikait Ely a 
(S'rTvAetavya)> thn Prime Minister of Nawftb Asaf- 
ud-dauUh of Lucknow (Avadba) during tbs last 
quarter of the 18th oentury (1786 A. C.) 

Besidea these, there are many more castes of 
found in various parts of the land. 
But, in fact, all tbe people of the Indian coo- 
tinsDt coming under the term KoycieiM bave 
never, in the past or even in tbe present times, 
formed o’»e caste. * 


* Paf)«r read bafon the AstbropdogMAl Seotion of Lbe Sixth 
AU'IodU Oriental OonCerenee> Patna, on Deoeraber 19,19S0. 
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Foot Notes 

1 / i) synooytQOT* with Karans ^7 

4 woiDW cf the S'udrB cIms, KayMthas d “^T 

E. B Oowall: Jiwys iy T. Coltlnxxike^ VqI II,. 

p, 161. 

(ii) "Karaoft,.Bald to bare sprang from a S'udra motber 

and Vais'va father, or, aocordiog to aome, from a degraded Eratriya 

he a Boic Kratriya female . Karanamu, Kartt^ or 

TWw iTatvjavio,. A Tillage acwmttciS one of the <Jtef offlem«s 

of a villaa© i in the TeliDga proTinoee he le ueaalljr a BralimoD, in 
the Tamil a S'odra, of th PilU tribe (p. 263). 

'‘Kivaatha caste aprong from a Sebstriya father and a 
Vai/ya mother, the oooupatioQ of which ia that of the writer or 
aMouolaoe: it it one of the most raapeotable of the mixed claasee 

(p 372)."—^_H. Wilson: A Oioitaiy o/Judicm and Jitwitut 

JVnw (London, 1855). 

fiii) “Kayastha, the name of the writer caste, proceeding 

from a Ksatriya hither and a S'odramother.’'- Mm Mailer; 

IJuiorp itf AneUnt S<tn4krit LiteraiMv, p. 514. 

{i 7 ) ^The Kayasthaa themaelvea affirm that their common 
aacoeter . was a Brahman, and therefore a lay olaim tea high 

oosition among ladiaa castes (p. 205).The suh^aetra ara dee- 

^ed tradition affirms f*'0“ «oe fattier Chitrsgupta, and two 

aotbera_one the daaghter of So raj Rishi, the other th© daughter 

of Sus'erma Rishi (p. 308).”-Rev. M, A, Shenriog: Hindu Trif>t» 

and CatM as «prs«nS<ci in Benam (1872), 

/ y\ Cl.Eayastbaa. The great mass of them was nndoabt. 

edip Brenman by caste, correspoodisg to the present Earkna of 

ZM'mitu." _‘41. A- Stmn: Koihana’t Botfatarangini, JVaniictfsd, 

Vol. I, (InirodtMion, p. 19, Westminster, 1900;. 

✓ ^ei) ‘‘Uaforteoately the words Eayastha and Earaniks are 
not CMte^rnames npto the llth oantury A. D., they are the names 

of soribee.To Biihler (vidt ‘Adum I‘aiaoffn^>hy,‘ Section 39 [96 ]; 

fnd. Am. ^XIll [1904] Appendix, p. 101) the words Kayaetba 
and Earaniha appeared *te be merely official titlea without any 

referaooe to oaste’.-R. I>. Baaerji: JASB, Decembav 191*, 

p. 487. 

^vii) ”Tbe nomber of Brabmanas was so lar^ that tbe 
priseta practically aeparat^ themselves from the ordinary Brab* 

.Uftay Brabmanu took service nnder the governmeot 

aod, as petty cmoials and clerks, w«e in^adedin tbe generic term 

Kayaetba. Tbe term Kayaetba.does not yet mean a dlstioct 

uaste or a groop of enb c;asras is at pteeeat.”—^pr, Beni Praeada 
The Siau in Aneient India <A)lahabad» 1928), <lh^. E7--^Kaj^onr: 
aod Cbamba, p. 420 and f. n. 4. 
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p. 897, IL 13-17 5 p, 406, IL S-IS; p. 432, U. 23«fifl ; p. 433, II. 
1-4 i p. 483, 1. 18 to p. 484,1. 1 fAleo {ootnote 1 oa p. 484) , *od p. 
309, n. 19-88, oftliu Toij book olso cooImo nforeocM to Ka^tbu 
ftod lead foil support to coy tboory of tho origin ol K^yostbu. 
Botb Dr, Baoi Prs^ 4od myself beve trri^ed *t cur eoaeloiiou 
quite iudepeadeat of eeob otber. 

ftvrn ^ ^ I irtwv, ^ sW 8ww 

w «m d ^ I vr ^ 

iT^ ^ I wrra iffvwit w%.i w 

^ l a i w? fi 'tram (?) wrftr wh tr^, ^ «f wi^, 

iffTfir, WT (?) % I fxwvw (f;^^) 

«fr (tm) wn^ % ^ ^rraw frow 

Wift ♦, IWT fw #(1QW T^ *«U!4^fi-bWt’t VTOT «TWt % I 

MM. pc. Oul'ia'enkm HirecMde Ojbe: MadhyoMeUlM Shetro- 
Ilya Samilcrii [60O-1S00 A. C.1 (Hiadueleal Aoedray, U. P. AUebe- 
bed, 1928), pp. 47-48. 

But in an iaioriptlon of 736 A. 0. (818 V. 8.) its vrSter, 
Kekke, wLo beloDffod Co tbe Velebbye eeoUoa, calls bimielf sod bis 
fetbov ^aUuve es dhe^ (ot Sp. Ind, Vol. XII, p. 203, II. 3248). 
Thesuraamo^AAtfio, bone by tbs donees else ia tbii iuoripOioo^ 
proves tbe Velebbya Xejasthes to be originally Brnhiucu. 

2, ‘'twit .?mni%vT. ^ ktfW firaj^r 

^ ^ drsvtiivu art^firraw niTt Hjtw ^ t 

w .« ^ ^ tw 

117^ fliirirtTiift #f w: TO wrftrat if t w 

eirt ^ eroi, -‘jir wro ^ uttoi ^ ^ 

«%gi? *f »TTfo wtr w fwn wrfH ^^ 
ifm MH i und t Sir t ^ twrr mif em, ^ ^ 

wtmfk Vi j^i iff fb* 'tfTv?TO9Tf^STO 

giVTO ^fuK -^ 

_JveltprMede Mieia : Jati Uhaekara, (S'ri-Veakatae'fim Tnm, 

Bonbey, v. S. 1983), p. 274. 

^e teme book, bowever, oo p. 304, raeDtioas 'S'a/yite' m ow 
of the 84 fsailiee of tbe Sdine Verendre XeyevCbu and, oa ^ 
168, •Kt^oMtkaima^ to be one cf the bre «po-*nA«(i«as ot B»b- 
mere* of tbo eeoood cleee. 

3. Cf. Negeea’e Vneyai<^prava$cUU'Mr^^ ( Ch aa kh a a ^ 
Saaekric Series, Beoaree, No., 366), p> 4, U. 2346,— 
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If ^ lanrmm i 

fliVQids ffiHw ri”—j 

p, 8, 1. M ; p. 6, J. 4 5 p, 9, 11, IB-l? aod 81; p. U, II. 11-18 ; p. 47, 
11. &•$. Hi» pupil Taidjaua^a Fa^agusdd (Balambbtto), in bis 
Cha^a 00 the word ii^^H oeoorriog in tba passage PiHK^ 

qooted in Pataojali’s UababbasTa, I» i, 1 , 

wntes aa follows 

^ wftreTJ ^ ^uranmiJ i irfamr^a 

^iw ii —aftf a^aw ii’* 

Hagaaa wrote bis Udd^ta on tbe Mahabbaajaia 1714, and hii 
pupil wrote bis Ohaya on it in 1760, A. 0.| as woald appear froes 
vaaodavaSastn Abbyackara's edition of ^tSarvaddrt'awt-samffraha 
(Poena, 1024^ pp. 629) 664, and 666. Tbie Abbyankara Sastri is 
^ aurviviDg I'spreeencative oi Nagea'a’a traditaonal school of 
Sanskrit learniug. 

Id tbe Deccan is e quotation that baa 

become proverbial amoog tbe Brabmana^ maaoiDg that in Kali Age 
tbe abo^ [of (be caste institution] it [only] at tbe fi;t( and tbe last 
[of tbe four castes]. Pandit Hsrikrsna S'acma, an Audioya Brab- 
isana of Gujareta, who cocopletsd bU book, named (be Srahnanct- 
ptaH-nartandOy in Baka SamTat 1793 or 1671 A. U, baa, iu this 
book (S. V. Frees, Bombay, 7. S. 1979, p. 664), quoted this Terse in 
full as follows 

4111411: l^l^l lit f^3rtJ i 

5*1 gSr fenrr: to wroi^pmt' fei%: n 

Eamalakara BbatU, tbe anUior of the S'wh^^karrMloJeara, at 
tbe end of ble book, bae raised t&e dieeuMon as to the ejcUtenoe of 
Ksatriyas and T^yas in (be Kali Age. Be introdizcee it with tbe 
sMLteace ^ su:Hi quotes, first tbe paseagM 

from (be BhagoKUa, Skandba 12 and ZB, and tbe 7i4m<pwwia, 
and tbeo, tbe present Tsree in the name of i^sranoAtara (i a, 
Motbec Forana), aa follows;— 

irrir«jj irfro W- f^i: i 

git TOreT^»ra7i feifei i(» 

He coQcludea the objection with tbe words StHj", 

and girea hia rejoinder as follows ;<— 
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pfta hnf^ jfTftm •wafwft n—iftr i 

vwfnf^i ^m\v ?i TT ftffm: i 

sir ft ft: 9I#‘ ftrfiftwWTTWffSt II—fftt H f tw~n?{|| II 

wP^rffturnr ^far^aiwfiv ^w r un: i” 

Tbd ver^ bo»6ver, m U>»a«)AMd in Ih® A«A«*aM»a«Mw 
jan^i metOB tbit tb« flnctbre® Moong fth® foor cutM, vi*,l bbe 
KwtriyM, Vm>m lad B'nW are twleebora: fboT 

il «xwe r loMot J 10 9vtt7 I ©liar} ®g®; but ia tb® Kii: Age Ihc/r 
eet^ubosent (ji, lo the right order, only] ilaring iU besioniaff 
MdMding portion! Tbit tb® Aotbor of tb® vere® tbua meeat i 
Ottorter 0/ tA® four cuUt in CA® middU ol KiU end not of 
tft$ Aturt^ and tV VaiVyrt cnetm eloae i»* tA® wW® of thet AI^ 

/ We«ee 

[P< V, ti. ID*S3^ leads somo lapporl to tUli view, 

lOP^i 35 ^ Mica, Vol. XU, p, 17,1. 37; Vol. XIV, p, 


[ K»i® fn. 5 (iij)7- 


Vol, Il/p, 254, T. i9, 

Effort OR m, publi«bed brtb® 

Tia (eu" i'sl"^ 

S. (i) Eptgraphia Ivdica:—**n rtW awt: ir^rfrt n 
wtrcuiB^BU, fernr:, wnrelw g fbwy a tflif i w q f i rMm i tmiirrtimr 

uv^rniwT?: |ifl^ji«uiqi<ii|H: n«,-,.VoI 

I. 146, L 31; ^ >nnP4iqu i HM^( i ffn<juani i B4H l^ ft l rffy: 


- • * *• ... 

mftTfffwnfir t ernrafi 

ftWFTOi: UTffwieiiriHAjii^nnwl 34; 

“. Wiff q d B g qw* 

^wrwf^awiw iTwmrwqfro^ gdirt. 

TV5|wftm7fqHTql aiviaidn.ftqrng^sr asm: wwt: 

q^nfWtwftw aq^wtmrmqq: i.vnr^nhr. { fffumft 

fwwaii^qrqw* 9trt...i(»' — Vol- I, p. 333, U. 1-4; 
“^^f^wfvwwtswrarewto: a«Hyiiiii<iMi iffir v«?NTtwt i 
Vol. IV, p, 170,1. 123 and XVI, p. 14, 
1.31; **w.^w»infU 

—Vol, X, p. 48,1. 6 and XVI, p. 276, U. 7-8; 

4ivrciri|i4iaiW(j*: •qwftrfb?nmj tf r yin iq ^ i q i j.^ 4 . 

8 
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X, p. 49,11. 2CM21; 

^TWTOTW« f’—Vol. XIV, p. 195,1. 35.. 

(ii) Calcutta Indian Museum Inscription of 
V. S. 1345 (No. 247 of the Appendix to Ep. Ind., 
Vol K.):—iRftra?t swn i 
V e ri Hlg11«rud - ftTgt *reWf: n n •' ^ 

.ii ^ 8 n ftNV 

os# areraicTWirfhso#if^ik su » ^ . 

gfii g M i #OT?i TTOrwr...M II ^ifaowf^i^ss 

ifRfrtniwTsrt ^frrfeiofsrensiw 

gii#ot ftrnrs ii ^» ii” 

(jii) i onfa- 

wf^^itaTfra«»mft ii ii fonordW' fW gorf^rf^- 
Uat w ^r g Jl fa filMa i ^ WTTOt Sfh II II 

^ tfsar......Trofei ii’>_Cowell: Miscellaneous 

Essays by H'. T. Oolebrooke, Vol. II; p. 254. 

(iv) Report on t1i£ Search of Hindi MSS. publ. by 
N. P. Sabha, Benares:—/or 1903, «nraifa 

ar^ w urta u.i% # ^fiiftRrrflniT^iftftr^(Wsor) 

3d, L 20;/or 29t3J, No. 83, p. 78,11.8-9, and/or 292^?- 
22, No. Id7, p. 423, IL lC-11, “*«o ^urart t 
......I wratnro f#sT wfe.«”;./or 29i76-S, No. 79 (a), p. 

1,. 31—‘'*raafir^ «iowfa a-snw i”; ibid, 

Nd. 79 (e), p. 212,1.12—“a^sTro - 

stTi'sraaWf snnftiwi..; ifitd.No. 79’(k), p. 218,. 

20—'‘S^ # Wafii o‘STT 881 .. ^ wfe ^ osw..,”; ibid, No. 
p. 238,1.19—‘'WfH No. 106, p. 21^, 

11.10-12—I . 

«« rtn«- II a?»j/or /9»7-/9, No. 154, p. 3l3 (1. 32) • 
—314 (1. I)j-‘'wrp*f5r'#w»rw arhi^ i 

?n? «tt aftno? II ii’'j/or l92(J-2i, No, 166, p. 422,' 










A ComprtMnswe Study into the Origin etc. 'Ht 

H. ,I3and 19—No. 187 (e), p. 450, 

I. 29—“«ftT ir W5r«re . ^ flh 

srt wftTOT ♦ M»»—The last verse was written :n the 
description of Kampilft, a very ancient town (the capi¬ 
tal of the Paficala known as Kimpilya and held hy 
King Drupada) in the district of FarrukJiabad, U. P., 
by Kaviraja Sukhadeva, a Kulina Kanyakubja Mis'ra 
BrAhmapa of Kampila,andthe author of Vrtta-Vicara, 

. a book on Hindi Prosody^ in V. S. 1728 or 1671 A. C. 

t 7*^ (i I ob tbe Mitaktarn, I (J. It 

Ohaipure’i edUioo, 1914), p. SU. Iti BuUiur wm ftlivc » buodi'ed 
yMri Ago D, 3 aUovo, ftnd GliM'puro's Introduotion}* 

('ll) Vaaipafyn of TorAnAtliA (CJouttA, 1873), p. 1930. 

{iU) JhrahniAwipattimurlaiviH, p. 333. 

{iv) A4<(uiaMafl«2ro, hy 

(K. K. Pi'MK, Ldclraow, 1881), pp. 13, 31, 38, 39, 40, 34, 73.104. 

7. 7/t4 Xaj/otiKa SiAndvry of M. SBliprMAdA ICulibbukAn 
(Hindi veriion, AllAhabftd, lOOo), pp. 1012 (Ko. 9). 

8. Xaytiti?uktilnlhatJrfira, pp 70*90 (bold letUi*); Xay^ 
ftJui StJ^noio^y (Hiodi), pp. 13*13 (Ifo. 4). 

9. 77i$ Kayoiilta SsmocAsr, AlkbAbad, Auguit-Boptambor, 

. 1917, CO Fobruftry, 1918; A'oywtAa St/itiatcffy (HiodiX pp. 18*13 

^ (tfo. 3), Fp. 16*18 (Noa. 3 A 7). 

10. Th4 XayMtAA 3<unMh<ir (a* in Not* 7 Abov8); JCay^ 
tl/ta SAnoloffy (Hindi), pp. 90*92 (No*. 14-13X 

11. Kaptutha SAnolopp (HittdiX p. 10 (Ko. 1), p. 10 
(tfo. 6}, pp. 16.80 (Soe. 8*13). 

12. im, pp. 1022 (Km. 2.16X 

* 13. Ibid., p. 10, (Ko. 1); A&d pp. 31. 84*33, 07, SStxASO. 

14. Vid4 aoCe 1 (v), (vi), (vii) and (viiiX above. 

13. Eaeniendra gam (be vord Xapatl^M four timea ia hfi 
JW&vaearMriU (i in TIT. 980; VIIL 822; X. 12; And X. 18), 

4 0000 in bia OaturrargMamgraba (II. 14X twice in hie Saeura- 

matrfca (TV. 70; V. 61), niae (losea io bi« Eala.vilaea (V. I, 7, ^ 

9, 18, 89, 41, 44 and 43), aod uina (ioefi ahoin bk Karaaaaala 
(L 1, 3, 23, 88, 38, 148; II. 77, 143; and III. 58). In tbi Loka* 
pnkM'*, ^biobia also attribot^ to Kaecnaadca, tbe word oooors 
thrioe—Mis A. Weber: Indi*ch4 Slvditfh AobteebaCor Band, 
Laipsig (1698). p. 360 (6Scd word in Obaptor III), agd p. 371 
(/loica 2 and 6 Sn Chapter IV). 

Tbe iaebaained book ia not jet pobliabed ia India, The 
^ l>e/opadea'a and KariDa.a)ala are conUinod in Ko. 4B of fabe 
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Eubmir of Texlj aod Stadi«B publiibed tho Re«Mroh 

Departmect, Cvdicnir Stakto (S^rioogar). AU the oChor books of 
Ksemdodr* tofm ed to in the preesot paper ftre poblisbod in the 
Ksvyecahle Serial b; the Kimapa Segare freM, Bombay. 

16. In Canto T. of the Ealtvilua, tbe word IHvird ie need 

only M a lyoonym for XAf/Mtha in Cbo olfioial senao, in voreea 2, 8, 
4,11, 1^, IT and 46. The word Kaytutha in tbe Uaima-rajila, 1. 6; 
waA I. US, is evidently identical in lense with the word 2fiy<^ in 
1. 4: and II. 7, 10, 39, 87, 47, W, 63, bS, 88, 93, 100, 113, 110, 117; 
ni. 1, 9, 21, 47. 69, 86, 87, 89. 93, 97, 118, 114 reipectlvely. Tbli 
JSiycffin ia oallad in (II. 06i) tho aamo bMb. Tlio latter 

word ooeora alio io the Dne'evaUrt*cai^U fX. 98), Samaya-n^atrke 
(111.80; VL 97), NanDa-mala (T. 8, and 74), and in a eliebtly 
diAreat form io tbe Eala'yilasa (TX. 40) and Karma*mala (lit. 97, 
98, and 99). 

17. tbe word IHvira ocoun alio in tbe Darpa>daiaDA (It 

64), Sanaya-matrka (It 87, 88, 89. 40; 111. 33; VII. 31, 40; VIII. 
ii. 1061 lWopadei'e(Vni. 6, and 6), Karcna<nja]a (I. ID, 17, 86, 
88. 128, 180, 188, 141; It (37-38 117, 119, 190, 191, 

193, 133,134,199, 181, 186; HI. 1, 100, 112, lUl and toka- 
pcakai'a (pp. 840, 849, 800, 376, 880, 381, and 890). 

18. Tl)e word yiyMMoecQii alio in tbe Darpa-dalana (It 
49), Safflaya-Datrka (t 49; VI. 18), Kala-vilaia, (I. 90; VI. 80; 
IX. 40), and fTarma-iaala (T. 86, 49. 46, 46, 01, 104. 119); and ia a 
illgbtl? distant form ia the Dirpa^alaa* (II. 01), tCaU-vllua 
lie Oi), and Narroamala (1. 82 and 97). 

19. Other wordi uiod to denote Kayaithai orofficeriand 

o/Reialain the Narma-uala are ^'arwuiA^nn (t 8); Ocuiana/Mili 
(1 9), (the aameae the Oawkfi or Oenuuthjh or iicmkhyQpati in 
toka-eralcai'a, p. 890, apolt a!io ee Oampaty/i()) In the initi*u* 
aeaUI ease, Hid, p. 891); Orha/crlfa-naltaitAmtt (I. 83; III. 49 and 
68); (I. 69, 8l. 80, 80, 88, 96; and fit 90); Likhadhi- 

4«^(t74, et eeqq.) a!eo ealled L4iAai^pa4hy«ty<t (tbe Paitopa' 

of Kalbania Rajataraagiei, V. 897); i^yeyiA'i A4tiMtU, 
aleo ealled fAvoi'a^ior Twao-raAiaka (IT. 98, 100; and perbapi 
alio III. 87), (tbe same at tbe fAovwxfivm, in Lokaprakaaa, 
p. 890); ^Wmod.&tWna'KA^dK'Hti, i. e, the officer of tbe ooert of 
[ Chief-]]ortiee (It 117) or ^offoraeatya ( Oity prefeot 7) or 
JiJtoyin (It Ufi) or AtVtaW’divira (II. 390, 191, 137, 199, 136); 
aod SandAioiffnht^h}ffa$tAa, i. e., tbe Miniater for peaOe and war 
(IL 143). 

90. Tbe woid 'knla’ meaning ‘family' ia onoa compounded with 
tbe void KayattAa ia tbe RaU-vilaM (V. 88), m followa 

«7r©( m ? )*n«Twwa wro-f% n 

T «aaborni& the family of tbe Kayaathea (officiala) of 
(the) Magadba (Kingdom)' 
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Bo 6 htm tb«ve li no rafereoco to *ar portionlikr OMte ot 
wb-oo^ke of Mtg 4 dbfr van aa t-jftajfj imporUat of 

M Eao'min, u would appoar from tba TibatiA aooooDtof 
Cbt ^bfltan] MioiaMr Tboomf raeaivtog loitructioa ia readlog 
aad wribiag from tbe firabmao U b^io of bfagadba or 

io the levenlh eontury A- Q (-Vide £p. /iwi, Vol. XI, 

pp. 268, ?67). ' » . 

31, (Bbieaa’a exhortation to Tudbiathii«:-«) 

B*nin^ TOtowfiffffnhrwt 

wm-rfm-iwT-nT'tTriT-i^vi:^ i 

j^ujiii1*t ftrftTtfHwrii 

‘DoroUoQ to the popular works; boariag (the petitione ofj 
thu hucniliatod and dUtreegod; yoaroing for the reatraiet of paesioo. 
Wrath, folly, infatoatioo and pride; protoctioD, at oeeiy itep, of 

0 »e poor fiom tho olttciala of the land;-euoh addle- 

tion Io moriti aloDg witb the beauty of proiperity ii benofleial 
to king*' 


Si i)b4ri&nrtha«Reli8ioui i^ndowmentie.'^n. U, Shaabii 

S3. Fleet’s UufiU% Itucriftmi, No. 37, p, 123, 1 • 

Kwinondra'g Tamayo-mofrio, III, 33 aad VUL )03; 

Vnr, 6; Ifftruia-mkiA, I 33; Kalhana'e V. 177 to be 

road along with V, 166176 and Vil. 43 43, 

34. SavMyo-vutfrka, ll. 3740; fTamiHitaiA 1133: 11. 27- 
S3, 117, 120'lSl;Zoi(»^iaM, pp. 313'360. 

35. Cf. Paninl, III, iii, 41, according to wblch oar word may 

have been dorlred ia tho but aenre mentioned there. Cf. also the 
.ffatn«4ro»» oo iho Amataiota, II vl. 71 and TI, St. 69. Of coui-er 
tho word did not cxiet in the timee of Paaini and evoo looa 
after. ** 


36. iTwof^tofo-oatVeo, X. 12 ; ZXirpa^hna, II 81 ; K 0 U. 
ttfoio, V. 7; (t3*cf. fX, 63); RojMr.. VII 11C0; VIII. 473; 4«®wo. 
HMdankatha (Qaekwad’i Oriental Seiiee, No. XIV p. fi, JJ, 7 jr 
19, 20, 30; p. 10, 11. 16, 16-38, 89; p. 11, H. 1,'^ 3, 30.23, 36! 
Apttnrka and ifiCa^aro on Yotjnavaik^mrii (1, 334 or 3.1$); Oe, 

Sff. SotRflpa.mofrfea, 1 . *9; Ncma-wafa, I. m p 

and 86. ’ 


28 . JParwi^-wofa, III, i, 112 , J 14 ; Rajatar., Vin, 18 J. 

29 . I 52 . 55 , 57 , 65, 67-69, 35, 88, ^ 96 . 
SO. Tbe ^rpolation XayoefAo was upecially borne by 

Ministers for Peace and War, who had to deal witb foreign pobey 
and w€K, according to tiie Dharma-s^aaUae; authorised to write 
tbe riyei-rasnnax (i. e. die r^al documents or chartere). As 
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web, they generally appear to Indian j^riptSoos. It i? in thia 
capacity ebat a Za^/atfha or LtkUia (writer; ii, accerdirg to 
the law-booka and the aectious of Puranaa dealing with the Eajc- 
niti (aute-craft), required to be a master of aJl the S astraa and 
Ungiiages and jioficient In tlie sori pto of a ll the couatrica 

All the 

evidence of this type will be examined to the Second Pnrtofthia 
P^r, 

In the 7as'aStiUika-oampu, composed by Somedeva Surl In 
S'akaSaoivat 881 or to 069 A. C. and published by the N. S. 
Press, Bombay, we read, on p. *70 of Part I, as follows 
?rwti% ftwrfw jrwffn wnrw I 

cwT'trt-fWr-^wa* wfim* «rg: a 

' 'One who reads out, writes, compoae* («* dvafU) to, and 
•lolatos, h 1! the scripts uid languages, and, being intellliTont, la 
smart enough to gauge the situation of blaown side and tliat of 
ethen (or enemies), should be appointed as the MtoUter for 
peace and war (SflfldAi.t)iprahtoy. 

la the Siuiikrlt inscriptions, the Kaya$thAS of this position 
are very often found describing U»«lr efficiency in various scripts 
espcdslly in crooked writing, to different languages, hi the art of 
poetry, and In all or several S'ostras- 

Accordlngto tho ^fh<]f|X3rasa»^*aamhtfo (D* S. S. LXVII, 
ai. ail, S'l. 10, p 8S8), Pairt-iwmuds, etc., this KayaHha or 
Saia U^haka, like n^any other offidala, was to be cliMen froro 
the Br^mana easte* Hence we find that Mankha (Jilc^dtor,, 
VI 11.8834), his brother Alaakara (Sr<kanjAfl-ear «a, III. l3«) who 
was. at first, the Superintendent of treasury {Biijatar., VIII, 
JsJhaoa fSrikanihae., XXV. 73A etc., who held tills office 
and are sometimes termed ev^a as yigopsns (I. e. KayatVuit) 
were generally firatunanas by caste. 

In view of these facts, remarks like vthoee as made by 
dM editors of the XaryasuJa Series to the Preface of the 
(2g|KVWtMla i^vya or by John Beamea to tbe bsdi^n Aniiquary, 
Vel. V., p. 37 (last footnote), ate, based, as they are, on 
i^otance, must Im discarded. 

81. Kaihana’s Bojotar. Vll. OiS-OSl and Stein's not* 
tbereen: Bilhana's Vihram., XVIII. 70*83 (his own geneoLogy). 

32. ^ 

qat, utiD fvaq m hitI ftT<11 a n 

88. See note 80 above. 
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S*. G. CLUer: Inifodvciion to the Vikramonk^deva- 
Cariia, p. Q, Th« literal traatUCiob of the ver«e wouk) be ae 
follows :— 

'Stored by whom, the Wealth fperscnifiedj. oot having 
been spoiled by Eayatlhas [ who were ntsters J of <»rooked 
wrltiiig, purosites [who were] cleveriu aattery aod aingers [who 
were) smart ia praising on the face, weat, eager, as it were, to 
expiate heneU of her blemish which is hckleuess, only to temples 
ajid houses of Brahmaaas and preceptors.' 

35. Rajatar., VII. ill? ; Steia's note on it; and Intr. p. 7, 

36. in. 489; lY. 90, 351, 358, 681„ 685,629,630; V. 
17.5, 180, 181, 184, 863, 431, *59; VI. I3S; VIJ- 38, Up, 3169, 
1286, I693j VIII. 87, 89, 90, 107, 110, 118, 114, 131, 258, 876, 
326, 473, 560, 36S, 570. 664, 1817, SJ83. 


37, 7Ih 1177, ISiy; VIll. 894« lo tho loeoad of tbeu 
thieo rofcronosis Stein i'oada •KayatAa\ If hia rc^iog is oo^ 
root, tlio aumbor of oceurMaoca of the word Kayauhn would 
l >0 forty. 

88- Rejaiar. 93. 99, 993, 1118, 1488, 1C24, oto. 
39. E. g., £p. M. V, p. 41,1. 28; VIII, p, 139, L 24; oto. 
*0. B. g., Sv. /jiA, IV, p. 211,1, 14 i VI, p- 83, U7; p. 299. 
1. 34;XT!I, p. 340. 1. 18 ; p. 3,1, 34; oto. ^ 

41. (i] Dr. Boat Praoad; Tfu SM^in Jmwm /ndi^ p. 420 
(wU Dote 1, vii, abovo); (ii) MU. 0. H, Ojha: 

Bharaliya p. 47 aote 1. viii^ abovo); (iii) M. 

Kauia; Narmymaia^ /aSrodl, p. 10 ; (ie) vrfil ^ 9 % qtT(ftv 

2if TfwreRr It..wk 

^ A w lirft ^ rwT gn VI TffiT si^ qpff «i?it, t w 

i”— Jwolapinaada Miora: 

Jati-Shat/carc (Samvab 1983), p, 804. 

Oijt tbe ovideaoe rosairod for tJio oeoond part of tbo prv* 
flont paper is tooiaiog with aumorono iDstaoces to provo 4at 
Sayatthdt gooerally hold almoot all tbo high and reapootfblo 
poato of govaramoat or administration, i Deluding proviuoud 
govern orahip aad Prlow Uioietorship, all over tho oountsy, is 
diffamt oonturiao of tbe Hindu period of History oiuoa Uoir 
appoartnoe in gennins htotorloal TMordo Tboir s^Iar blotory 
romalu yet to be written; and f am coUeotiag matehal Icr 
the same. 

42r «nr«n: wn tifr' 

IWSMSTird 'WW: tWT'l' 

wr flrtW <#7* pg iH inf famlq : 
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Cf. bu Doto on the above (i. o. IV., 343) utu) 
htred., pp. 37 (Uid 98. 

44, tj ^raii, momt fv; i 

45. snwf«Wl i 

^wwreTi vwTWifh irTiBnrar: iiastfl: N 

4ft, 6eo i^eto 43 above, 

47. fro r ^e q^ qfwqn ftrar^rftrat i 

iieiHiii 

li WWT ^fw < i a1 q a i r B H ? t 
fM fvaritf 

Rf**!^ ftrar^ o^taifAw: I 
«iv«viin tn^ irt «fan ajuqjn 


For tho formMioa of the dxpceialcn Vn^q^: ( YJU. S36S ), 
like UiaC of flWil5W (VII. 1693) aod (VlII. 2239), 

tiaid Ja lie A^oWr., am Paoioi {V, Hi. 47J—"qR TO**© 
ii a iTneoyn ol «m m tbo ^ma^ioM *( III, 64). 

4$, PorhaM the aaoMtor o( fii1btDe> ef, TihwutnkadM 
ftMTia, text, XvIII. 7079; and Introd., p, 16, a. 1., (whore 
‘MuktMcilwa' ji apperootlv a aieaoiaer for ‘lUjekekwk’.) There 
li aothjDg Kgafait thu Ideotlftoallon ia the availeblo ovidosoe. 

49. In yafw.*nala (I. 10$-U3), the followlog tbion in 
Um oftffip-Iuggage of a JCa^eJta ebOw that he uied to be a 
B^tea by mU, ai they are needed in Che daily Agnibotra 
and wenhlp by a Saiva Biabmana :—Taara-kundo, Sruk 
^ Sruva jtwo eaonaoial ioetrumootBX Akioiutra (roeary of 
£u4rakja), Saana^lika (ailkeo oloUt for vraaring aftot bath and 
H wonhip), Padukta (wooden uadala), hUntra-pustika and 
Seofcvnaoira fepall-book and prayer-book), Nakaatra-patrika 
Oangaiard (duat or sand of the Gaogea), BUra 
Hearn], aod PavittMutraka (the eacwd-throad), the neoe^ltvof 
ohaoglag wlucb may ariee at any tima 

In I. 80 and It 94, 97, 99, Che I>anpai<ika and Che 
.fvyo^ are addremed ae •yttnt worebip"; tia woreliip’ (PathA). 
a a, with reTorenoe liut a Brahmana deeerrei, 

46, CO. 33 >, 

uta Attha9\»hhaiiM, i. e. the AdUtorofia-do^ (11. 137. uA 
who ^ abo admitted to be AayaiOoe by the editor of the 
Jtnma-mah on obvioua grouDds, are imdcnbtadly Brab mania, 

^ ^ lightly remarked that there being 

a very large number of Brabmanaa, tbe prieale, who onranie^ 
ttsmeeJvee into ccrpoiatiODa In oumetona placea'and tb^teoed 
or oarned out htmger-ateikee, praettoally aepacaCed tbemeelvea 




V'. 
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ftcm «b» otdlBu^ Br&bDiacas, fndm amoogst vbmn babj 
eamM lUder tbe gOrafnttieDt aod were, tbuv, m a ^en, oallad 
XayatiAtu. The word ^yatAi, Jimmog ‘one ^tg for Cietr 
IBS hitDBolf to dmth’ (ci. Kemoodn's yoma^itaiA f. 89, 41, 
84; II. 70. 98; Kalbaoa’a f HO; Joiawja'a S^^r., 

156). wM gefierhllj ueed for the former cUm of BrabmaSM Co 
donoto tbeir cbartoteristio feature; and reotbinka tbo vord 
Xaf<uiAa, alao moauiog ‘one who abidea in tbs body' aa oiacCly op- 
po^to CLeidM in fnytutAa^ denoted tim otbar claee of Brab- 
laa&aa who aa goveroroeot aerranta, geuerally eidaJ witl> the 
iotereata of the aute agaioat the organicod aUempta of huD|«r* 
athkora aad, at occacona inatlgated the lattor oven againat 
tbo aupportera of the royal autboriCy or tbo king bimaelf when 
ia tbo wrong (e. g-, VI, 834-33G 5 VIJ. 13| 20 j ota), 

51, 1 

wftrt w»4 5a*5rv5t trf^wi u 
Cf. also S'rlvara’s Rdjatar., I, i, 10. 



« mi m 


53. fn i i mm i fiil t i 

I alf ufkifflii 141 mud fu: 11 

Vl 

wttM finnu>»rt n|^®| lii* ii 
unr uiwfHiiv Mf^NV mrn 1 
^^iUbi illi> 1 ^ 1 'Ifirvnr 11 
04, Sf. /«i> To], XL p. 1B2, U, 71.72. 

00. Qmrtarif Jowjul of tho Uiiloneal S^mrt/t 

Socioly, Vol, I, Part I (July, 1938), p. 48, II W-SO. 

56. Sp. /«uL, Voi. XV, p, ISO, 1. 0; 1 ^ p. 139,1. 4;t0^, 
p. 142, I. 0, 

07. Sp. In<L, Vol. IV, u, 200, b 47; 6^ai(daJehA<m43, 
p. 16, 1.47; Jfkf. Ant, Vol. IXL (IDIO), p, 200, I. 7; 
p. 204, I, 0. 

68. JIBS, Aognab, 1910, ^ 430, U, 0-6; 44^ Aoguit, 
1911, p 478, IL 5.8;.^. Ind. Vol. XVIlf, p. 76, IL 6.8. 

59. "tbo KaytutAa of the ruing prinoe 

Ja 7 avarmadeva*’'.*,Blp. ltd., Vob I, p, 148, !l, 84 and not* No. 98) 
foyortiba ^andi^—Sp. Ind., Vol, X7I, p. U, 

Id. I; eco. 

These expreetiooe (0^9) ace of the aane oatagorr as 
‘(JtaJatOf., Itt, 489J, and afe 'edpatbio enoQ^ to 
prove that Cbe weed ‘£apoi 2 Aa vn? need mBn4y aan tttdivUMlV 
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title iQ those places, where it csiinot be capluiocd as & 
For 4 Jeng time the Uttor seoee wae not kj 3 <>wn b tho 
wcieot reoorde and iiteraturo; end therefore it fa a blunder t« take 
thu twm, os u«d in Vieno, rejoa-volkya, PoDcaUntra, MreebokaUko. 
MudrarakMtt, N^»dbjya<»rit«, eta, in the eeoee ofacoeta 

60. J, Eggoheg: India Office Library C<Ua2ogtie ^ t?u Sant- 
^ Mamueripu, Part II» p. fi36 (the acribo of Ko. 16601 • 
«e /¥fi« TnetutlaJ Rtpcrrt on iM Btattk of Hindi MSS. for oL 

. 0 ^*’ published by tho Nagari PiecariBi 

^hft, Beaaree, p. 337. \. 16, Ho. Si , iUd, p. 253.L 4,Jfo. OS 
) u^ageodranatba V&eu : SctSftuthnxH/oinut-naritaj/a, p. 132 * 
eto; etc. ’ 

Anjoog tbo SrlToaUTya ICaynstbaa, Paodee of Amedha, DL 
h^kot^ Puoaraia, Tilhara, eux, aro well-known. See alee tho 
£ayvlAa-Samaeara (Biodi), Allababad, January, 1990, p. 6 , fn. 16. 


i«A, Heo*imofi?io?aaia SighCowi on P. A. Ko. 207 of 
192^ repnn^ by fiaja Indrak^a Bahadur, of Hydembad, Decoan. 

G. K. Sinha'e Pamphlet, p. 24. ^ ' 


A^g the Sri.Taatavyaa, Misns of Bataha and Tiwamd 
UitbaTola and I'atara are montioDed by Pandit N. Vaau. 


^U..UV-* 


63. .5«n% OQa0U4or, VoL XXIV (Kolbapnr), Chan. Ill 
F C4, L 39; Cooaua of India, 1901, 7oL I. (India— 

^ Apprfuiu») By E. H, aaley, pp, 67, 90-91. 


stnrarstiraip, arRmofiaSs’’— 
BBJRAS (1876), p. 334. 

(ii) TOt#f»ai,,.lt was copied by a ^a i «aj» i .ia . 

^ named raws,..from Jejabhukti-in Bundela- 

(1905). by MM. Pt. Haraprasid S'astrl, Preface, p.^, 
(ui) Twraww... ( si i a^ j uruM t Ud l ^umje i J i ji i urtn i . 
tbe Historical Introduction by Prof 
C. BendaU, p. 18; JASB, (1,903), p.J8. 

XVI VoL 

(v) fti#t 

»ft3 r-Annual Report on the 
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Search for Hindi MSS. (for 1905}, by S'yam Sundar 
Das, A., p. 82. 

Compare this with the following:— 

ire First Triennial Report (1906-1908) 
on the Search for Hindi Manuicripis, p. 2804 
(No. 112 (a)). 

TbU audimnt km mMt probtUy d««»<led from the 

fAinlly of AdboiDftllA SriTutefya of Hanirapora (la Dundolakbanda), 
tho autiiM of the (puWiahod both at Calcutta and 

Bombay), »bo fa bl# lotroduotary venoa writoaw followi;— 

ire «««dtJlAHif?^ HWl fW 


foffft wafire ffir^ffftrenu: i wifk 

a ^ ii^fi jrewwt ftdflftrs iryft "rewfltfiwhi- 

&IT firorfr^ inT*vqrem< hiii 

Tho phyiloian Adhamala (ai ho ealli iiimiolf at tho ood 
of tho Prathama Khaada), flouriahod during the roigo of Sri 
Jaitraumha, tlio Kiogof HMti-kaotapart naar tb« ri?or Oannac* 
vati (u iaoloar from cbadlh introduoto^ ^ona). Mrhapi duriog 
the IStb MQtuy of tha Saka era (aa might hare beea tho mmo 
of tho cMotudiog Tone Ko« 3 of ble comtnoatary on tho Uttara 
Uuuda io ita oonoot form). 

To this very au(daDt Rayeatba phyeioian PaodiU’ fanUy 
aUo beloDgod perhaps the scribe of the BMoprabodita (Ko. L6, 
of tlie danaa? Hgtert on Vu Starch ^ Hindi US&. f9ri90$, p 13), 
who obwrroe as fallows:— 


^ ^wTw TWiw ftpfri wfff ^pre- 

mv ^ k 

(vi) wi^w U « enw rnrere — 

p, 1, MS. No. 1 of the same Report, i. e. Btift^rer 
(place of d^sit.-Lala Janaklprasada, Chhatrapur, C.I). 

(vii) Balvaata Rao, a promlMat Kayaatha PAbhu, who 
died in 1843, obtaioed the tide of 'Pandiia SumanU* from 
Maharaja Pratapaaimha of Sstara In 132T*—N. Vaeu'e Kaj/aethor^ 
vamo-mmayn, pp. Hi and 115. 

(viii) U. Eamta Prasad, a Cauda Rayastbe, who was 
- weU'vened iu Satoekrit as well as io Focsian and wbo was at 
Datia (C. I.), drat a Vakil aad afterwards the Uanaif, was known 
by the name of Poindita Madana^ala.—Profoasor Itaiundasa 
Uaoda, U. A.: rarHfo-tf^vcaru'twnsi, p. 47. 




•r-Ep, Ind., Vol. n., p. 231,1 14. 

66 . «raBtw^ 

I ^ fsnrryj*^. 

eiiafmiOnH^ fa«imr4AU(i«ft«q<«iiuid4.v^‘i gfe (i<it 

*ii^n«<;.,. I n«f^>H«alf^(^^9^«f| ^<dl1atK: fetJJ, 

^hrarmy; rn»a.iitsu 


WT^s ^nnr I. m i t 

WTO.ffe rrart'i^<ii vs ^arn^ vm f^< 
w%(wftw 5 1 ^iwnnt 11^811 

^ra^tsrfewa: toj ift wo^ i^aY ^ 913. 

J WffgT» <^4 1 ffl-TO 

JmfeHl^aT^frafwiffWr IJ^lK ^ 

—Bp. Ind.y Vol I, p. 47. 

The learned (Zrti) Goyinda of tb« CSn-lVastayya 
^mi\j came from Cedi (io C. I.) to Tnmmana { 0- P ) 
Hie son named Mame wae, tbe gem of tbo Kim's As. 
aemolf, ^A« gitn Icr ihe htuHS [in Ms form] of Pandiii 
an ^ament of the earth, likened to the peavl-neoklac^ 

il » MooTued SaWa in the 

i^rld. %e lUorfrioag Marne's son, the illnetrioos Ratna- 
aii^a, the poet, « shining as the ranquiaher of tbe 
h^ of ^ P»md diepotaote (♦. s., speakers of the prim 
fMu View IB ike AMtAsrihoa or learned disooesions), tbe 
pleasTire-grove ot the goddess Sri and the abode of ohaa! 

feaowledge end reli^ns merit. 
^ whose sweet and perapioooas 

speech («. e, teaohiDg), » constantly reoeived eagerly by 
thf the learned. His eon Jagatsimha Sines od 

^ eUphant-tempiee in the 

wS ^ darkness of jgaoranoe. Devagana 

Jhrine of d'^ST reapleiSant 

Sri.Batnasimha's aon, Bjvagana. 
Uto of t^ pure fcaowledage of tbe comp, 

he Oo ?n t? W WiUd ^ 

T?h..*3® 5o^& reaMning. la admitt^ to ha 

Bhrgn a »a (Sakra oj* ParaSnramsj in 'Daadaniti « e * 

Politics or in adalaistermg ]aBtioe;». e! 
P^^ment) and is the son for tbs lotM [ii the Arm? 
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tdvnaipinj^ti iar^lN ^tcrnriiti^ii 
g^ai T^n tmfmt u\tii 
—Jfej. Ind., Vol. I, p. 42, n. 26-2T. 
obamias aalogy U aoiapogad by bUme'a son, tbe 
wisfl S&tn^aurolu^ who is profloiazit is tbe dootHpag of 
Eaayapa’B «.«., Eanada’s) and Aksapada'a (<. a. ^aotamaU) 
Naya (i 4., tba Vai^etika and the Nyavc S'eatraa res^ 
peatt^ely), whq ie a lion to the epeakers of the opposite 
tide d’ 4; diapotantfl i& the ^oitrartAat), apd who ii the 
ran to tb^ aaiemblaso of iotoies ia the form of the 
[8ri-]Vaetavya family.’ 

In the above'OoKed Pr<i6‘<uH oompoied by bit eon 
Deva^ana, he (l.e. Itatnaiicaba) la called “the 

raaqalther of the boat of proud dUpataati'’ ( a. $d. 
▼erae U )i at hai been already obterved. 

fiotb of theee rrai'a$tu prove that (he ancietort of 
the raodern S'rlvattaTya Eayeatbaa were typical Brah* 
manae ia culture. 

68 (i) SrUVattavya Ep. lad. Vol, I- p< 

381. 1. 8 i ibid. IV, p. 104, 11 26<27 ; Arc\. dur. Rtp j 
Vol. ITI, p. 68; India Office Oat. of Bant. MSB. by 3. 
Kggslnz, Part II, p 636 (Soribe otmUo, 1660): JR AS, 1927. 

J . 696; Ajayogadba Stone iBeoription of V. 8 . 1346 
epoflited iu the ludUn Mueenm. Caleatta |Mo. 247 of the 
Aiptnd^ to Bp. Ind. 7oI. YJ, la it line ; K. Tata'a 
IjS^MliWrd iwn^-nirnava, p- 188, (where Thakaraa of 
Paro-tatma are awtloned); Btptrt on Ikt Stank of 2'^d« 
bias., (for 2$C6h P* SO, 1. 2a Ko. 22 : p. 82. 1. 8, Ko.84: 
p. 38, 11. 6-7. No. 35 ; ibid ffor im-ifJ, p. 197,1. 26, No. 
09 <b) p. 208, 1. 20, No- 77 ; p. 249, 11. 8-9, No. 91 (h); 
p. 286, 1. 9, No. 117; etc.; eto 

(ii) Mathura-Kavottha TKal:htta4:^J5p. Iwi., Vol. 
XI, p. 67, 1. 8; JcjafvMre 2186. (Gackwad's Orbntel 
Series, No. XXI), p. 49; etc. 

(iii) Gouda-ifayoa^hO'I^aiAtiro;— Ep. Ind., Vol XI, 
p. 41, 1. 34. 

(iy) Karano'Eayastha Thakleuras—Oai. of Buddkitt 
MBS., Vol. I, ed. by Pandita Huraprasad Sastti fC&X- 
oQtta, 1917A p. 21 Zariba of MS. No. 8067A 

[v] Other Zoi/aelha or Karanika Xhakkurat of an- 
Bpeoi&ed enb.divitioa ?—iSp. Ind, Vol IV, p. 106j 107, 1. 
24 ; ibid, p. 111. 1. 22 ; ibid, p, 114, L-. and Vol. V., p. 
116. 1. 28 ; Vol. VII., p. 100, 1. 37 ; ^ol VIII, p. 163, 
L 21 (rJ. Vol. IV. p. 104, II. 26-27;, ibid, p. 168,' 1 . 3Q 
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(tf. Vol. r7» p. 126, 1. 81 and p. 128, 81— where the 

same person is raised from Ihe post of a Karanilca to the 
more exalted post of the AitapaialiJia and }f<Oiak$<ip<Uali}ca 
respeotieely and Jnd. Ani., ZVni, p. Vol, XTU, 
p. 220, 1. 84 j 2VJII, p. 223, I 86; ibid. p. 226, 1. 32 ; 
Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 195, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 209; 
Voh 2V1J, ri888A pp. 226-228, 11 . 18-19 ; ibid. p. 236, 
11. 45, 46 [where the Earaniha Dharesvara is a Maha- 
tJiakJeura}, 47; eto; eto. 

Earanilca whioh means *one ia a Earana or office', 
i e. an official, is merely a synoaym of Eayasiha (\id6 
Bp. Ind., Vol I., pp, 77, 81. I. 26 j p. 85, o. 60 ; p. 129, 
1. 27; pp, 330.338, 11. 1-4; Vol. IV., p. 104, IL 26-27 ; 
Vol, VIII, p. 153, 1. 21; pp. 168 and 159, 1. 24 (cf. Vol, V, 
p. 116, 1. 28 and Vol. IV, p. 114, L.). 

69. B. p., Sp. Ind., Vol. XII. p, 184, il. 814-818 ; 
TVileon's Qlcssar^, p. 263. [otde n. 1, ii, aboye]. Examples 
of S'iyaratha, Hahele^ Oaoraka, ete., are already girea 
abo7e under the detailed examination of theiSc^atoran^ni. 

70, £. 0., Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 42 11. 27-28; p. 178, 
1. 39; VI. p- 33, 1. 68 ; X. pp. 350, 152, 11. 65-67, 

71, ifastt, Vn. 58 ; VIII. 9, 11, 20; BrhatparasaTa- 

tamhita, XD. 10-12; Eaiyapana and iv. 1^ Quoted 

in the Mitaksara on IL 2-3; EukranUi, 11. 

426-4'67 Co bo road aloag with 69-70 ; ViramUr<rdapa, 
Vysvaharadhyaya [^iyaaaada’s edition, 1875}, p. 88, from 
1. 9 to the bottom ; p. 85 ; and p. 48, U. 1.6, aad lO-^l; etc. 

72. EayaaCha castes, e. g. (a) Bra)ma-hiycsiba$ known 
also ae Citragvpia>vcm'iva-iapaH\as, sub-divided into 12 
kireds Srivastavya, Qanda, Nalgama, eto; (b) Frobkas, 

, nb-divlded into Dhruva, CandrMCaiya and Pa Cane Pra- 
bhns; eto. 

It has haan onstomary am^ theEayaathas of all seo- 
tions to make a striot mveetigation abont the* parity of 
blood of both the paternal and maternal Usee of that 
partionlar family with which another fa&xily has to enter 
into marriage relations; and, in case of any defect or 
doubt discovered in either party, no marriage bonds 
could take piaee. Intermarriages between different sub- 
eeotions were prohibited until the recent times. Eves 
now, there ie no queetion of the iatermartiages between 
different castes of Eayasthas, e, g. between Frabbus and 
Brahma-Eayasthas. 

78. As is already proved by the drst pert of the 
present paper and notes 54-59 and 69-70. 

The wprd Soi/asiha, from its beginning, was used 
only to denote an individual iiik as in Visnusaritl and 
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other ftnoient hooks th&t neotioa it. The oldest inacrip. 
tioDS, ao far discovered, mention it in tbs oomponMed 
form oi Praihmiyluiya^a, olearlf an oflcisl ^ile, with 
the names of Sanbapala (448*4 and 448 A. C.), Vipra-psJa 
(470 495 A. 0.) and Skaadapala (643 44 A. 0.) la the 
(Jnptft oopperplates found at Damodarpnr, Diet. Dmajpar* 
in Boneal ^see noteSdabOTCi and Up- Ind., XVII, p, 19v. 
I'rom the 2iid down to the 8th cectory of the Ohrlitian 
ora, this was perhaps the only sense in which the ^rd 
SawuUta was need thronghont the length and breadth of 
India in books and epitrspbe [«. p., Ep. Ind, vol. All, 
0.73. 1. 49; Tol. Xlfi, p. 119, 1. 23i^the well-known 
lansBva Ins., Ind. Ant., XIII <1884;. pp.l62J|56 ; etoj. 

This seme ooatintied for several eentnries more e. g. 
9lh ctniurrEp. Ind.; IV, 260, 47 ; 20thcsntufy ‘SlZy 2i&, 
A 26 and B liS ; IlM Untury—l, 3C 29? vf 

262, 33 ? Ill, 344, 42 ; III, 350, 47 ? VIII, 143. 48; n, 
D6, 38; XI, 162 , 71-72; iUh etniury—1, 147, 84; IV, 101, 
28 5 VIII, 97, 28 ; X, 48, 6 ; ISth century—ZVl, 276, 8 | 
Uth emlurv—ZVl, 10 , f. n. 1 ; etoj. flnt in the moan* 
time the Idea of tbs particnlar families was also assoeia* 
ted often with the word Kaytutki as will be shown by 
the following exsoplei 

gngwwr nwiqi iritliT (9th century —E. I., VI, 33, 
57 : XVIII, 251, 77), (lOih century^ 

XII, 61, 21), ^l-ifhrnWnwww® (12ih century—Colt- 
Iwookc’s Essays, Vol. II, p. 233 ; E. I., XI, 41, 37-38 ; 
14th ««fwrv—XII. 27, 33), wt^7T»ffwwim« (Ulh cen¬ 
tury—XU, 46,15), w i Ru i ^aa ine/13- 

century—XIX, 50, 9*10), (12th 

ceniury^lV, 101, 27-28; IV, 104, 26-27), 

UBO (lliii century—Ind. Ant, XL (1911), p. 147 ; 13lh 
century—Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, History* of 
Gujarat, p. 478, No. XII, 1. 9), 

Sow. Gaz., Ditto, p. 477, No. X,l. 7), etc. 

Sometimes the words like kula^ or vams'a were 
compounded with the word Kayastka itself, wherefrom 
some specific family-name was to be understood >- 
c. uM i fu i R o unjwrtws (Wh century—Ind. VoL 
XV p 201); and f 13th century—Bom. 

Gaz., as above, p. 478, No. XI, I. i), where undoubted¬ 
ly ^ is meant. To this category also belong the 

following cases (llih cw^-E. l., 

Ill, 224, 27), (llili ceniury—XlV, 195, 35), 
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f22th or 13fh century—I, 65,), 

?TW6 fMathuradasa. the author of the VrsabhQnuja 
Natika published in the Kavyamala Scries), snmrasf: 
(Can<^a or Cimuncja, the autlior of a medicinal work 
Rasasahketakalikh, who belonged to the hru family), 
and (close of the I4tk century—P. Pe¬ 

terson's 5th Report of Operations in Search of Sans¬ 
krit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 1892-95, p. 71). 

In this transitional period the word '/ati began 
to be combined with the words mnj, etc., e. g., 
(nth century —E. I., XIV, 303, 53), 

(l2th century—Arch. Sur. Rep.t Vol. Ill, p. 59), 

(ODlophon to the RasasankeiakalikQ.), etc. 
nvtsi is used as a family name in an inscription of the 
lOfh century (GaudalMamOlU, p. 89, verse 3). Thus 
What were formerly known as mere families’, later on, 
came to pass as ‘castes'. 

The word jaU appears in compound with the 
word KUyaStha since about the 13th century, c. g., 

XI, 57, d) and 

v^ntFSJs (Bom. Gas., VoL I, Parti, His. of Guj.,'p. 
474, No. VII, 1. 5), where/d/f perhaps means only a 
‘class' and not a ‘caste' as with Sakasena, N&igama etc. 
The expression occurrii^ on p. 39 of 

Peterson’s 5ik Report of S. MSS. and refemeg itself 
to the last quarter of the 12th centui^ may be classed 
with wruOTifft or as means 'brotherhood'. 

Vidyapati of Mrthila fcfTO, 1360-1450 A. C.) in 
his Kirtilakl (composed about *1580 A/C.j, Pallava 
II, p. 32 (Nagari-praeirinl Series, No. 36, edited by 
Prof. Baburama Sakasena), writes as follows ;— 

‘‘ugw (enupir) 

8^ STTf?* fetVs 

Here the author has fwftused the Word jSH or 
kula with the words ahd as xrith 

Rdjpuita and many others. But this feet cahriot 'be 
emphasired for our pWs«it discGsaon, ^ooe the poet 
was constrained by ihe rules Of poeh^J and mi^t not 
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have jfltended any refledtto dn the social c<mdltion 6f 
his times. Yet oite thing is sure that he places the» 
people in an order which is the true index of his 
contemporary popular view. I mean that Kayisthas 
were then considered to be below the Brahmanas 
and above the Rajputs and all other castes. 

7*. Brahma-Kayatthas are even to-dty in thff nwjdrity. 
Beside# tbe fectt itiowu fG the present peptr, reftrenees to the 
piMffe quoted in tbe d'ahdafea^psdrtma onder the Mine of 
rjwwawmhiia (wuTO^fCS- *117^ 
tlonnl belief of the Upper Indlnn Kayerthns (of IS 
recorded by Uev. M. A. Sherrinjr In his TVsis# end OMMI 

u wly fti J872 A. C. (see ci. 3, lv, hIjovc)? to p. S 10 of the M"M 
book (on the Suryndhvsifc K-ynsthM); to Fleet's Qupta /n«r^ 
tions, No. (on tlic family of Hie N’sifAmw} and No, Sv 
(on die dorwtIoB of the Devagraliarn made to a J)«i<fah to In4. 
Ant., XVj fl886^, p. 40, verse 8,1 ^on the donatioo of tbe half 
of the Dera'pa^' atsde to » Kayastha Surl, i e. Pa&dlt, named 
Lohabhtta;; to Sherrtnj's 3V**« end Oott$$, Vol. II, 

Kutch, p. t*I foR the 'prtestl/ profession of KayasUus^; to 
Crooke's Tribes end Oestu, VoL 231, p. i$0 ^on Ksayusl or 
Khmdurl» a olass of Hill BreliRwMi who an enlled Fehsrt or 
Hin KayairUias;; to B. I, Vol I, p. 47, verses 15 tnd 19 ud 
Inda Office Oai. of Mts., Part 21, p. 555, (od tMr 

'toeeUag' <»eoup*tio&>; to ArehaociofiMl of Indta (New 

I^Mria] 6«ies;, Vol. XV I,^ Itensed UsW of AntfcjowJtt 
Bw^ns In the Boefibay Prestdeocy, Vol. V2II,—Glossary of 
Terms and Proper Names, p. S69, 1. 85 ( Kayatthaa*ii wlv 
csstes of the Brahmanas”); to Bombay Oaeelisor, Vol. IX. Part I, 
Gujarat Population fHindus), p. 11, SO-SS, 88; p. 6J, U. 85*C9« 
p. (34,11. 87kS<); p. (>5, 11. «1*84 (and f. n.l; p. (36, Ti. 17-SI; p. 
67,11.88*41, 49*.50 p. 68,11. I-S; oto- (on the full Brahinana customs 
and rites prevalant ;amoiig the Bwh»tfl*iCaifeilhes); to the If rah- 
maiiotpaitimarlania (mention! ii# ifayrfAeyane under the 
Brehmenes); to the Otlreoems'e-nimeyo ( by M. Kamta 
Prasad S'rivaiUvya of 8,'7 ^ Kell Mabel, Benares), Part I, 
p. 41) atrd W the iCBj/«f*a*pirtrfAo. Gaya, Deeeiftber 50, 
1987, p. 9, cdnrno 1 (on Valmlke, Onda, etc), itoold * 
also ten In favour o( their Brthmafi* Wigto. 

For 'Kayastha' Brahnatw. see Bomb. Gas., XVI (NseUt), 

p. 41. 

75. The bold different tlnds of tnditaoos and 

^idBK of tbetr ftottTtys’orlsto r~seetiie Affhye- 

la 
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yis 37, £8 utd$6i £<mba\/ OaKttstr, VoV XVIII (Pc>od&^, Ptft 
I, p. 192,1. 4; Vol. XX. (SMtpar), p. 44, It. S9-30; etc. 

Per the VaUbha Kayutlias, see the UdayaatndarifuUlui 
by Soddhala, p. 10, I 33; p. II, 11. 19-26; P> 12, U. 3, p. 
158, II, 8-4. 

The number of these Pmbhus is very meagre os compared 
to that of the Brahma-Eayasthas. 


7&. The writer castes known as Vilatis or Pillri end 
Mudllare, and TeUnys ulatin to be Valsyas r—see the BotitJ/oy 
OatfiUtr, Vol, XVI11 (Poem), Parti, p. 25i), 11. 6*7 and p, 357, 

1. 3; Vol. XX, (Sholapur), ^ 45, ). 10 and p. 4^, 11. G-7 

Mahakavj Sri'-HaHcandra, ti)e author of the Dharmnt'arma. 
liiyudaya ( KavyamelA, ^Io. 8), who was a Jain by fnith, informs 
Qi (p. 1<>5, vv. 1*8) that lie belonged to tlie Nonaka if) family 
and that his iacher ^rdradeva was known as a Kayattha, Mere tlie 
word iToyoslliniBnot used as a caste-name, siore no Kayastha ^to 
ever contained any subdivision known as 'yomaX’a'. From the 
facts that tlie autlior was a Jajn and tliat the Slyiidoni Inscription 
fEp. IndJ, Vol, I., p. J78,1. 8} p. J74,1. 11; p. !7.V 11. iS, 17, 
19,80; p. 17fi, 1. 81; p. 177. I, 51; p. 178, 1. 87) mentions 
to have I teen k caste fJaW of merchants, it Is probable 
that tlie poet HaHcandra's father, the Kayustha Ardradev* was a . 
Vtii'ya by caste. The dllFerence in the spelling of and 

may be due to the wrong deciphering of one and the 
same word In either .of the original records, i. s. the DAnma* 
S^orma^A|u<fya and the Siyadonl Ini., or to the mistske of the 
engraver of the latter, who had to Incise deeds of widely dlff^ 
rent dates on one and the same stone. 

ITic late Lala Putto Ul Hakeem, a Jala physician of ^ 
Fairukltabad (U. P.), w’as descended from a traditional 
family as is oleer from hla family tree. Qanungo families are 
generally found ainoog Kayasthas. May it be conluded that 
Jalaa Vais'yas have assimilated some Kuyastha families among 


themselves i 

77. On the list of Brthmatias to be excluded from officiat- k Jj 
Uig or feasting at reiigiow ceremonies :— 4 

Wir ftRRTH t 

V ^ nan^simii 

«n^H- ii raifltifti; 11. 

7S. Cf. vwi fBrFff 5 —fTmt 
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^Ja^dhltMcbu Pmsj, Poodr, Edition, S' 4 kii» 1816 ), p. 

79 . The e 4 rli«t reference to QtregupU in tlie 
Senskrit Illerature 1 * to be found in the «ntence“^« 5 H’fi 4 H<Tll” 
under the ^ar^wi of Yema end bia retinue oceorrinff in the 
( Bibliotbeca SenekriU, Mfsore, No. S4, p. S 8 d, eee. 
25) 5 mKtn< 3 m SamiCtaya, AnioidWreniA Frees, Poonn.tftunnm^H, 
p. 455, Pr«'n*n, Adhyeya V,/loke (? sutra) I40). 

VUvftftjf, of »n unoerlain date, aleo mentions Brahma end Qtm* 
guptt Mthc andPraijradAidevoio, reRpccUve)y,ofKetu, 

the U<t of the nine ploneU and describes their individual forma in 
II, 4^ CBiWiotliecftlndioa, CaleutU, )k 69), pp. 29^ and 297. 
Baudhayana !s (senerally believed by acholar* tn Iwve written In 
the 4th century B. C. 

CitragupU was always reKnrdcd to be the divine mlnltter 
(wror) of Ynniik-DhnrmHrBjrt or Identical with the latter in 
Puranic Act'ounta, until about tiie MuKhal times of Indian History 
when for the first time, he seems to have been made the firti 
anmloT of the North Indian Kayaitlus of twelve kinds, eif., 
Ahisthsnas, AmUsthas, Uhatta-nagaras, Gaudas, Karanas, Kula- 
t'resthas, Mathuras, Naigamas, S'akaienas, S'rl-VasUvyas, Surya- 
dhvAjas Mid Valmlks*. Versions of the story of the orlfio of 
Kayaathos tnm Cltitgupta, yd traced, are very recent in date. 

SMharsa, a poet of the twelfth century, IntrodDces CIta* 
gupta as Ms KoyMtha of Tama and doea not refer to him as 
the aoceitor of any Kaywtha caste or families, in bis i?aisacM4> 

yocarito—waw wrfhp ii«(xiv. 

66 ). Sri Jelliana Thakkura, a Kayastha, born of the S^rlvasUvyn 
section fXp. ind, Vol. IV, p. 104,1. 87A I'' » Copperplate grant 
of Swnvat 1171 (Mondny, January II, 1115 A. C) made by 
GovIndaeandrA of Kauauj til n BliaradvajH Bmlimnna, l>ayl S^arma 
son of Thakkura Mahaknra and grandson of Thakkura Kaku, 
writes about himself as follows 

I Uirt 5^1 H”— ‘The lllustiioua 

JalbaDt, the learned, boro of a KofontAia, and resemUlof Cttm- 
fupta io wortia, wrote the grant with delight, for his finae* 
fSp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 158, 1. t\}. Evidently, the S'rlnftavyi 
Tbskkura Jalhana did not consider God Gitragupta as Us fbr«* 
father: otherwise it would be more direct, proper and poetie to say 
io place of which 

latter expression points to a profestion rather than a caste. 
Moreover, it inrolTcs a certsio amount of Insolence on the part of 
a mortal descendant to stand in comparison with his divl04 
> i 0 oestor, whom he worships. 
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t)}e veues of Ke^en^a dtdpiiel^ s^tov 

tbat Qtra^p.U aad a^nte pf I>««th ^firt merely the 
sUpdl^ ^ compare tbe KofUffhas or officUla in ce^u 
or bad reapecto :— 

^ fr V^f«dPloiH^rt^ftn j 

gwwin a^# ii 

wtff ftprp^jwfvm parfW ftfaTTJ i 

-^Kale/ilw, Canto V, vv. 5 and IJ. 

Wl fw^ f^7^prWfi«»r 

ftnyfwiws |i 

->NannamHU. Farlhatt 11, v. 2J. 

Apparently, the myth of CitragapU being tUe ffranditire 
of thp Kayaathaa waa quite unknown In the tlmea of 
Kaemeadn j otberwlw o satirical poet like him would never 
cnlM the opportunity of availing himaelf of it in auoh n context, In 
order to expreaa tl)e idee more emphatically by' exprea^ men* 
ttonijig chat die Kayaathaa aa daacendcd f^om cltragupta* Inlierit 
hia oaUire, ioatead of idcuUfying them with him (aa In Kalnvilaaa, 

V.JIX 

Agaip, Soddhala, the author of the l/tioiKiawndiirailtffha, who 
(on p. 8 ) mADtiona ParuuraiDa'i penecutioa of Kiatrlyaa In cod* 
iMOdpD vidi thodeaofiot of cerUln Kayaatha iamUioi from the 
Ra^acaate, apd glvea Qm pp. lO-li) e legendary account qf 
the InearnadOD of ffa^faitha' an a(ten4eDt of ^Iva, In tl|e 
pcraoo of Kaladityt, the eUeged brother of Ring S^iladltya qf 
Vajabbi, and the fint apeeator, according tq the autlmr*! veraion, 
of tbe Velabha fiamOy of Xay4athaa,~eaUiAg hia own great*grand' 
thiher, Candepati to have dracended from tbe family pf S'lyg 
—tbua exhaurtlng ajl the legendary and 
hiatoneal accounta of the dpccent of varioua Keyqatbaa aa were 
current In bia ttmee, makes no mention of Gltmgupta In tl]e|y 
coaaepdoa. This fact ii veiy aigDifcaot. 

These things ahmy that the atories of Cltmgupta’a llneqge 
were coined long aftemrda. 

80. The word Bfak*M*-jEDryaa^k<i is used profusely by U* 
Kvntepraaada of Beziires in his writings oa RayaSthas. It oceuxe 
as part of the name of a Hindi manuscript, 
by Paramananda Prodhsna, a S^rtTsstavya Brahma-Kayqstha of 
Tikamgarh (C. I.}, who wrote U in IgOd with ot^erSg boqks on 
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vAriou0 topics that he produced betweea 1885 end 1907 (—Sec 
the ^ori on the of Mindi XBS. for 1906~8, Appendix 

I, pp, 857-58). Pt LeksminaraTcnA Sereaval* wrole his 

irt 1878 «d “■Tra-5Sr.WT»W” in J872 
(which were printed ia the N. K. Press, Lucknow). In these 
bookshehM.lB order to refute, quoted, in fuU, the Vyavastha 
of tlie Bengsl PwidlU that was written in 18** and reed out 
before the Ke^s Dhermssabhe by the BeojeU Pandit Tarn- 
canoe S arma on Pbalguna Sukla J*, V. S. 1980 (l87* A C.). 
The S«Hfali Vyavaetha, towards its close, lias twice used the 
umc Brahma-Kayastha for the descendenta of Cit^pta aod 
lias also quoted the verse (substituHof 

the expression •nawt for WTraiY 

remark OWarw^WTJTOlC' I The verse with 

the remnrk seems to have been borrowed from the SaJda-ftolpn- 
rfruwfl (which reads which also is cited, for other 

things, in the said VyavaHha. This shows that the word 
BrAXmO’Kayattha has been in use for more than a century- It 
murt be older still. I have not been able to trace out the 
Vyoma-famhita, The verse having gtlned currency under the 
nunc of Madhtvscsrya might lead one to think thst the name 
BrQhnM»Kcyatthe is as old ae the 1 *th century. 

Here I must not forget to thank MeMrs, Jsuharl and Sinha, 
the clerks of the Philosophy and History Dcpsrtoents of our 
University for typing the major part of this paper to be read at 
Patna. But my pupil Pt< Derichartitu Nigain of the M.A. 
Final (Sanskrit literhturc) Claaa dt-serves a special mention for 
making n more correct and final tyired copy of It, even at the 
coetofhia most preoloiw time. 


11. M. Shaatri. 



III. THE GADABAS. 

Br G. B. A., M. R. A. 9., M. A. 0 . S., (KavitOfftmiti). 

G'hc OadabM are a sat of aboriginal tribea found 
ID the hills of the district of Vizagapatam, aod 
of Baetar and Kalsh^lndl states. They are not 
ail together but are eoattered in email lote over 
a TAst area. In OhipurupaiU and Sobbili Taluks 
of the Vizagapatam distriot are found email 
Tillages of the Gad abas whioh appareiitly are 
oolonies established by those that ^migrated into 
those places in olden tiruee. The Oadabae, liviog 
in suoh villages in the vicinity of the more oivi* 
Used people, forgot their native tongue, dress and 
custom and took up those of the civilised m«n. 
In is now vsry hard to Identify the tribe of suoh 
men unless they themselves tell us what their 
tribe is. Consequently it is difficult to acquire a 
uniform eccount of these peoples who form a 
branch of the Mocitja tribes. The aoeount 1 

propose to give here has been collected by me 
from time to time by going into the midst nf 
th'>se that still continue their aboriginal customs • 
an contaminated by tbs other peoples. 

Origifa of tkt now of tht tribo In modern times 
the Qadabse take to all kinds of occupations. 
Most of them took to sgriculture; some live by 
-huDting and the others are traders. It is not- 
possible to connect their tribal name with any of 

tfieir present-day profeseione. But if w© study their * 
marriage and funeral rites, the native occupation : 
can be observed and the origin of the name can 
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be discovered Aoy tribe may give up the origmftl 
dress, the ornacnentB and the language, but they 
CBUjnot give op certain formalities in the raatri- 
menial and funeral ceremooies peculiar to the tribe 
which when closely observed cannot but tell ue 
of their origin eod consequently the ancient home 
of tbe tribe. The formalitaes strictly observed to 
propitiate the manes of a dead man tell ue clearly 
of the ancient habitat of the tribe. The Qadabas 
Boon after they dispose of tbe corpse go into a 
brook or stream, bathe therein and catch fish. This 
is cooked and left in tbe way to the cremation 
ground. They believe that, unless this food is 
offered, the departed soul will not be eatisfied, 
Tho fish caught in a stream is a ueoeseary dish 
on marriage ocoaeione. Even in the areas in to which 
they immigrated, the Qadabae are found to live 
in tbe close vicinity of a brook or etrearo. There 
eeems to be a relation between the name of the 
tribo and the vernaoular equivalent of a brook or 
ft stream. Jn Telugu it U called gadda’; 

iu Oriya it ie ‘ga4^ Bahadur Hira Lai 

informed me that a brook or stream in Bundel- 
khand U called a 'ga4a’, All these words seemed 
to be oognate and the name ^gadaba' seems to have 
been formed of 'glda+ba’ or ‘ga4a+va', the 6nal 
syllable meaning 'pertaining to or belonging to*, 
This derivation seems to be true ae all the« 
Austric tribes of whom tbe Savaras are the main 
Btook lived, during the time of Das'aratha Rama, 
in the northern highlands of the Vindbya moaa« 
Uins (Ahoriginoi ?W6es in the lUmayarw, Man 
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in India, vol. V, pp» 28-5 5). Ifc is but naturftl 
tbat these ‘Gadabas’ whose original home was in 
the north of the Vindby a moan tains should be called 
by a name eonnected with ‘gads.’ by which a brook or 
a stream is indicated io that part of the country 
They might have immigrated into the hills of the 
Yizagapatam district whea all the Mhnds tribes 
were dialocated when foreign and more powerful 
peoples flooded the native homes of these tribes. 

Thitr Crosses The Gad abas are divided into 
four classes. 

1. The Gotig is the highest The women 
of this tribe wear big ear-rings of many coils of 
brass wire end their dress consists of cloth with 
bMad stripes of alternate red and blue. 

2. The Paring:—The brass coils worn in 
the ears of the women of this class are smaller. 
The women of this class wear nose rings also. 
Their cloths bear thin stripes. 

8- The Olar:—The women of this class wear 
ornaments and dreas similar to tbosu of the 
women Oftbe second olass; They also wear a mesh 
of ropes called ‘Suddai’ just over the battocks 
and round the Icros. Whefi they squat down this 
*£iRldal’ forms a ksat for them. 

4. The Kspn Oadabas are those U:iat are 
domldfed in the Telugu country. 

OmwieniiMales of this tribe like all 
other men wear bo ornaments. It is only the 
members of the other sex ttett adWo their bodies 
with all kiads of ornaments. Early in the 
noTBiug, every woman attefids fegskfly to hte 
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toilet. They are so very particular about their hair 
aod face that every woman carries always a smaU 
loo^iog'glass and a comb strong ou a stciog 
hauging round her neck. They shampoo thw 
bodies, from head to foot with an unguent made 
ftxtm some seede of the forest. Round the head, 
perhaps to keep tbe combed hair intact, a white 
metal ring or a garland of beads or cowries ie 
worn. Coils of brass wire are passed through a big 
hole in the ear-wall. Round the neok garlands of 
coloured beads are worn so abundantly that they 
extend from the chic down to the pit of the 
stomach, and this mass of necklaces is crowned with 
two or more circular rings of white metal. Thick 
white metal rings are worn on tbe lower arm 
from the wrist to the elbow. This is only on 
the left arm alone, on the right arm there may 
be a few or none- When they are asked why 
they do not wear those bangles on the right 
lower arm so heavily, they say that, because 
they do all work with tbe right hand, the heavy 
ornaments would be a hindrance, When 1 saw 
the picture of a female doll said to have boen 
found in the excavations of Mohenjo-daro, its 
heavily ringed left arm and the protruding under¬ 
lip, suggested to my mind the features of a 
Gadaba woman, Ou the legs, the first class of 
Gadabae do not have any kind of oroameuts. 
The whole of the lower leg is filled with ta^ 
marks: Now-a-days tbe well to-do womeo hava 
learnt to wear a heavy aet of anklets, 
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I>re$s:—ln this also the women show a dis- 
tinotive feature of their tribe. No special kiod of 
dress seems to have been presoribed for men. 
But women’s dress is peculiar to the tribe. It 
oonaists of two cloths each measuring about $ ft 
hy fh. One is wound round the loins and it 

hangs down to the icnees. The other worn under 
the right arm, across the bodj and the two upper 
corners are tied in a knot ever the left shoulder. 
These cloths are made with the fibre of a plant 
which is found in the forest. They are so woven 
that broad stripes of red, blue and white come 
alteroately. 

It is compalsor^ for every woman of the tribe 
to make these cloths. Unless she is table to weave 
these cloths, she is not cousidered to be fit to be 
married by any man. When she is taken to her 
husband’s house, she must take with her a pair 
of cloths made by herself. 

Sabitation :—Ail the Gadabas of a place live 
together, separated from other tribes. They build 
their houses in two rows facing each other with 
some broad way left between them. The head- 
mao’s house is the biggest and it generally stands lu 
the middle of one of the rows, In front of his 
house, a tree, the Ficus Indica or the banyan, or the 
mango is planted in the centre of the space 
between the rows of bousee. Round the foot of 
the tree a platform is made with stones. This is 
seat for the leaders of the village to hold coort 
to decide any dfspatee of fbeir community. Daring 
festive occasions also they all gather here to 
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drink and dance. The unmarried young men and 
women are not allowed to sleep at nighte with 
their respective parente. All the maideDS are lo 
sleep in one place and all the young men in 
another place far reniote from that of the maidens. 

For this purpose two houses are set apart in 
each village, one for the naideoe and the other 
foe the bachelors. Each forma a household in it¬ 
self managed by an elderly maiden in the ease 
of the maiden’s homo, and the bachelors home is 
managed by the oldest one amongst the bachelonj. 
They do not take food there but at other times 
oftho day they live there. They have their beds 
there and it is binding on every maiden or young* 
man to keep their respective homes neat and 
clean. None of the maidons is permitted in the 
night to go to the bacbelore’ home; oor should a 
bachelor ^ maidens' home. 

Marr%<igt:—Thf> Gadabae have totems or gotras. 
A man and a woman of the same totem canuot 
marry; they are regarded as brother and sister. A young 
man chooses bis sweet-heart from a totem other than 
that of his own and intimates hie parents of his selec¬ 
tion. This is not a general rule. The parents themeelvee 
often select the bride for their son. Girls are married 
only after pubertychild marriages are very rare. 

When the parents select the bride, they eon* 
suit their son for his consent. If he approves of 
tbeir selection, they begin to negolaate with th« 
parents* or gtaardiaos of the girl, Firstly, they 
send one of their relatives with some rice and a 
pot of liiiuor to the house of the maiden seleoletL 
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He goes there and offers them to the pareote of 
the maid aod tells him of the purpose of his visit. If 
they approve of the proposal, they accept the rice 
and the liquor brought by the mediator and cod- 
sume them together with the mediator. After 
8om« time, the parents of the boy together with 
the mediator go to the bride’s bouse, taking a 
larger quantity of rice and liquor. These things 
are placed in the courtyard of the bride’s house 
and they squat down there. The bride's parents 
and all their relatives gather there and squat 
down in an assembly. When all are comfortably 
seated, the boy’s father addressing the fether of 
the maid, says, ^‘I request you to give your 
daughter in marriage to my son.^^ The father of 
the maid replies, ‘’We shall see. All my relatives 
are here ; I must consult them before I give my 
decision. Please, allow us some time.’’ 

Then the rice and liquor brought by the boy’s 
parents are utilised in giving a sumptuous dinner 
to ail the persons assembled there. The boy’s 
parents also partake of it and return home. 

After some more days have passed the 
boy’s parents and their relatives, carrying more 
rice and mors liquor, go to the house of the maid. 
As before, arriving at the bouse of their destine, 
tion, they place the articles they had taken with 
them, in front of the house and squat down there. 
The bride's parents and relatives all assemble thwe 
and the settlement » filnally made. Thd bride’s 
money, that is the money to be paid to t^e 
other loaide of the viife^ who hied tifl 
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associated with the bride, the ptesents to be given 
to the nearest relations of the bride, are all set- 
tied in this aesembiy. Then the Disari or the 
village priest settles the auspicious day for the 
marriage cercmon}*. They all then enjoy a 
‘sunjptuous dinner and after some merry*makiDg 
and play, the boy’s party return to their homes. 

On the day just proceeding the one appointed 
for the marriage, the bridegroom is smeared all 
over bis body with turmeric and then bathed. 
Pie wears new clothes and, accompanied by all hia 
kith and kin, proceed to the bride’s house while 
tbs drums are beaten in front of the party, At 
the bcids’e bouse, a new cloth ie given to the 
bride’s mother and two rupees to the bride’s 
father; the maids of the village are given a half 
rupee. The bridegroom puts on au iron ring on 
the arm of the bride and drags her away with 
him towards bis home. The bride’s relatives offer 
to prevent him; then a mock affray ensues bet¬ 
ween the bride’s party and the bridegroom’s party. 
After both the parties are quite tired, the bride 
is led away to the house of the bridegroom, in a 
big procession with drums beating. 

In front of the house of the bridegroom a 
pandal ie erected, in the centre of which are planted 
three poets—a bamboo, and a sesim—tied to¬ 
gether. At the foot of these posts, a small-griod 
stone is placed. On the marriage day, the bride 
is made to sit on that stone and on het lap site 
the bridegroom. All the matrons of tbe tribe that 
oome foe the mairiage throw eoros turmeric paste 
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and water on the pair. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom are led away to take bath aod after 
the bath, each le given new cloths to wear. They 
are again brought into the pandal and the f^rieet 
joins their hands, and tie into a knot the corners 
of their upper cloths. This ie the ceremony of 
joining hands. Then a feast is given to all, Thus 
the first day's ceremony is finished, 

On the second day earth is heaped up outside 
the pandal The dtsari or the priest takes three 
handfuls of earth from that heap and throws it 
into the middle ot the pandal. The bride and the 
bridegroom mix it with water and make it into 
a slush. Taking handfuls of this slush, they throw 
OQ the men and the women assembled there. 
Then all join together in a sport of smeariug each 
other with slash. Having enjoyed this fun to 
their fill, they all retire to a neighbouring brook 
and wash their bodies aod cloths and return home. 
Then they all enjoy a feast, In the evening they 
hold a tribal dance while the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, sitting in the pandal, watch it. Thus ^ 
the marrive finishes, 

Gadaba widows may re-marry if tiiey like. 
When they wish to re-marry, it is compulsory for 
them to marry the younger brothers of their dead 
bus ban da If she does not like to marry him, the ] 

man selected by her should pay to the family of 'i 
her late husband a suitable amount (jf money in coin v'*^ 
or kind as settled by the elders of the tribe. * ^ ^ 

If a man wishes to leave his wife, be shoold 
pay her two rupees and divorce her. But if a * 
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woman wishes to leave her husband and go to 
another man, the latter shoald pay to the former as 
much as may be fixed by the elders of the tribe. 
This tribe observes communal festi- 
vale three times a year. In the vernal season 
(March and Aprilj the festival called the Chaitra 
Par vara. In the beginning of the agricultural 
season (July and August) the Bali-jatra is held for 
the increase of crops. Pushya Parvam U held 
in mid-winter, (December and January) 

PattwnIn the month of Chaitra, all 
able-bodied men of the tribe go to hunt in the 
forest- They must return home with some animal * 
bagged, If they come home erapty-hauded^' their 
women humiliate them by throwing dung-water on 
them, While the men are absent .in the forest, 
the "laidens and the matrons at home adorn them- 
^ selves with flowers and forest dyes and spend the days 
aed nights in song and dance, This is the tim^ 

' ■ for the maidens to choose their eweethearts or the 
young men to select their lady loves. The maid, 
ens and the youngmen sing duets and if the 
maidens defeat the youngmen in that niuaical 
controversy, the latter depart crest-fallen and all 
their hopes are abandonod. But if the youngmen 
. succeed, the maidens honour them, give a feast 
and become their wives. Even married women ace 
not exempt from entering into such mnsioal contests 
and they have every freedom to live with the man 
that overwhelmed them with their efliisione of emotions 
which they very 6oely depict in song. These songs are 
extempore and are set to fine tunes. They teem 
* D oe rustic poetry. 
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When the men kill one or more wild aniitials, 
the earoaeees are brought to the edge of the forest 
and iz^ormatioQ la gi^ea to the women. In accom* 
paniment with drums and other musical instruments, 
the women dressed in their finest, proceed to the 
pliioe where the carcasses have been placed. The 
dead bodies of the bagged animals are adorned 
with garlands of fiowers and leaves, and are 
borne on litters carried by mso. In front of 
them dance the women keeping dtne to the music 
• of the drums. Thus in procession they all 
return to their village and put down the carcasses 
in front of the tribal beadsman. There the corpses 
are flayed and if the flesh is edible, it is distri* 
bated amongst the families; if not, the skin and 
the eknil are pre«erved as trophies and the rest 
of the body is buried. 

Jlie Ja^ra.' —This is observed generally in 

the beginning of the agricnltural season. It is a 
festival of ten days. Outside the village, a shed 
is raised and in it in nine earthen dishes filled 
with ant-hill earth are sown the nine kinds of 
grains. They are watered both morning and eve> 
Ding. Offerings of cooked food, fowls and goats 
are made to thuse seedlings. In the nights men 
and women sing, and dance in front of the shed, 
The priest, who is called a h^ju holds an un* 
sheathed sword In his hand and performs a danoe, ‘' 
most awfnl to look at Men wear disguises and ; 
and appear in all kinds of fancy dresses. Thus' 
are the nine days spent, and on the tenth dsy^ 
the dishes in which the eeedUngs are grown to a 
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height of 9 to 10 ipcbea, are taken out in pro* 
csBdion into the village and are placed in front 
of the place where the village goddess called the 
Nisdn devata has been establiabed. There fowls 
and goats are eaecifioed and the h^u performs the 
devil dance. In that place they make a awing 
with a seat set with sharp thorns projecting up¬ 
wards., Ihe hejju site oa it and swings for some 
tiroa He even offers to seat on the swing any¬ 
body that wishes to enjoy the swing and be says 
that the thorns do nob prick. They all believe 
that it is a miracle of the goddess. Then the 
dishes containing the seedlings are Uken in pro- 
oesswn to a neighbouring streamlet and the seed¬ 
lings are wariied oleaa of the earth and are dist¬ 
ributed to all ID so and women, who wear them 
in their hair or in the oornere of their eare. 

The Pushya /ertfvole.*—This is the last of the 
feativaJs the year. It is held on the full-mooti 
day of the month of Pushy a after the harvest is 
gathered and the grains are stored in houses. In 
this festival, buffaloes, bulls and pigs are killed. 

Death When a person is dead, the 

corpse is taken to the cremation ground far away 
from the village. All persons of tbs tribe follow 
the corpse. According to means, the corpse 
is either burned or buried. If a man dies, hia wife 
must follow the corpse to the cremation ground. 
If a woman dies, her husband dose so. After the 
corpse is disposed of, all of them go to a stream, 
wash themselves and catch some fish. This end 
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60 CQ 6 rice are cooked in separate pote and they 
are left in the way leading to the cremation ground. 
Then the members of the family take their food. 
On the third day again some cooked rice and fieh 
are offered to the manes of tbo dead man in the 
place where the body has been disposed of. Re- 
torning home a feast is given to the members 
of the tribe. 

On the tenth day a bigger feast is given for 
the peace of the departed soul. The friends and the 
relatives of the dead person are invited bo this 
feast; and a buffalo or an old cow is slaughtered. 
Liquor especially prepared of fermented ragi 
flour is abundently served. This liquor intoxicates 
more than any other liquor and makes the 
drinker very violent. This feast flnishes the 
funeral for that year. But every Gadaba has to 
perform a great ceremony within three or four 
years after the death of his father. This ceremony 
is called the OoUar. The son or the brother of 
the .dead man, after the corpse has been disposed 
of, picks up a stone from the plaoe where the 
dbsd body hss been disposed of and preserves it 
carefully for the (Jcttar ceremony. 

lh$ GoUar: From the first year, he begins 
tc preserve a part of his produce for three years. 
At the end of tiie third year, when he 
has accumulated sufficient for the ceremony, he 
sends out invitations to his kith and kin living even 
in far‘off plaoes, to attend the Gottar to be 
performed on an appointed day. The brothers 'rf 
the dead man come bringing with them an old COW 
or a buffalo. Other relatives, both and men women, 
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in fact, whole familiea arrive at the place a day or two 
before the appointed day. A snmptooaa least 
with plenty of intoxicating drinks are given to all 
that come for the occasion and also to all the 
inhabitants of tbs village. On the appointed day, 

» post of Salimi wood is planted in the irnddle 
of an open place adjoining the village. The host 
first ties to it an old cow or a buSalo in the name 
of the departed soul. The others then tie 
the animal they have broagbt with them. Each 
of these animals is fed with one or two rupees 
mixed with bran. Then all of them are given 
away to the sisters' husbands and they are asked 
to take them. Both men and women of the 
whole gathering drink this till and hold sharpened 
axes in their hands. As soon as the animals 
are untethered, each of them is pursued by these 
druuken persons. The object is to pull out through 
the anus the coins with which the animal' bse 
been fed- Tbe pursuers wound the animal with 
the axes, pull out its flesh, thrust their arms 
through the anus and pull out tbe entrails. Every 
one seonres in his Up whatever fleah he could 
get. The animals bellow is their agony and the 
men aod women bowl in exilement. In this even men 
receive wounds and sometimes death occurs. He that 
could extract tbe coins from the bowels of an aniiiiU 
is considered to be fortunate and it ie believed 
that his crops would flourish that year. After all 
the animals are killed, they are quartered and 
distributed to all who attended tbe ceremony. 
The ceremony is iotended, I believe, to being to¬ 
gether all the members descended from one 
ancestor, so that they might not, though living in 
dieUDt places, forget their relationship. 



IV. HISTORY OF EVOLUTION. • 

Br Pramatha Nath Mckhopadhyaya. 

Tht New Approach. 

The Evolution Theory so sucoeeefully inaugu¬ 
rated by Charles Barwio in the 6eld of Biology 
and so triumpbaotly carried to other Belds by 
Herbert Speocer and a host of other pioueere in 
the Dmeteentb century, baa undoubtedly heei) one 
of the most notable cootributioos to the stock of 
human knowledge^ and one of the most powerful 
i&s^utuente in the shaping of hamao conceptions 
regarding the order of natural pbenomena, inciud* 
log pbenomeua that bear a subjective character 
It has been claimed that Evolution is the master 
key: that it is the. formula vhich solves (he 
problems of origin and developmeot practicsily in 
all spheres of human enquiry. The greatest and 

the smallest things—the stars and the atoms_ 

have evolution. The species of plants and animals, 
the types of government, eoocomio and scoiftl 
arrangement, arts and morab, and even religious 
oofisoiousoess have evolution. The theory of Evo< 
lution bas tbns spread its empire and wide 
and held its sway unchallenged. But it must be 
clearly recognised to-day that, with the passing 
away of the absolutist ontlook in Science, a pro* 
fcnnd change has come over the spirit of th^, 
interpretation of the constitution of the univ^ie 
aa framed by the pioneers in the del4 of £vr>li^t' 
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tionist Philosophy. Whilst it may be still oODOsdad 
that tbs Evolution Theory is generally aoceptad 
as true as regards the broad outlines, it can 
hardly with jostice be claimed that our understand¬ 
ing has dednitely advanced as regards the funda- 
mental problems involved in the origin of things— 
the elements wbioh conserve, the factors that vary, 
and the laws according to which preservation and 
variation determine themselves. The foundations 
are still as dark as they were before, and have 
in fact become darker. Wo have perhaps more 
knowledge to-day, but certainly not greater 
wisdom, unleea it be wisdom to know that we 
do not know. It is of course true that we know 
more about the details, microeoopicaDy as well as 
macroscopioally. But it is not true that we know 
to*day niore about the oausal apparatus or the 
purposes, if any, involved in evolution. 

Certain questions whiob were generally believed 
to be closed during the century, have now been 
renpened. This is because Soienoe herself has now 
oesscd to t>e so cocksure about her first principles 
M she used to be formerly, In the first place, 
older Science, if not (rankly materialistic, was at 
least overshadowed by a materialistic philosophy. 
It was a fundamental postulate with the mao of 
eoieime that if the course of events oonld be 
eiplvned in terms of matter and motioo and the 
laws relating Uiereto, that ezpl&natioo shoold be 
regarded as both adequate and sufficient. The 
snpematurel either docs not ezlst, or, if it dos^ 
is should not be dragged in for ^ purpose of 
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explaining natural phenomena. This principle is 
still acted upon, but with ^ery vital reservations. 
It is recognised that natural explanation is not 
n^esaarily wbat explains in terms ot matter and 
motion only; that any scientido explanation is 
possible only after wbat is called “limitation of 
tbe the data”, eo tbat the live ^hole concrete 
real even in tbe sO'called domain of matter both 
eludes and exceeds as snob tbe foot-rule of 
acuentidc measurement; that the principle of Uni¬ 
versal Causation and Uniformity of Nature upon 
vhich Science erected her edifice of nataral 
determinism is not bard rock but sandstone with 
cracks and dssnres iu it; that perhaps in a just 
and complete appreciation of things, the super, 
natural shall refuse to be exhibited as a sort of 
far-ofi* nebula securely bolted out of our own 
galactical system, a rare and uncanny contingency 
not caring or daring to break in upon tbe fixed 
routine of natural phenomena, but as a perennial 
lolracle seated at the centre of all things, and 
makiug itself known through every bole and crevice 
in the so-called solid ensemble of natural events. 
It ta Hatter itself which has become or is becoming 
in modern scientific outlook Maya ; and miracle, 
chased from the field ot science so doggedly by 
the older generation of physicists, seems to have 
now entrenched itself behind such fusdamental 
scientific entities as the quantum phenomena. As 
I have said elsewhere (in my Introduction To 
Vedanta Philosophy, S. B Fellowship Lectures, 
Calcutta University has been said that science 

is always exploding one thing or other, but 
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whatever other thihge it may or may not have 
exploded, it certainly baa not exploded, and ia 
not likely to explode, the pristite glory and 
mystery of existence." And also, “Science to-day 
absolutely refuses to erect a dead bufter against 
the ancient human quest after the miraculous and 
the myaterioua.” It ia however an aspect of the 
question upon which I need not here further 
dwell. It ia enough to note that it ia rather late 
in the day now to swear by the absolutism of 
the Science of the last century. The universe 
certainly does not appear to the man of science 
to-day as a closed curve of materialistic deter¬ 
minism. The far-away spiral nsbul© ia the photo* 
graphic regions of space, as well as the calculated 
motions of the electrons in their orbits, present 
problems which leave a residue of something 
on explain sd, and perhaps inexplicable, in the most 
powerfnl solvent of scientiOo theory in which the 
problems have so far been sought to be dissolved. 
Aad yet these are orthodox physical problems. 
In the fields of biology and psychology, the 
situation doee not promise to be a simpler one. 
No dogmatism in science is therefore justiBed 
binding us absolutely either to a materiaUetio 
cosmogony or to a deterministic cosmology. 

In the second place, the reasons for maintain¬ 
ing a state of war between Science and Religion 
do not seem to be so formidable to-day as th^ 
seemed in the preceding century. Many scientific 
men used to feel that they could not hooestiy 
keep their articlee of religious faith intact or even 
alive in the teeth of their scientific oonvictioas, 
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ftod they b&cacsd franbly soeptical. Others scrr^e* 
how maDaged to hold on to their religious beliefs 
H) spite of their ecientifio oonvictioss. The doznain 
of Science and the domain of Beligioo i>aed to 
be constantly in a state of war with each other, 
and peace-makers in either land were hard pot to 
}t to explore avenues, possible and impossible, of 
settlement. It can hardly be pretended that to¬ 
day that state of war has ceased to exist, bnt 
it seems that the prospects of settlement are 
brighter to-day than they were in the preceding 
stages of the oonflict. Some scientific men are 
already beginning to claim that it is becoihiDg 
increaslDgly possible for one to be . religious 
hecaiise of one’s scientifio principles rather than 
in spiu of them as seemed to be the case for- 
ttrecly. Science to'day refuses to ban the possibility 
of a Conscious Power seated at the centre of the 
soheme of beings, of Freedom being openrtiTe in 
the fiax of natBral events, of Spirit snperviaing 
and interferiDg in the ao*called iron rule of physical 
detsrmiaiam. The chasm between Spirit and 
Matter is narrowing ratbdt than vide'ning, atrd as 
it has been well said by Bertrand Russel, matter 
is becoming leas material and mind ie becoming 
less mental day by day. The case for dualism 
IS beoomiDg weaker, and that for monism—unity 
of being and dynamism—is becoming stronger. 

Id the fhixd plaee, apart froto these qae^ns 
of principle and procedare, the emerganoe of 
striking new facte Ifl the domainh td matter, Kfe 
and uzfld has made it poaml^ u# to ro-e»KlidQe 
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[Dany of out so*caiIed settled pcsitiotis io Science, 
and pan paesu with the result of such te*&iacni* 
DatloQ» to revise our estimate of wb'at we had 
turned dotvu as itjfnoraoce and supersUtioQ fn dhe 
eneembte of human traditions. A btitter unders* 
taodiug and appreciation of anelent religioo, msl^c 
and mythology has, for example, been possible. 
A wholesomely broad and eympatbetic outlook is 
steadily emerging out of the yanishmg Tog of 
soleDtide bigotry and narrowness. It is no longer 
a postulate io soientifio appreoiation that the 
advancsmenc of knowledge in the various Spheres 
of human enquiry has been pnreiy and simply a 
straight march without the likelihood of the way¬ 
farer having ever to follow a false track, and 
therefore subsequently to retrace his steps. It is 
an admiesible question whether as regards some 
essential results the wayfarer is not veering found 
to old positions supposed to be long Isft behind, 
is not, after all, describing great circles, any 
particular section of which might have seemed to 
bim a straight line, Magic is to-day regarded as 
a sort of primitive soienoe, but the "magio" of 
New Physics and New Psychology, diving more 
and more deeply into the mystery of matter aod 
what are now celled parapsyehio phenomeiA, QMiy 
even sow be eipeoted to make that most prictf- 
tive science of the buinan raoe also the wisest. 
At any rate, ..the oldest traditions of man have 
now posHiveiy refoaed to be judged on .pre* 
eumptioQ of {ihe falsity and worthleaaness of ^rliast 
ideas and institution a. 
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Id the fourth place, it is to be noted that 
the modesty of preeeut-ddy Science ought, if it 
litts not already tended, to make her more readily 
appreciative of truth and worth being found in 
provinces of human experience and belief, whether 
ancient or modern, other than those which ehe 
has been able to sorvey so far. For instance, it 
would be an unwarrantable position iu scientific 
methodology to assume that only facts, with an 
objective sense appeal ought to pass muster, and 
that others which for ' the time being or per¬ 
manently lack such appeal—which do not for the 
moment promisb to abide by the physical labora¬ 
tory tests—should be rigidly excluded from the 
hall of official preseotation, or asked to wait in 
the antechambers. It has been well said that 
what Science has to deal with to>day is not fact 
as it aotnally and concretely is, but an event in 
a more or less conventional frame of reference. 
The question, for example, whether the mind as 
such exercises any dynamism on matter, whether 
it exists and functions apart from matter, whether 
it exists and functions independtiy also of the 
ordinary material conditions of its existence and 
operation—is a vitally engaging problem, and in 
regard to this, present-day Science mast refrain 
from demanding that its solntioo, if any, shall 
have to be found in the test-tube or by Ure 
electrometer, ll^atter itself is being fast demaie- 
rialised, and objective sense-appeal Is fast losing 
its claim as the Delphic oracle. The Ether of 
the older generation of physicists had already 
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lifted U 0 to the oloudland of the sub-material or 
jiwwt*material; but the fouc-diinensiomil contiouum 
of points of the /modern Kelativist has tended 
to make matter itself the chief illusion in our 
world of experience. Now, whether it be an 
illusion or a reality, the study of matter must 
DO longer be allowed tu dominate the study of 
the more intimate realities of life and mind. 

In the fifih plaoe, with the posaing away of 
the tyranny of materialistlo science which so long 
held the Spirit as a susjject, if not as a convict 
prisoner, there is to-day a better prowpeet for all 
the vital claims of the Spirit, both individual 
and collective, being generally recognised than 
what was yesterday. All the higher aspirations 
of human civilisation, the deeper values of ethics 
and religioo, will undoubtedly have a better chance 
of prospering under a system of ideas rscognislng 
the supremacy of the Spirit, its essentially true, 
good and beautiful nature, its freedom and survival 
after death, than iu a regime of ideas wlitch 
make or tend to make all such values of (question¬ 
able validity, A meohanistio eiviUsatioa such as 
we have been famiHar with during the last two 
centuries may not still be regarded as the bMb 
possible of all oivilieatlons in the beat powible of 
ah worlds of ours. Another type ' of civllisatioo, 
laid on more natural and simpler lines, l»yio{r 
greater stress on the directly spiritual values of 
man than on the material and sensuous values, 
directed more to the securing of peace and 
happiness than to the production of comfort and 
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sQDse-gratlScatiioD, encuuragiQg and relying more 
upon the altruistic, benevoUnt springs of aotloa 
than upon aelfdove and mH.levolence, conceived 
more io terms of human duties than in terms of 
hnroan rights, may, after all, commend itself with 
an increasiogly insistent appeal to the already 
troubled and tired spirit of the human race. 

Both the scientific ’theory of Evolution and 
what has so far been euphemistically called the 
history of human civilisation require a reinterpre¬ 
tation in the light of the foregoing preamble. It 
has often been hastily assumed thut the theory 
of Evolution is a logical deduction £tora a body 
of uuquesticnable facts, whilst the fact of the 
matter is that it rs even now a mixture of facts 
and assumptions, neither of them being beyond 
cavil and question. While the general picture of 
living matter propagating itself and also varyiDf> 
itself, and of the emergence of uew forme fVoiy^ 
time to time, siaods clear, the pictupe is still set 
in, a hackgroudd which is hazier perhaps to-day 
than it looked when the pioneer painters were 
laying their brushes on the virgin canvas. We 
are iiofi all agreed on the modo# eperandi of 
evolution, and we know very little iudeed of the 
oaueni appaiatus of the procass. The first appear¬ 
ance of life, ite Jirst vehicle and nature, the firstj 
variations leading to the emergeoee of the pri¬ 
mitive forms, the factors de terra ini og these aod 
subsequently variations—questione like these Vave 
hardly yet emerged from the serbonian bpg of. 
controversy*. Parwig had complained of the i®- 
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perfections of the geological and palteontological 
record in aeekiog proofs of his theory; but the 
desceot of man himself from the anthropoid ape 
had already been shewn to be a likely hypothesis 
by Darwin, followed by Huxley and Haeckel 
amongst other biologists. As regards the origin 
of rnao, though a primitive anoeslor common Co 
the anthropoid apes and man is generally accepted, 
the problem has now proved harder to solve than 
it was supposed to be by • the pioneers in Che 
field. The earlier tendency was to regard the 
Java mao, the Piltdown man, etc, as being in the 
direct ancestral line of man ss we find him to* 
day, but the later tendency hss been to regard 
thsee Aod soino other primitive 6nde (including 
tbe Pekin man) as being only collateral offs hoc te 
not being in the direct line of man. Anthropolo* 
gists ^osg recognised t 3 *pes and races of 

man, and have sought a oomition root from which 
all these might be supposed to have dssbended. 
But the common rout has not been eo far found 
beyond guess*work and cootroversy. The avenues 
of comparative anatomy still lead us to what Sir 
Arthur Keith has called '*the ancient complex of 
humanityWe have already begun to despair of 
finding a piutur^ of snug simplicity in tbe begin* 
ning. Tbe ape oau hardly to'day aspire to alt 
as Sh model for the drawing of our first aooestor. 
Witd) the discovery of the mystery of Che thyroid 
aod other glands in the body, tbe proceesee in 
tbe workshop of Nature turning out new types 
and races may be supposed to have taken a oew 
orientation of meaning. It is true that the earlj* 
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edt iads are nearer the ape than man of whom 
the later Cro-magooQ specimen in Europe may 
be tahen as a fairly early and yet deyeloped 
type, but no oo id pel ling logical neoeeaity has 
appeared for accepting the Java man, for example 
as the starting point of a procesa of evolution 
of which the Cro-magnon man with his fairly 
modern phyrique and artistic culture is a natural 
and direct culaiinatiuo. There have been specula* 
tions by competent investigators supported by some 
solid evidence that the Croinagnon race might 
have been an emigrant from a hitherto unkown 
continent (the submerged Atlantis?) and where 
their remains were dialoterned to where they 
snbeequently lived. Tbo pleistocene formation have 
no^ indeed yet revealed any specimen resembling 
or suggesting the modern civilised man, but the 
sabterranean mnsenm is so vast, changes in the 
configuration of lend and water have been so greet 
and frequeot, and the imperfections of the 
palseontological and other records are still so 
manifest, that it would be nothing less than 
scientific audacity to maintain that human history 
coaid have started from a point of bodily and 
onltural primitivenees so low as that represented by 
the PitbeoaothropQS of Java, for example. 

So also on the onlture side, Anthropology 
following the lead of the late Lord Avebury asd 
ethers has divided the prehistoric ages of mao in* 
to oertaio ages and sub-ages, Archaeology explo¬ 
ring the earth tar and near has oolleoted a vast 
deal of evidence bearing upon the general soheme 
of the commonly accepted olaesifioation. It has 
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been auppo^ed that the history of human culture 
and civilUation has run generally in accordance 
with this schema And it is also commonly recog¬ 
nised that the recorded history of mao (counted 
in thoneands of yeara j is hut a speck in the im¬ 
mensity of hie unrecorded history (which i« now 
counted in milliona of yoors). Now, duriog all 
these millions of years, man found himself wallowing 
in the mire of savagery, learning by luck howto 
make fire or fashion the crudest stone implements 
or take the rudimentary step to the cultivation of 
the art of agcionlture and domestieation of anireala 
From the eorliest times again there seem to have 
prevailed what in oontradistinotion from religion 
we are wont to call magical beliefs and observances. 
Formerly the common tendency was to look upon 
snch beliefs and practices as dark and seceeless in 
the main, but a more sympathetic and sppreolatlve 
outlook has been for some time past in the pro¬ 
cess of opening up. Magic is often regarded to¬ 
day as a sort of primitive soieDoe, but the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of mai^ic—the existeuoe of a 
oosmie fund of power seated at the centre of all 
things which can be made available for the purposes 
of any given centre provided means can be devised 
by which it can effectually link itself up with the 
Resarvior of Rower—need not to-day be summarily 
dismissed as crude and altogether unworthy of a 
careful examination. The Fay chic Research Sooie- 
tiea and Splritnaliatio Societies of to-day have nut 
only reopened, but, in many oases, have already 
thrown a flood of suggestive light on questionfi 
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which the preceding geDerations of oaltivated 
n^iode had regarded aa closed for ever. And 
supposing those qaestions are now answered m a 
different way, the roagio and the so'Called witch¬ 
craft of the savage peoples, ancient or uiodero, 
will demand and will have to be conceded an 
altogether new valuation. Ae regards the question 
whether the highly complicated modern civilised 
mstitutione are, with reference to the truer and 
saner ethical values and prinoiples conducive to the 
true happiness of man, better or worse than the 
so-called primitive institutiots, it should qo longer 
be pretended that the question represents a 
ohalleoge to a positioo which is sacrosant and 
eanQot be challenged. The query which Whitman 
raised—'The aav^e...wbat is he? Is be past civi¬ 
lisation or is he waiting for it?'—cannot be 
summarily ruled out of court. Id some cases it 
has to be conceded that the savage represents a 
falling back from a higher phase of oivjlisatioD. 
The question naturally arises as to the nature 
and value of the hypothetical civilisation. Is it 
higher or lower than the prevailing forms? This 
question of valuation does hot admit of an offhand 
answer, and one must carnally cdnsrder the 
standard and criteria of value. Pcfr example, 
whilst it may be conceded that the present Jjhfiee 
of human civilisation may be regarded % som 
respects as au advance upon the civilistffioq df the 
Upanishad Period in ludi^ the questioti tnay he 
pertinently asked if the laW nivflisutiOD cwttrt 
in some other, and perhaps toore eeeehtijd, resfetfia 
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be regarded as of greater value than the ourrent 
Western brand. The bare fact that it ie the latest 
and one that baa apparently prevailed, ought to be 
DO proof that it is also the best aud fittest. Na- 
tural Selection does not appear to have always 
proceeded in aocordanoe with moral and spiritual 
values, and what Nature selects for an ephemeral 
show, she may not seleot for an enduring and 
truly vital part, and, therefore, the fact that 
Western oivilisation has been going strong for a 
couple of centuries, need not preolude the possi> 
bility of its staodiog unsuspectingly on the orater 
of a live and destruotive volcano, Every race has 
believed itself to be the chosen race of God, and 
every civilisation thinks it is the latest improve¬ 
ment. But truth and justice ought to be no res¬ 
pecter of such epcoial olsims. 

Lastly, It ie to be observed that by the 
general consensus of ancient traditions, the material- 
ietic and merely economic interpretation ofhiatoty 
has been deemed superficisL and iDsuffloient, An 
lotelligeQoe and spiritual Powers higher than man 
have been believed to be responsible for the main 
and momentous epochs of human oivilisarion, and 
partioolarly, for the starting of the creative ideas 
aud ideals in history. It haa also been believed 
that the march of human history haa not been al¬ 
together a blind groping in the dark, a laborious 
process of endless uncertain steps fortuitously taken 
with a few lucky trials at long intervals; that 
history has not in the maiu been an evolution in 
the rimpie sense in which Herbert Spenoer, for 
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iQstaDCd, used the word, but that it has presented 
the picture of a complicated aSalr with ad7ancee 
and retreats, ups and downs, cycles aod sub •cycles 
appeariog on the whole perhaps as a spiral line ; that 
any oiTilisatlon, ancient or modern, should not be 
judged in terms of its external paraphenialia, how- 
e7er developed these may seem to be, but in terms 
of the conditions it creates for the realisation of 
the latent di7iDity io man, however “primitive” 
the eitercel phrapbernalia vehicling those condi> 
tions may appear to be. The question of vital 
interest is: le this a substantially correct position 
to bake f A sympathetic and understacding exa¬ 
mination of ancient tradition, pardcnlarly Indian 
tradition, together with a vital approvement of the 
relevant results of modern scelnce and modem 
research as regards what these actually shew and 
what they do not shew, what they find and what 
they forbid, what they answer and what they still 
leave open, must be undertaken. A beginning of 
such an attempt has been made in my book 
‘liikasd end .Ahhivt/akti,’* 


IISDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In the Journal oj the R(>ycd Anihropological 
Institute for July*Deceoiber, 1980, Prof, A. H, 
Sayce (Huxley Memorial Lecture 1930), refers to 
the Antiquity of Civilized Man tu India as followa. 
"In India, both at Mabenjodaro in Sind and 
Harappa in the Punjab, a pre^hietorio civilization 
has been brought to light which waa in close 
oontaot with that of Elam and Sumerian Baby¬ 
lonia, Tbe painted pottery, the inlaid work in 
mother-of-pearl and ivory, even the drains in the 
streets, all have their oonneotioas in Babylonia, 
and hundreds of seals and eealings have been 
disinterred, which prove that there was an active 
trade between North-Weetera India and Western 
Asia. The sealings have insoriptions in a pioto* 
graphic eoript, often accompanied by representations 
of an Indian buffalo or the like and of an alter 
of varioui forme. In eh ape and size and general 
character the sealings reeemble those found at 
Susa, which also bear pictographic inscription aa 
well as figures of animals, Some of the lodieo 
sealings have aotnally been found in Babylonia, 
at Jokha, the ancient Umma, aa well as in the 
early strata of Kisch. It ie evident that a large 
and regular trade must have existed between the 
two countries; a good deal of it wae doubtieae 
carried on by sea, but there must have been a 
land-roate as well. Indeed, more than 80 years 
ago some antiquities were discovered near Herat 
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which included & Bdbylon seal-cyUnder belocgini? 

to the age of the Third Dyoasty of Our about 

2300 B, C., which shows that tbe land-trade etill 

existed at that period, (vide JASB, XI. dd 
olo eqq), 

In Man for April, 1931, Prof. J. L. Myers 
ooofributeg a Memorandwn on the National Pro- 
for the Study of Indian and other OHentoi 
_ Cultures ieith the Resolutiom of the Joint Cortt- 
mutee for Anthropological Research and Teaching. 

, In the same number of ifan, Mr, L A 
Cammiade describes the peoaliar apparatus and 
method of Iron Smeltir^ by Rois, a Jungle Tnbe 
tn the Eastern Ohats of India. 

In Man for June, 19S1, M^or N. V. L, Eybot 
oontribates a cote (with Silhouette and Sketch 
map) on groups o f Menhirs in Kashmir. 

In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute Vol. XII, Pt HI (April, 1981) 
i>- B. Mankad eoutribates a paper on The 
Arc^ Regions in the Rigueda, Ja which, thoneh 
it ^ mam agreeing with Dr. Das that Sapts 
^dbo w« the original home of ,be Aryans, 
entires Dr, Das’ attitude in overlooking referLes 
in the R^veda showing knowledge of the Arofio 
^ 10 ^ and seeks to reconoile the theorrea of both 
ur. lias and the late Mr. Tiiak. 

The Vhva-Bhai^ti Quaterly, Vol. 8, I980-S1, 

^ro&few ^ Origin of Art and OuUure in 

by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. in 
th-n paper Dr. a»tterji analysee the diverse 
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eldmeats of difierent ages that were g^adoally bleoded 
together to coDatitute the National Art of India. 
He sumroariaee hie paper ae followa:'—we were 
to trace the rarioue strata of Indian Art, we 
could poee the following 

“(1) The Pre-Aryan Art of India* connected 
with Pre-Aryan religion; earl lee t relict found at 
MobeD'jO'Daro and Harappa: euppressed or aub- 
merged during the centuries of Aryan supremacy 
m religion and qulture^ or perhaps s listing in a 
flourishing state with the old religicu aide by side 
with Aryan religion and culture, and coming to 
its ovh probably In the middle (or first halt) of 
the first millennium B. 0. with the re-establish• 
ment of non-Aryan culte atd ritual and religious 
and pbitosopbical notions in later Hinduism 
(Yaksha cults, Tree*deities^ ChaiCy(M, S'iva and other 
Hindu Gode, Yoga practices, p^'a ritoa!: seals 
with animal dgores, terra-cotta fignret, copper 
figures, stucco portrait statues. This Art at its 
base seems to be conuected with Sumerian Art. 

‘•We do not know what art the Austrto people 
possessed: but it Is quho likely that some ele¬ 
ments of arobKeotnre and decorative art in India, 
South-Bastern Asia and Indonesia originated with 
the Anstrlos. 

Some rudimoDtary art^ mostly borrovt^ 
from Assyria and Babylonia, as brought tb by 
the Aryans: probably imageB in wood and clay 
and metal, and a little wood-oarving, with some 
Assyrian motifs. (This is rather problematical.) 

"(fi) The Art of Aryan Persia—itseif bso ecdactio 
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formatioD, with elements from Aaayrio-Babylonian 
Art, and Egyptian, Asia Minor and Ionian Greek 
Art. This exerted a profound influence on a blend 
of ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) which was probably taking place 
during the middle of the flret millennium B. C. 
and the result was_ 

“(4) The first crystallised expression of an 
Ancient Indian National Art, in which the mixed 
Aryan and Non-Aryan people shared, in Maurya 
and Sunga times. Beginnings of Indian icono¬ 
graphy. 

‘*(5) Advent <if Greek influence: (V) Qaadhara— 
remaining outside the Indian pale, a thing apart— 
unassimilated with the Indian tradition ; (w) absorbed 
Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4), which became more refined and more urban in 

“(6) Mathura (Xushspa) and Amaravati (Andhra) 
Art of tbe early centuries of the Christian era, 

“(7) Development of (6) through free working 
of the native Indian spirit, and permeation of 
Indian philosophical and religious conceptions, into 
Classical Gupta Art, on which the subsequent art 
history of Hindu India was broad^based. 

“(8) Development of Gnpta Art into mid- 
medi«val and late medieval local achools ; Pal lava 
(with elements from the earlier Andhra Art of 
tbe Sontb), iUahtrakCita, Pala, Orissao, Western 
and Central Indian, etc., etc. 

“(9): (7) and varieties of (8) pass into Indo^ 
China and Java, where modified by the local 
native character and contribution, this ia tranfbm- 
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ed to Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern 
Asia: to wit i— 

(fr) Mon and Burmese; (n*) Khmer; (m) Siamese, 
baeed on Khmer, but with modidcatione and 
refioemeot contact with the Siamese race; 
(iv) Cham, with important midifioation; 
(u) Javanese: (a) Early or Hindu-Javanesei 
(^) Middle Javanese, with an increase of the 
Indoneeiaa obaraoter, and (c) Late Javanese, 
with still greater Indonesiao Influence; (u) 
Ballnaed Early, Middle and Late, agreeing 
with Javanese, 

(10) The Bnddhiet Art of Serindia, China, 
Korea and Japan in which (5 (^sj) and (6) meet 
with fresh influenoee from Persia (Sasanian Art), 
and later in is further oiodifled by (7| and varieties 
of (8), There is also profound modification by the 
native art and spirit of China/' 


The Journal of th4 Anthropological Society of 
Bombay for the year 1980 contains the following 
article: A few Bdiefi of the Wool: Their Para- 
lleU in the East and SymhoU :~^The Swastika, by 
Br. J. J. Modi; Some trees and Hertstn RetuaU 
and Folkdore, by Mr. S. N. Roy; The Bunking 
Caetes and Guilts of IndiOt by Mr. R P. Masani; 
Tribes and Castes of ifysore, by Mr. B. E. 
Entboven; Notes of iSofna Uundari Legend and 
■Customs by Mr. S. C. Mitra; and The Study of 
Anthropology tn the West' by Dr. Jal Feerose 
Bulsora. 
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In the Quarierly Journal of the Mythic ^ocieiy 
iot July 1SI31, Mr. K. G. Shesba Aiyar, contri¬ 
butes a paper on Glimpses in to the lAfe of the 
Ancient Jamil People; and Prof. S. 0. Mitra 
cooUiniog ais Studies in Bird-Myths. 

Id the Journal oj the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, for January, l93l, Mr. R Subha 
Bao, gives a short aooouot of the Yanadis. 

In the Kamatak Historical Review for March, 
1981, Mr, V, B. Alur ooDtributes an interesting 
Note on Hero-stones and their Contribution to 
History and I/iteraturs. A systematic accounts of 
there Hero-Stones wilt form a valuable contribution 
to the history of Indian culture, aad students will 
bo exceedingly grateful to Mr. Ahr if he follows 
up tbie introductory note with a systematic account 
(illustcated, if possible) of the difierent classes of 
“Hero-stones" in his Province, and, if possible, in 
difiereot parte of India. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly for marob, 
198!, contains the following articles of ethnolcgical 
and sociologioal interest. On Foreign Element in 
the Tanira by Dr. P. 0, Bagchi ; OiUtivation in 
Ancient Ind^ by Mr. R. Gaoguli ; Early 
Vistmim and N^^aniyi Worship, by Miss 
Mrin^ Das Gupta ; and Note on Dravidian by 
Mr. L. V. Bamaswany Aiyar. 

In the same Jovmal for June hCss 

Mrinal Das Gupta eondnnes her paper on Early 
Visnuim and Norayo^ya Worship. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Egyptian CivUlzatlon: lU Sumerian Origin 
& Real Chronology, & Sumerian Origin of Egyp¬ 
tian Hieroglyphs.— By L. A. Wadddlf LLD., €.8,^ 
C. 1. E. (London: Lvzac d Co. 19S0), PP. J^Xf 
aes. Priu m B. 6 d. Mt. 

This volume, like tbe BUChor*« former work 
MahBTS of Oivilvtation, is of special interest to 
Indian students. In both the works he eeeks to 
establish bis theory of an early dominant Aryan 
race which he identities with the ancient Samerians 
and to which he attribubea the origination and 
propagation of civillaatlon. Dr. Waddell is con* 
vinced of tbe bistoncal authenticity of much in 
the Vedas and ancient Indian Eploa that was 
hitherto considered fabulous. He finds from the 
Kings’ Lists of tbe Early Aryans as given in tbe 
Indian Fura^as and tbe names of the Sumeriaa 
Mesopotamian Kings on their insoribed monuments 
and in the official Mesopotamian Kings’ liatSi that 
the two records, Early Aryan and Sameriao, are 
in entire agreement from the First Dynasty, 
down through the long period of over two 
thousand years to tbe opening of the classio 
Greek epooh in Europe; and that the identity 
was complete not only in tbe names of titles 
order of saooession and exploits of the 
kings but extended to such minute details ae the 
names of tbeir consorts and sons, and to the 
cultures, language, writing, religioB, 8yniboli«i, 
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arU aod industries of the peoples over whom 
they rnled. 

As for the origin of Egyptian hieroglyphs^ 
Dr. Waddell holds that they are derived from the 
Early Sumerian pictographio writing which he 
regards as the source of all the chief forms of 
alphabetic writing, ancient and modern. The author 
claims that the solid and unsellable facts of 
history conclusively prove:— 

(1) Tbac CiTiliaatioa did not fireC sriee la EgTpt, bot ftrosa 
amCDgftt tbe Sausnsas, vho vere wt o! the 

russa” or ‘^IberUa”, dsr^, Darrcv*browed long>beada, bat 
oC tbo losg'headed, bro4d*browsd and blue or grey-eyed 
Aryea nee; end of tbe seme type aa tbe cleaeio Oreeke, 
vhoee heroes sod herelnee &ro deecribed m tail, fur and 
golden blared and blue or ‘^glaucoue^’ groy^yed, and who 
are ripreeented in th^ soulptartt aa broad-browed 

(2) That CiTiiization was introduced into Egypt in a folly 
fledged forto by tbe Soaieriana or Early Aryans about aix 
hundred yeare after ite origin by Samerian emporore from 
Meiopotainia, the eO'Called '^Predyuaetio Rings’’ of i^ypt 
about 2780 B. 0., or possibly a Utile earlier. 

(3) That Egypt for eome cealuriee snbeequent to Menas' 
establisbment of the anitod klngdcm of Egypt about 2701 
B. C, was a chief centre for tbe dibneion of Oi valuation 
in cbe Mediterranean and beyond tbe Pillars of Hercules 
to the Tin-land of Britsdn 

(4) That OiriliaaUoD in the closed rich laud of tbo Kile 
Talley acquired a distinctive stereotyped local complexion 
in many of iN custoins, beliefs, arts and crafts 
and :a the form of writing the Sumerian ecripti which 
was the source of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

(6) That Egypt took Uttile perl in tbe diffusion of oivilisa* 
ticn to the East, 

(6) That, in particular Egypt appears to have token no part 
to the diffusion of Oitilization to India, Ifido-Ohiaa and 
Oceania of ‘The Obildrea of the Son", and America”. 
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Many Scholara may not agree with Dr. Waddell 
in hie oonolueions, but every reader of the book 
will Bud in it much matter of abeorbing interest 
and much to ponder over. Tbe value of the 
book ia enhanced by twenty-one plates, ninety-six 
text illaetratioDS, two maps, five appendices and an 
exhaustive index. 


Treatise on the Gods.—By if. L. Mencken^ 
(London d New Y&rk, Alfred A. Knopf 29$0), pp. 
IX-^SC^^^-XII. Price 10 s. 6 d net. 

This book, strictly speaking, is not a soientifio 
treatise on Comparative Relgion. The author, as 
be says in hie preface, haa deliberately avoided such 
vexed questions as toteinism, animism and magio 
and their ohronologioal sequence in the development 
of religion. In dealing with the religion of tbe 
primitive mao and its subsequent evolution through - 
the oourse of centuries, we must take tbe help 
of psychology, ethnology, and anthropology. The 
author without raising any acrimonious questions 
has attempted to give in these few pages au idea 
of the fundamental concepts of rsligiou and he 
has, on tbe whole, succeeded in bis attentpt. 

Though obviously written for the layman, the 
book coDtains much sound criticism and original 
thinking which will interest even a specialist. 
The author belongs to the ultra-rationalis- 
tio school of thought and he does not avoid 
some oanstio comments on priests and sacerdotalism. 
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Anyone reading, the book geta the impreseion 
that the anthor h obeeeaed with the idea that 
the villainy of eelf'Seekiog prieets is alone 
rdSpoDfiible for the growth of religious ideas in 
their complex forms. Of conree^ priesthood has 
done much to retard human progress but a 
eoieutific treatise is expected to avoid bitter com¬ 
ments as ^r as possible. Dealing with Christianity 
he has not said anything on the effect of Neo* 
Platonism and the influence of Plotinus and 
Porphyry on Ohristinity. The empirical scienoe of 
the Renaissance and the two following centuries 
was itself a new development of Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism 
with its contempt for esperlence. Magic, astrology, 
alchemy, all the outgrowth of Neo-platonism, gave 
the first eflectual stimlus to the observation of 
sataral science and io this way finally extingnished 
barren rationalism. 

The author seems to be dogmatic in bis asser¬ 
tion when be says that the Greeks were the 
first to make any concerted action to liberate the 
human mind. Buddhism was also an audacious 
defiance of the Vedas. Philosophy has always 
been a I ate* comer in the history of human deve- 
lopment. Ic follows upon the anthropomorphic and 
mythological explanation of thiogs. It betokens 
an introspective and detached mind and knowledge 
of inner life of which Indian and Iranian religions 
afforded the earliest examples. The author is 
mistaken in thinking that in ancient India there 
was no belief in immortal life. Even if the 
Buddhist doctrine of ‘Nirvana' be interpreted 
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as acnihilation, the Upani&badas, which are more 
ftDQisQt, has much to say of immortality. Aootber 
miuor fault of the author U hia teodeDoy to 
apeak of most tbioga io the superlative. 

S. M. 


Culture and Progresa.— WiU<m D. WaUiSf 
Ph. D., (Whittlesey i/bwe, McOraw-HUl Book 
Company. New York 1930), PP. VII*4^6. Price 
$ i net. 

The book li a cotnpreheoelve survey of the 
theories of progress from the earliest times to 
the present day. Dr. Wallis has brought to his 
task wide readings a aoisotido mind and above 
all a remarkable power of oritioal analysis. Stating 
the different Utopias be has criticised them wher¬ 
ever necessary and has advanosd his owo theories 
of progress and culture in the hual section where 
he disousees the criteria of progress. Progress 
and culture have no fixed criteria. They change 
according to age and geographical environmenta. 
The author U never dogmatic and he has left 
the question about the standard of culture and 
progress opso. 

The learned anthor has obviously no first-hand 
acquaintainoe with Indian views on the subject 
as found in original Sanskrit or Pali. He is wrong 
io thinking that nowhere in Hindu thought is 
there mach incentive to progress. Progress in 
India was never measured by conquests overseas 
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or hy the dfieciencj* of maD'kitliog weapons. Be* 
fore the birth of Christ, Asoka preached that 
true conquest is duty. Indiao culture has not 
produced Clears aud paeudo-Cseaara as Botopean 
culture did. There is something in Hindu culture 
which has eoabled it to withstand strong cultural 
icfiueoces from outeide which are antagonistic 
to or inconsistent with its own cultural ideals. 
There is now do Soul of Hellas at Athena 
The spirit which created Memphis* is not to be 
found in Cairo. The soul of India, her civilization 
and culture, turn more towards that which is 
ID ward in the suu) than that which is outside in 
the realm of matter, The Western scholar trained 
io logical methods of thought) seldom looks below 
the surface. This ideal of culture and progress 
has made India what it is—the most religious and 
peace-loving country in the world. Therein lie 
the strength of lodiau culture and also, perhaps, 
its weakness. 

On the whole, the book is replete with very 
valuable material and covers an estensive ground. 
The value of the book is enhanced by an ezbana- 
tive and valuable bibliography. We cannot praise 
the author too much for his remarkable oontnbu- 
tion to a subject which concerns humaDity and 
9\\ human endeavours. 
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Source Book ia Anthropology— By A. L. 
Erwher md T. T. WaUrnwru (Revised Edition^ 
lifSl. HarcouH, Brace and Company, New York), 
PP.IX-kS71. Price. 

This is a revised edition of the select Readings 
which drst appeared under its present title in ld20, 
and was reprinted in 1920.' The present edition 
in which many old articles have been either 
omitted or altered or replaced by sew ones and 
only twenty have been retained unchanged, is a 
marked improvement on its predecessors. In this 
improved form the book is expected to reach a 
wider circle of readers and institutions interested 
in anthropology, sociology and related branches. 
Tbe selections offered in the book deal with the 
History of Anthropology, Enviroment, Archaeology, 
the theories of ' Invention, Independent Origin 
and Diffusion. Pclitioal Institotions, Individual 
and Racial Psychology and Method. Though 
not systematically covering all the principal facte 
and theories of anthropology, every major topic 
in anthropological science is represented in ithis 
volume. It contains a few articles not easily 
aooesible to the average student Tbe book will 
be weloomed by tbe student of anthropology and 
sociology os a useful addition to bis library. 

The beginner in the stody of Anthropology 
should be grievously mistaken if he regards it ae 
furnishing him, in a bandy form, a oompen- 
dium of all that he requires to know of his science. 
As the authors declare in the Preface, tbe pass* 
ages in the voloine have been selected for their 
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in stimulation thought and diBcussioa and 
are ^ ^included not because they present ultimate 
soieoti£c truths but because they embody facts and 
ioterpretatious which are useful for the exercise 
of thought on some of the larger problems of 
a^tbropology*^ 

Early Man in North-East Yorkshire.— By 

Frank £lg$e, (John Bellows, Ohucest^Tj 19S0). PP. 

Price S$ s. net 

Id this veil got-up volume, the author gives 
us au up-to*date account of the arobaeology of 
North-East Yorkshire. This area is one of the 
great prehistoric regions of England, Through a 
oousldera^on of the prehistoric antiquities of this 
English country, the author seeks to determine 
the successive peoples who inhabited it from the 
remotest past down to the end of the Auglo-SasOu 
period. He further seeks to trace bow thS 
physical features of the country influenced Ita 
settlemeut hy these peopled. Some account is also 
given cf the probable origin, way of life, sod destiny 
of the people. The author ie intensely iuterested 
in his work, and bas collated and systematised 
the abundant materials supplied by earlier iitera* 
ture, collections of local antiquities in Museums, 
and particularly his own life-long arcbae^ogical 
researches, with coneiderable care and devotiou. 

The volume is a very valuable coatribotba to 
the prehistoric arobaeology of En^aud. It will be 
warmly welcomed not only by British archaeo- 
lo^sts, but by students of prehistoric Arcbdeolo^ 
everywhere. 
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The Effect of Western Influence on Native 
Civilizations in the Malay Archipelago.— 
EdiUd by Dr. B, Schrieke. (G. Kdf 4 Co. 
Batavia, 296$) PP. 647. 

Thie highly interesting volucoe ia the outcome 
of a reaolution passed at the Third Pan*Pftcific 
Science Congrees held at Tokyo in 1925 to the 
effect that “the utiliaation of anthropological know 
ledge be made a subject of prime imporUnce for 
disouseion at the next congress". The volume 
contains eleven papers from reputed specialists. 
These papers are:— The Influence of Western 
civilisation on the Inhabitants of Paso (Central 
Celebes), by Dr. Alb. 0. Kruyt; Ten years of 
Hygiene and Ethnography in primitive Borneo 
(is^MOOl) by Dr. A. W. Niecrwenhins; the 
Adminietration of the Onter Provinces of the 
Netherlands Indies, by W. Middendosp; the 
Economic structure of Java, by J. W. Meyer 
Banneft; Western Enterprises and the Density of 
the population in the Netherlands Indies, by J. Van 
Qelderen; Enropean Influence on Native Agrionl* 
ture (in Netherlands Indies), by Dr. G. H, Van 
der Kolff; the Influence of Western Civilisation 
on the hangerages of the East Indian Archipelago, 
by Dr. G. W. J. Drewea; Western Influenoe on 
the Law for the Native population, by Dr. B. Ter 
• Hasr Bzn; Influenoe of Western administwtioa 
on the Native community in the Outer Provinces, 
by Dr. B. J. Haga; Inter-racial Private Law, by 
Dr. R. D. Eolleuijn; Native society in the Trans- 
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fbwDfttioD Period^, hjt Dr. B. Sobrieke. Dr. 
Schrieke also writsa & sboct IntroductioiL tA tbe 
volume. The volume will amply repay perosal. 
Besides its interest for anthropologists and sooiolo* 
gists the volume will prove of great interest to 
A-dministrators of native peoples, particularly in 
the East, who will greatly profit by its study. 
The Miauoaary will also find it profitabi^^Eeading• 


Folk Tales of All Nations.— Edited hy 
F, H. Bee. (Sarrap, London, 19^1). PP. XIX-^947. 
Price 8 s. 6 d. 

TEis well got*ap and handy volume will prove 
ioteresting not only to the aathropologisb and 
folklorist bub also to the general reader. Perhaps 
it will be even more welcome to the latter than 
to the former, as it gives' as mnob as the average 
general reader interested in folktales among other 
subjects, maj feel inclined to read. In fact, the 
short introductions to each of these sixty-fonr 
groups of ff^k-tales representing sixty-four races 
or oonetries will stimulate tbs interest of the 
general reader and help him in appreciating 
the tales and something of their scientific bear¬ 
ing. And the volume may not improbably serve 
to attract some general readers to join the rank 
of folklorists. And the folklorist, too, will be de- ‘ 
lighted to renew bis acquaintance through the 
pages of this handy volume with some of his oM 
^vonritea. 
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Primer 'Crf fiinduiBm.— By H, >5. 5aww, 
(Mtxcmlla/n^ Bombay 19S^)^ PB. W. Price £e. i* 
Professor Sarma dsserTss the gratitude ot all 
Hindus by presenting in simple and flueid laz^age 
the essentials of HinduiscD in the entertaiDixig 
form of dialogues between a Hindu father and hie 
daughter. Besides eerviog to iuouloate the funda« 
aneutal truths of Hindu religion iu the minds of 
Hindu boys and girls (the book was origiDaily 
intended for the author’s own daughtec) it will be 
of use also to their elders, aud will further give a 
clear idea to non-Hindus, whether Indiao or non- 
Indian^ of the basio truth of the Hindu religion 
and clear away many erroneous impressions. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facta 
and Theories.—By W. Schmidl. (TranslaUd by B. 
J. Rose, M.A.(Methuen, l9S0f PP. Price 

IBs. net. 

This book is iDtended to serve the purpose of 
a hand-book of a comparative history of religion 
as conceived by the author. The views of the 
distinguished author oo the subject are well-knawn to 
all authropologiste, aud though th^y may ivt 
appeal to most, they will earfcainly provoke 
thought and must deaervs eacefol study aud ^oon* 
sideratioD. Besides giving a aumnmry of his 
views as ;to ths orijpn and growth of the 'idea T>f 
God which he is dealing with in mush gcaater 
detul of &cts and comaente in his ^larger 
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work Ur$prungder Gcttesede designed in several 
Tolnooes (some of which are still to appear), 
Father Schmidt gives a summarised accouut of the 
various past and eorreot theories, movements and 
sohoole, and a brief account of religions in the 
historical order of their appearance as visualised 
by him. The book is divided into five parts. lu 
Part I, Introduction, Historical and Preliminary 
Remarks, tbe author gives his definition of eZ' 
pression History of Religion* and its relation to 
the Psychology of Religion and to tbe Philosophy 
of Religion, an Outline History of the subject 
(tbe succession of Religions and of cultures, tbe 
succession of Theories, tbe succession of Methods, 
and the succession of Attitudes), and a General 
Survey of the Comparative Method and its Pre> 
cursors, Greek and Roman, Cbristian, in the Middle 
Ages and in the Age of Discovery (the I5tb, 
16th and 17tb centuries). In Part II, he 
disousses the theories of the origin of religion 
current m tbe Nineteenth century. (Nature Myths,- 
Fetishism, Manism or Ghost'worship, and Animism). 
In Part III, he deala with tbe theories of the 
Twentieth century (Star-Myths and Pan Babylo- 
nisnism, Totemism, Magism and Dynamism), in 
Part IV, he dtsousses, the progressive recognition 
of the Primitive High God in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. In Fart Y. be discusses tbe Historical 
Method and its results for Ethnology, and the 
Origin and History, the date and distribution, 
Nature and Attributes and Worship of the Pre* 
mitlve High Gods. Although Anthropologists who 
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approach their sciesoe from the evolatioDar^ poicb 
of view may be iDoIioed to a verdict of ^*oot 
proven'' on Father Somidt'a coo elusions, every 
aotbropologiet will admire hi a soleutiBo method of 
exposition aod his excellent survey of the subject 
and of the theories on it 


Hindu Customs in Bengal.— By Basanta 
Cbomor Boss, M. A.j B,L^ (Book Company, CalatUa. 
tPSO). PF. i//+ Pnee Rt. 1. 

This little Book gives a popular aocount of the 
rites and customs ooDceoted with the life'history 
of a Bengali Hioda It will be welcome to the 
foreigner interested tn the study of Indian social 
life as also to the student of Ethnology and 
Sociology. The orthodox Bengali Hindu oustoms 
connected with Pregnancy and Birth, a Child’s 
drat Kice*taking, 6rst Hair-outtiog, Ear-piercing, 
initiation of a child into Reading and Writing, in¬ 
vesting a boy with the sacred Thread, Marriage, 
Puberty, Widowhood, Death, Food, and Daily Life 
in general. It is written in the light of intimate 
personal knowledge by a Bengali Hindu himself. 

-0:0- 



A Correction, 


Id the Uat number of the Journal, the 
MieoellaDeous Contribution headed ‘‘Village 
Deities in tlie Neighbourhood of Ehurda*’ 
vaa contributed by Prof. K. P. Mitra, M. A. 
Bat by an oversight no name of author waa 
given at the foot of the paper, and in the list of 
Contents, on the cover, dn place of the name of 
Prof. K. P. Mitra, the name of Mr. S. C. Mitra 
waa printed by oiistake. The Editor regreta this 
roietake aod lakes this earliest opportunity of 
correcting it. 


1. ORMK RELItlOR ARD CUSTOIAS. 

By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY. k. >... n.. c 

Price.^TWH 

$OPM£ OPINIONS ON TNC BOOIC 

OoL T. 0. Hodson, M. Bndtr %n BAnciogif tn At l/ni’ 
vmitff ^ Cambridfft .w ‘‘A book like tbii— moo, dttr, 
Mieotlfio. oympotheCio, ooDprahoauTO—U ot prirao inporUnce to 
tho otudent oi Aatbropology^ to tbe atodootof RoUgioo ond (a tbo 
AdcoiaUtrotor wbo loeki or ahoold took to uoderotAod the £oroM 
wblob gpvoni booaa ootiTidot, ood it it bill ot oborm iod iDterott 
lor tbo goaerol roodor wbo donroi to Icaow mattblag at oqoo 
aoourato and ictoBfible of tbo Pooplot of India^’, 

Dr. R. R Uaratt, M. A.. D. 8c.» BtAor ^ Sxti4r ColU^ 
.w"Xd ay opiaioo the lateat work of Rai Bahadur 
8arat Cbandra otmely, 9raon lUUffion and Cvirome (Baaobi, 
]V 28 ), fully maintaifli tbo high ataodard of acoarato obeorvatioo 
aod critical lotarpretadoo alraady roaobadby bin iu bia wa]l<kaowii 
reeaarobM for wblob Europaao lobolare are exceadiag^y giatofel ^ * 
for it la ob^ioaa that, so Joog a» be aooepta tbe lai&e oaooDa of 
lodootive enquiiy, tbeXbdiao loTMtigator bae a better obaooe of 
probiog and penetrating to (be truth Id regaid to all things Xudlac 
ond espsoially in regard to the payobologioal faoM" 

Sir Arthur Keltli, M. A, M, D., L L, D., P. R 0. S., 

F. B. S., “I an eery cooaoioaa of tbe great work yon 
hare doM aod are doing, Tbore is no eebool or college of Aatbro- 
pology but will make a special p]a«e for tbii your lataat work both 
on ite library abalTes and in its beart I doubt if any one baa erer 
done so moch for tbs Anthropology of a people as you bate done 
for tbe OraoD. I endorse all my friend Col. Hodaon baa writtM Id 
bis prefaoe and in particular would I underline your dialntereeted 
and pereiateat, labour for tbe adraace of Scienoe’'. 

Dr. Boland R Dixon, A M., Ph. D., iV«wor<v!*.dn<An» 

ffoUigj/, M Aa Samtni Unvtrntji, Con^ru^ Jfuaa.,.'— 

I WM delighted to. get you reoaop.bosb on Or<ton BtUffion 
Mub haaa asdewed lA Son tba AiasROSA Axdbjsopologisk Dm 
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b«lc o«ries on the high «WBd*rd which yoc have «et ia your 
p« 7 ioii 9 wcrke, and preieDta tho materiid in « vary effective from. 

I coDgratolete you on it moat cordielly- 

Tli6 Times iLondoo, Februery 26.1929):- A verydeUiled 
40 Connt oC the religion end magic of the Oraona of OhoU.Negpnr. 

people of Drevidieu apeecL It it 
toveatigetion by e highly competent ethnologiet, who bea already e 
pobliahed a work on thfe people. It can be eon what e noh 
field tb«e fe in India among the more primitive people*, which, 
iDd«d, can beet be tilled by tn^ed Indian ethnologiato, There 
» a long ohepfer afeo on movemente daring the feat hundred 
y«ara and more among the Oraona toward® a higher, eimpler 
religion, which will intereet atudemfe of religioua psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929):- Ethnologiatt are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Roy for hia valuable book ''Th» 
Oraoftt of (1916), now he baa provided a 

Btady of Crooe B4i$io% ai»d Cw««w which shonld be read by 
all those who are intereated in primitive relipons. The eepecial 
Taloe of this book is not merely in the detailed aocounta of 
^ BOcicHpeligicras and religions rilee and cercmoniee and mapcal 
practice, bnt in the very aaggeative relipous tranefonDationa 
^afc have occurred since the Oraona .arrived, and the procesa 
ie sriil ocntianing. . 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When the 
history of etbnolopoal atndy b India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 

By bis own work and by his enconragement of others as editor ^ 
of the periodical J/or » be has deserved well of hia 

colleagusa in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Roy baa published 
here the promised continuation of hia studies of the Omon of 
which the first instalmeot appeared as long ago as 1916. * Tbs 
author is here corjcerned only with th«r religions and magioal 
baiiefs, both directly in themaelvee and in their relarioo to tiis 
Oraon social ioatilntions, such aa are involved in birth, ia«ri^ 
and death. Of particolar interest to students of folklore and 
primitive roUpon are the sections dealing with egrioolbatal 
oeremoniea sad the belief in witchcraft which afford mnoh naefnl 
matorial for both oomparison and contcest with Enropeaa Wklore, 
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A cb&pMr de»ls with rdvivci] mo?eodDt« And nodera 
tAndeodee id OrAun nli^oa vbicb ii bigblf AQggAativd aad 
deAervM the eAreful AttAotion of aII who Are in an; way 
inberretod id or oooDWted with th# problems of admisietrAtion 
Amcmg peoples of non*GiiropeAn oolturs. 

Tbd Stataaman (CalouttA, March 17, 1929):^ The BaI 
Btbadur U wellkaown for bis ezeollent moDogrspbi oo tbs iftindo4 
Afid tbs Ofoon«» AQd U STerywbere recogDised as aq Aathropologist 
of rare iasighe. India, with its great variety of races, DAtioaaliUM, 
oreods, oustoics, and oaltures affords ao axcslleot field for the 
aotbropoio^et and soolologtib. Ibis new book will be studied with 
delight by soieatiits la maay ooootriea. Tbe estbor has made 
A OApital USB of hii opportuoitiss of itudyiog tbe eereral tribes 
of aborigioai is Obota*lfAgpur aad Cent rat India. 

The Forward (Oaloutta, February 19, 1999):— The learned 
author is a plonsor in tbe field of Anthropology And needs oo 
iatrodosUoD. Bis previous works— Th« Birhon, Th» Mundku aod 
Th» Uf<tont Are olassloe and bod already eetoblisbod a world*wide 
repulAtioo for bios. The present voluene Is a befittiog 
AQooossor to his previous works. It is tbe ootooae of tbe aothor's 
deep and laborious iaveetigsUons into tbe religion aod oustooi 
of the Oraofit, a mQeb*negIeoUd tribe of Obota*Kagpur, carried 
oa for a loog period of about twelve years and as nob AO 
ia valuable treesoTe to stodeats of aotbropology and stadenti 
of religioQ. 

Tbs get*up of tbe book Is ezcellact. Id short, the book 
iaavee ootbiog to be dsaired. 

Tha SarTAnt of India (Pooaa, May 80, 1939):— Tbe 
book is worthy of the author, Bai Bahadur 8. 0. Boy of Banchi, 
who ie a welhknowD studeai of aatbroplogy relatuig to tbe 
aborigiaal tribes of CbotA>NAgpar aod tbe Oeotral loditn Plateau. 

The chapter oa eocio^igious rites aad ceremoaiee is very 
foterestiag aed demaads oarcfol study. Tbe last chapter oo tbe 
Oraon Bdigion with its revival moveiaeutA la excesdiagly iostructiTs. 

We strongly recommead tbe book to stodeDts of aotbropology 
as well as to tbe geasral reader. 

Tlid Modem Bevlew (Oalnitta, January, 1929)'— Bid 
Bahadur Sarat Cbaadre Roy is ons of the few Indians who 
bas sbowo a keeo loterset ib tbe study of the primitive folks 



ct tbiB oooDtry. In fact, the world thftt he baa fiJreadj 
puhlUbed have eeroeij <or bin the reputatios o2 beiag oar 
foromoBt aathority on the abori^ooa of Obota*£7agpui>, Tbo 
piwftwt volume OD Oracm Bdiffim and Cvilom U the 
sequel to bis esrUer work on Th4 Ortums ^ CAoto-iTo^pw 
(1916). In it the Bei Bsbsdar bee girea an exheustlvo accooet 
ot the nligicDS and aodal ioadtu^ooi of this lotoreedog tribe, 
tbe nenlt of does penonal observation sad iatinate acquaiatance 
spreading over a period of tweatj years. He bee analysed tbe 
Orson beliefs into tbeir purely religious and magiosd sides and 
baa deeorlbed tbe customs and rites aaMoUtod with tbe chief 
eriieeof Ufa ils an sntboritative treatment therefore of Orson 
life In all Its pbasee» Inoludiog some of tbe oodern tendendse. 
bia aeoouat oould hardly be improved. 

Tbe boob is well'printed and iDasirsted snd tbe price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For studeata of Anthropology 
in tbe PosvQraduate elaoses of our Universities It sboDldfona 
a very bandy and roUable teitbook for some of tSeir courses. 

Tb& QuaHerly Jourcftl of tbe Mythic Society 

(Bsagalore, July, 1929):— Ral Bsbadur Ssrat Ohsndra Boy 
is too well knowa la tbe aotbropological world to need any 
latr^notioa. Tbe poblication of a volume oo 
and Cn$iofnt was foreebad4»wed in 1916, when his Oraon4 tf 
first ^peered. He bee liooe boea oagaged ia tbe 
l&fdsUgBtioQ of their religion and customs for well oigb twelve 
years, and tbe results are embodied in tbe present nobly 
Ulostrated volume. 

Tbe work is foil of ebarm and interest to the general 
reader wbo deeiree to know soraelbing of tbe religion and 
customs of this interesting people. We btre grea*. pleasure in 
oommeodiog this volume to all students ot anthropology. 

H> B* 

As only a bmiied number o( copies have been printed, 
inteiuliiil purchasers axe requested to place tbetr orden 
with the undersigned without delay. 

The Manager, 

•MAN m INDIA' Office, 

CAurcA Jfood, AoftoH 
ChAo. Sla^pw, B. S. 
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at the /N m/A'' office, 

Church Ready Ranchi. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 

Sm JAMES 0- PEAZER, r. o, l., u l. n., Lltt. o., ?. b. a, 
F. 8 . 4, c. M., Prefewop of Anthropology lo tho Trinity College 
Cambridge wrlt« 

.I it oh&raotorM by the ease bigli quaUtiei a 

mark yo«r foitner monegrapha on the Muudas aad OraoDE 
You have rendered a valuable serviee to anthropology by plao- 
log on record the ouetomj and belief of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little tvoe known before and which, but for 
your oareful and prolonged obeervatloni, might have peeeed 
away practically unknowtu Ai in your former volumee I 
admire the diligenoo with which you have oollected a Urge 
body 0 / mumtiog faoto and the perfeot luoidity with whieb 
you have eet them forth. The book le a Cue epeclmou of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on tho euhjeot. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achicTement, and earnestly trust that you will oontioue 
yeur valuable inveetigation and give ue other eimllar accounto 
of uthop primitive and little known Indian tribea. 

Sia ARTHUR KEITH, n. d., f, b, o, e., t. l. d,, p. a. s,, Oon* 
eervator of the Museum and Hunterian Profosor, Rcyal Coll^ 
of Surgeons of England, writes 

.^0^ have done a splendid pieoo of work—one vUob will 

make Europe indebted to you. 

Da, A, 0. HADDON, >l a-, Sa 7. a. Reader in Ethno¬ 
logy, of Cambridge, writea 

.Your aoonsMmed oxoeUent work. It is a most useful 

oontribntioD to India Etlmcdogy. 








Dr. ROLAND B. DIXON, a. k.» Pb. d., Profcwr of Anthro- 
polofy ia tbo Htrvjkrf tTniternty wriWa:—• 

.You %n cortMDlj doing wofk io bo proud of in tbo 

atudiM you boTo pnblishod of the CHote-N^or tribei, and all 
aotbropologUtt are in your debt, If only we oodd baeo elml- 
lar itudiM of all tbe wilder pooplea of India, how fine it 
woold be I. 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19,1935):— 

.Studente of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted U> 

Mr. Roy for the light be kae thrown on tbo past and preeent 
oultare ol the Obota-Nagpor plateaa. In the Bihar and Oritia 
lUmrch ffocUtf't Jovmal be bai opened np new ground in the 
arohaeology of hii area EUe monographa on the Munda4 and 
Orwm are olamioa "The BlrbOrs” ie yet aoether firet-rato etudy, 
a etudy not eaorely of an obeeure tribe but aleo of the work* 
Inge of that myiterioue complex of thought and feeling whiob 

go to make np homan ouUure.Mr. Roy ia aerer a 

theorieer or a partiaan ; hii dktion ie eimple and precise, hii 
loapiration oomas straight from the baarte of the humble folk 
he baa omde hie frienda 


9 TS8 aCUlTDAS A2TD T5SXR OOtriTTSr. With 
Dumeroua iUiutratlone, and an Introduction by Sin EDWARD 
OAIT, K. 0 . a T., 0 1 f., i. c. a, Pb. d. 

Prioe^iz Rupooe. 

sohis opmoxs. 

dm J. 0. FRAZER, s. 0. L, z. n., Utt s., f. B. a., f. n a, 
Profettor of Sooial Anthropology in the Unirernty of Liverpool, 
writes 

It is a work of great intereet and high vidue as a full and 
aoourate deeoription of an Tudiaa Hill-erlbe. I congratulate 
you on having produced in Ton muaC have given cnuoh time 
and labour to the researcbee which you have embodied in tbia 
book. But the time and laboor have been well spent The 
descripUon seems extremely clear and well written in tha 
ample langnage which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
txanalatio^a of the poetrp are charming. 
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I, LYCANTHROPy. 

Br 

J. H, Hpttoh. 


The term ‘L>oantbropy’, though by derivatioa 
Btriotly applicable only for the takiog by mea'of 
wolf for CD B, is applied generally to the belief in the 
traoBfor(nation of men into volres or other oarni- 
voroufi aoimale, the form taken being ordinarily 
that of the meet formidable wild animal oi the 
country,->«>b6ari in ScandiDavla, wolves on the ooa* 
tiuent of Europe, jaguars in South America, tigers, 
leopards or hyaenaB in Asia or Africa, the latter 
form being particularly associated with attacks on 
corpses rather than on living beings. The actual 
practice of lyoauthropy is clearly associated with 
a form of hysteria and a pathological condition 
(it has frequently been recorded in pregnant women) 
manifesting a depraved appetite and an irreeistibU 
desire for raw flesh, often that of human beings, 
frequently aooompanied by a belief on the part of 
the patient that he is transformed into an animal. 
In the Malay race an oh a state is deliberately 



induced by suggeetions in persons subject to that 
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form of extreme suggestibility keowo as laUth. 
Cases of tiger spirits and the like ioduced to ecter 
hamao bodies and resulting io similar symptoms 
must be classed with latah forms of the affliation 
while the salves, skins, girdles etc. used by wer¬ 
wolves, particularly in Europe, to affect transfor¬ 
mation are probably to be regarded as material 
aids to hallucination. 

Ideas on iycanthropy have also become confused 
with beliefs as to the separable eoul which often 
appear in cognate forms. Beliefs in witches and 
their familiar spirits j in the power of witches to 
aasnme other bodily shapes, to alienate their souls 
or their vital principles and keep them for safety 
in some obscure animal or plant in distant places; 
belief in the general possession of a bush soul or 
nagtxalt as in Central America; belief in totem 
ancestors, and in the rsincarnarion of the soul in 
predatory creatures such as tigers, alligators and 
sharks; belief in possession by evil spirits—all these 
ideas associated with the experienced facts of 
Iycanthropy have engendered a large number of 
variable, confused and sometimes fantastic beliefs 
associated with Iycanthropy in various parts of the 
world. 

The lyoanthropist was known to the Greeks, 
who spoke also of kynanthropy, and Marcellas of 
Sida describes men as usually attacked early in 
the year, frequenting cemeteries and living like 
dogs and wolves. The Romans used a more gene¬ 
ral term versipelUs (cf. English ‘‘turnskin”) for 
lycanthropists. Virgil (Eel, VIII) ascribes meta¬ 
morphosis into wolf form to the action of drugs. 
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PI icy gives a story of a hereditary traDsformatioQ 
Maooiated with Jupiter Lyomue; Agriopas aeoribes 
a mao as turned into a wolf after Assisting at a 
ho in an sacriboe to the same god; and Fetronius 
tells a typical wer-wolf story. In Scandinavia and 
England lycantbropy seeius to have been associa¬ 
ted with outlawry, and the term 6«v«crier probably 
impliee a mao who was not only subject to accesses 
of bestial fury but who wore garment of bear or 
wolfskin. In the case of "brntrUr the lycanthropio 
tendency seems to have been involuntary, but in 
Europe generally it ie ascribed to deliberate choice 
and throughout the Middle Ages persona were 
believed to use magical means to transform them¬ 
selves into wolves. 

The tradition ie not extinct on the continent 
of Europe, and in the British Isles still lingers 
(in Somersetshire and Arran, for instance) in the 
belief in old women who turn themselves 
into bares. If the hare be hurt a corres¬ 
ponding hurt remains in the human body, 
which is cbaracteristio of the belief generally. The 
usual method of effecting tho change iu Europe 
was by rubbing with magic salve or by putting 
on a girdle of wolf skin, or sometimes of bumaQ 
skin. Involuntary transformation also occura as 
the result of enchantment as in Marie de Franoe’e 
poem ^'Bieolaveret”, or of miracles euch as that 
of St. Patrick who changed Vereticus, King of 
Wales, into a wolf. Although in the European 
form transformation ie naua), another type of 
lycanthropy is described by Bhanceus as occurring 
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{q CoGr]&Qd ID which there ie so bodily tratieTof' 
matioD : the hamao body reinaios ia a cataUpbio 
trance but in auoh aympathy with a real wolf 
attacking cattle that the hncoan limba move and 
twitch aa the wolf commits bis depredations, This 
form of lycanthropy oorreeponds precisely with a 
form taken in Assam, The werwolf is called 
vrkoUtk by Bulgars and Slovaks, and by modern 
(Greeks l)rukolaha&. Here again the body remains 
cataleptic while the soul enters a wolf, After its 
return the body is esbausted and aches as after 
violent exercise. This form is connected in popular 
belief with vampires, and Serbs give the same 
name (Vlkoslalt) to both, thus affording a link 
between the corresponding wer*tiger and vampire 
beliefs in Assam, where the vampire’s astral body 
devours persons’ livers and causes tbeir death. 

Werwolves (lo^’^o/rou) appear to have been 
particularly acdve in Prance during the XVIth 
century, but by the end of it the true nature of 
the malady waa recogniaed. In the cases of Koulet 
trisd at Augers in 1598 and of Jean Grenier in 
1603 at Bordeaux the accused, though convicted^ 
were treated as inaane. The description given of 
Bronlet is not unlike that given of the ‘^wolf 
children” wbo turn up from time to time in India, 
and in the latter case tbe werwolf asserted that 
he became a lyoanthropist under the bidding of a 
supernatural being who came to him in the forest, 
an account identical with that given by Serna 
wer-leopards iu Assam, Oases of cannibalism are 
recorded in Scotland ia the Pifteenth Century, bnb 
the cannibals do not seem to have been ever 
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accused of being werwolves, though the belief 
lingered, end Verstegan (Restitution r>f Decayed 
Intelligence in AntiquitUs, Isays of werwolves 
that they “does not onely onto the view of othera 
seem ae wolves, but to their owue thinking have 
both the shape and nature of wolves..... and dispoee 
tbecoeelvee ae very wolves" In Asia we Hod the 
belief in Armenia, where sinful women are punished 
by becoming lycantbropists at tbo bidding of a 
spirit who brings tbeoi a wolf*skin. They eat 
their own children. Herodotue mentions the Neuri, 
a Soytbian tribe, ae lyoantbropists who changed 
into wolf-form annually, and associates them with 
head-hunters, and in Assam we still 6nd bead- 
bunting Nagae subject to lyoanthropy individually 
and believing that there are neighbouring tribes 
who are war-tigers communally, 

The belief in lyoantbropy is current in India 
in oonneotion with both the wolf and the 
tiger. Both sexes of the Role oi Central 
India are believed to turn into tigers, and 
Dalton reports a case of a Rol tried for 
murder who had followed the tiger which bed 
devoured his wife, to the house of another Kol 
named Pusa. This man’s own relatives said be 
bad long been suspected of such malpractices and 
abetted the killing of him, and explained that 
they bad known of his devouring an entire goat 
one night and having roared like a tiger white 
doing eo, and that on another occaeiou be had 
expressed a longing for a particular bullock, and 
the same night the bullock was killed by a tiger. 
The “wolf children” who appear periodically, whe- 
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ther or Bot they have actually been suckled by 
wild auimals, often display symptoms of a depraTed 
appetite similar to those of lycaotbropy. A case 
occurred in Bbag;alpur betweeo 1912 and 1919 in 
which one Rupa a shopkeeper, attacked and 

killed a little girl by biting her throat. He was 
convicted of murder, but the High Court, on a 
reference, ordered him to be conBned as a lunatic, 
In Assam some tribes are lycanthropio while their 
neighbours are not, thus the Garos are but not 
the pure Khaai, the Sema N^as are but not the 
Angami Nagas, while among many tribes, such 
as the Kachari, there are clans claimiog descent 
from or relationship with tigers. The Angami 
regard lycantbropy as due to drinking from a 
certain well, but the Sema, who are subject to it, 
both men and women, regard it as involuntary 
and acquired normally under supernatural influence. 
The body ie not transformed, but falls into a 
mild cataleplio fit during which the soul is inha¬ 
biting the body of a real leopard. Apparently 
some syrapathetic association is set up between the 
human being aod a wild auimal, as in the Ao 
Naga tribe a relationship of this kind is set up 
without any lycanthropic symptoms on the part 
of the human being (see Mills, Tk$ Ao Nagae, 
pp. 250 sqq.). The Lbota Naga medicine-men have 
leopard familiars, but generally the Naga idea of 
lycantbropy rather suggests the Central American 
idea of the nagual or bush soul. An unusually 
well-atttbsnticoted case of a human child's being 
brought up by a leopard was reported from 
North Caohar in Assaui by Stuart Baker io the 
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Bombay Natu/roX History Socitly's Journal in. 10. 

Wet'tjgers are believed in Burma, where the 
Taman a of the Chindwin valley are reported to 
traneform themselvee into tiger form by rolling 
on earth on which they have micturated. In 
Malaya, lycaathrcpy is common and is aasooiated 
with lotah, as it appears to be a regular amuBement 
to hypnotise a boy subject to this disorder and to 
oanee him to think be is a civet cat and behave 
as such, running on all fours and devouring live 
chickens. Skeat (Malay Magic, p. 160-16$) men¬ 
tions the ease of one Haji Abdullah caught naked 
in a tiger trap in Sumatra, but the wer-tigers 
of the Malay Peninsula are thought invulnerable 
in their transformed state^ a ourlous exception to 
the almost universal belief that a wound on the 
animal cauiea a correspooding injury on the human 
form. In the Celebes the Toradja belief approxi¬ 
mates to that of the Naga Hills, the eoul lamhoyo, 

which undergoes transformation being apparently 
identical with the tanoana of the Poeo-Alfures. 
As in the Naga Hills the lycantbropio habit 
may be acquired by eating food left by a lycan- 
thropiet. In Java, tbo practice may be voluntarily 
acquired by epslie etc., br may be inherited, as in 
Assam, and this view has no doubt some patho¬ 
logical justification. As among the Khonds of India, 
the traosformation is sought in Java for purposes 
of revenge, or to guard the crops, as in Yucatan, 
which possibly brings lycanthropy into connection 
with fertility cults, as does the use of an animal 
form and the association with witches in Europe. 

In Africa the leopard and the hy»nft are the 
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aoimalB usually oonneot«d with lycaDtbropists, who 
are usually women in Abyssiaia, where the lycan* 
thropiat is regarded as possessed and asoally 
beloDgs to the blacksmitb class. The Boodas, 
however, olaim actual transformations, which is 
reported to have been witnessed by an EuropeaD, 
who also claimed to have shot hyaenas with gold 
ear-rings in their ears. In West Africa an inti¬ 
mate relation is created by a blood hood between 
a man and an animal, and as in the Naga Hills 
if the latter die the former will also die, though 
iu the Kaga Hills it is (signidoantly) not until he 
hears of the death of the leopard, The Bori 
dancing of Migeria also seems to connect in scene 
aspects with the lata% of Malaya. How strong 
the instinct of the beast may be can be judged 
from Tremearne's account of a child of one of the 
canniha) tribes found in the bush and brought up 
in an institution where having heard of the death 
of another child, he managed to get at the corpse 
and eat its face (Tailed BeadkunUrs of Nigeria, 
p. 184). The societies of "human leopards'* and 
“humaD alligators” in West Africa appear to be 
organised manifeetitious of a depraved taste for 
humau £esh like that dia|;^ayed in the bysna 
form of lycanthropy, and ghouls in Syria have 
also been associated with temporary wolf or hyaoa 
forms. That this propensity is not entirely des¬ 
troyed by civilization is shown by a case which 
occurred in 1849 in Paris when an officer was 
convicted of digging up and mutilating corpses in 
cemeteries under pathological conditions suggesting 
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lycanthropy. The oat breaks of cattle maiming that 
occur from time to time in Great Britain are 
probably Ukewiae attributable to a survival of the 
Ij'caothropic instinct. 

Bibliography :—Maroellus Sidetes, Peri Lwan- 
ihropxi (frag.); Bourquelot end Nyauld, de la 
Ujcanthropit (Paris, IdlS'i; Lenbascher, ^htr die 
v^hrwblf (1850); Hertz, Dtr \icsrmlf (Stuttgart, 
1863); Baring Gould, Book oj were-wolvss (I8d5); 
Hack Take, J)ictionary of Psychological Medicine, 
8, V. ' ‘Lyoat) thropy” j Diet dss sciences medicates ; 
Hutton, Leopard-men in the Naya Hills, 

1920 (revised and republished in the Smitlisouian 
Report for 1921). N.W. Thomas aud J.r.Mo'Lennan, 
£ncyd. Bnt, Uth Edition, s. vv. ^Xyoaothcopy” 
aod ‘‘Werwolf/’ meotion a number of other works 
from the Middle Ages onwards which deal with 
lyosnthropy, or some aspeot of it, incidentally, 
and to their list mij^ht be added Murray, Witch 
CuU of Western Europe; Frazer, Golden Bough 
Vol. XI; Swettenhanr, Malay S^i'etches; Skeat, 
Malay Magic; an artiole by O'May in Folk-Lore 
XXI, p. 871 (1910), and Beatty, Human Leopards 
(1915). * 


* R^roditetd, tliffht altsrAiiciu the aafAor, /y^ th< 
Sdition of Vt4 Sno^ciop<fd\o. BrUamica. 
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ll. CULTURAL AFFINITIES BETWEEN 
INDIA AND POLTNESIA. 

(A preliminary study). 

By Pawchakan NCitea, m. a., p. r. s., ph d. 
IrU/roduciion .—In 1928 I met in Calcutta tbe 
eminent Polynesian ethnologist who bad come in 
his search for the origins of Polyoeeian colture 
westwards and westwards to India. In 1929 on 
the kind inviuiiozi of Bireotor H. E, Gregory I 
was travel ling through Northern, Central and 
Southern Polynesia in search of Indian elements 
in l^olyneaian cultui-e. Visiting the islands of 
Oahu, Hawaii, Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Rarotooga and Tahiti, studying the great ethno¬ 
graphic collections of the Bishop Museum and 
Auckland, Wellington, Christahuroh and Dunedin 
collections and coming in personal contact with 
some hoary-beaded Polynesieo ethnologists like 
Elsdon Beat who welcomed lue aa coming from 
the old homeland of the Maoris and being 
mistaken as a Polynesian islander in several places, 

I understood how close the similarities are bet¬ 
ween places whose cultures and peoples are now 
the furthest apart possible. 

Dijferenats .—At the outset however a word of 
cautiou is necessary. The differences between the 
two sets of cultures are the greatest possible 
to-day. The Polynesians do not or rather did not 
possess at the time they were discovered by 
Captain Cook any metals, any writing, any cloth 
any caule, cereals, wheel or plough that goes with 
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all tbab !8 fuDdaraental or ancieat in Icdian and 
other older flivilieatione of the Old World. Where* 
in theo lay the airtiilaritiee or affinities which 
have led many Polynesian scholars like FornaDder 
and Percy Smith to ascribe an Indian origin to 
the Polynesians 1 

First impressions and tmporiance of tAc simUarities .— 
On the other hand, roy fir^t contact with Che 
Polynesians and such vestiges of their old life ss 
have not s^ll been swept away by modern civilisation 
was a sort of revelation to me. It was on landing 
on the ehores of TutuiU in Samoa where Cbe 
American legislation is trying to preserve rigorous* 
ly the old life by the exolnsion of any foreign 
settlements Umt my iirst surprise came. Here, as 
not in present day Hawaii or New Zealandj the 
old dress is still being adhered to in prefaretice 
to European costume. Dressed in clothes that 
looked jsxactly like that worn in Madras or Burma 
today these people of light complexion with slight 
admixture of darkness could easily have beau 
taken to be peoples from India. The hois, the 
mat which was spread fur me when I was wel¬ 
comed by a Hawaiian chief, the cordiality of the 
welcome and the simple manner yet refinerrient of 
bearing reminded mo strongly of Indian coasts. I 
could not but feel that here I was in the presence 
of culture which |jerhaps had long long ago away 
over India but which there had been since overlaid 
by more complex elemhuts and developments. 1 
felt that perhaps many elements of Indian social 
structure and culture complexities could be un- 
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ravelled in their origiDS by a stndy of these 
under eimpler conditions in insular isolation. As 
Rivers had truly pointed out:— ‘‘Without the 
light given by the analysis of Indonesian culture 
it might be iinpossible to detect the earlier strata 
upon 'which the later inflaenoes have been imposed 
and on which the civilisations have been founded 
(in India, China and Japan). If, therefore, the 
analysis of Indian Chinese or Japanese culture 
rests upon that of Indonesian culture, and if this 
in turn rests upon the analysis of the cultures of 
Melanesia and Polynesia it will be evident how 
great is the importance of Oceania to the science 
of Ethuoiogy. It is only through isolation due to 
the insular character that there have been pre¬ 
served often apparently in a wonderfully pure 
form, samples of cultures which have contributed 
to the bnildiug of some perhaps of all of the great 
historic civilisations of the earth'* {W,H R. Rivers : 
The History of Melanesian Society Vol. II p. 231 ), 
Thus in coming t-i study the question of Polyne¬ 
sian origins I had stumhled on some sptcia) aspects 
of the origins of some Indian traits of culture. 

The environmental feyturee.—Cukurt, as Dixon 
well points out, has come to be used by anthropo¬ 
logists, sociologists and others as a designation of 
that totality of a people’s products and activities, 
social and religious order, customs and beliefs 
which in the case of the more advanced we have 
been accustomed to call their civiliaation. (R. B. 
]}\xon^ The Buildiny of Cultures, New York, 
1928, p. 1). 'Wissler has clearly shown that cal- 
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turd is ID fact, at least* an exploitation of the 
immediate geog^raphical environment, though the 
loflufiDce of the environmeDt appears as a passive 
liroitiDg agency rather than a oasnal factor in the 
development of tribal life i Tniroduction to Social 
Anthropology, New York, 1929 p. S80). The 
ooeanic group of islands in the Pacific has been 
conveniently divided into three well'maikvd zones 
Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia which do 
not include the great island'Ocntinent of Australia 
In the South, On the South West, ihe Pacific 
islands with New Quinea and the inner chain of 
islands oonneotod with the larger islands of Indonesia 
form what is known as Melanesia. Within the 
angle roughly formed by a line running through 
Peluw Island towards the Phillipplnei the very 
small group of islands are called Micronesia. 
Eastward beyond Fiji and northward beyond New 
Ireland He the floating continent of Polynesia, 
coiuprising of numerous smaller and bigger islands 
separated by thuusands of miles from each other. 
They stretch away from the Carolines to the 
Easter Island which ie sS|)aratod by s specs of 
nearly 2500 miles from tbs South American coast, 
ai>d they sirstch from the South Island of New 
Zealand to Hawaii. 

The distribution of land animals in distant 
Uolaied islands must indicate either transport or 
former land connection. We all know that 
we can no longer take refuge in a coutiDent of 
Letuuria to explain early human migrations. In 
an illuminating paper on the Geography of the 
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Pacific, Dr. H, E. Gregory showed clearly that 
the existance of laod-conoecHons beyond a oertaio 
line can Dot be admitted. The 6ve big islaadB* 
Sumatra, Java, Ce]ebefl, 'Ceram, Papua» and beyoud 
that even the islands, aa far as Fiji are grouped 
in such a tuarioer as to form continuous land. 

For the lands east of the line stretching from 
!^ew ZdHiand past the Kermadecs, Tonga and Samoa 
continuiog northward with their irregular dietribO' 
tion and wide paciog with little that is common 
to Asia or America, the difficulties of immigratiou 
were immense. Tbue east of this Gregory line 
the ho mao io habitants that were first discovered 
by the Europeans could not have travelled dry-shod 
over land as man very probably did into Australia 
and Tasmania in Pleistocene times when these 
land-masses were parts of the Asiatic land-mass. 

One word is necessary here, Since Mathews, 
the tendency of current opinion of scientists is to 
hold that South CeDtral Asia or somewhere near 
the Siwaliks was the centre of dispersal of the 
giant Anthropoids and early races of mao. So, > 
many of the osrlier waves that passed into other 
lands either passed through India or had their 
repercussions by migrations of allied bands ioto 
India. That is why a clear analysis of the cul¬ 
tural relationship and ethnic connections between 
different zones of the earth are important chapters of 
human history as a whole. 

Real students of Polynesian lore like Pomander 
and Percy Smith make maoh of Polyoeslan genea¬ 
logies and try to reconstruct the history of the ^ 
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Polynesian voyagers as aUo of the fatlierland frooi 
wbieb they started. It must be here pointed out 
that of the Pacific peoples the Polynesians alone 
bed a great liking for gonealugiea. Like the 
Indian princes always descended whether from the 
Sun or the Moon the Polynesians Lad genealogies 
from Tumu and Papa who are said to have 
lived ia Aiict te Varingi Nui which according to 
Percy Smith refers to India teeming svith rice. 

Atia te Vsringi nui is the original land 
Prom which we sprang; 

Avaiki te varingi is the original land 
From which we sprang. 

Iti nui IS the original land 
From which we sprang; 

Papua is the original land 
From whiob we sprang. 

Avaiki is the original land 
From which we sprang; 

Kuporu is the original land 
From which we sprang. 

Manuka is the original land 
From which we sprang. 

The iraditloDS of the homeland and the evaluation 
of the early chronologies have been challenged 
•effectively by my freind Mr. John F. G. Stokes 
(Jownal of tfie Polynesian Society, March 1930) 
and have beeu shown to be not very reliable prior 
to about 81 generations when it becomes almost 
mytbioal. In the earlier parts It concerns about 
descent from Wakes, Akea, Avatee, Vatea or 
Atea who had displaced Tiki in acme legends in 
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v^hich Tiki which staods for images also and phallio 
signs somewhat siuiiUr to Siva> aod Papa is mother 
earth whose another variant is Hioa the mooQ> 
maideo, the first woman. Iq India we know the 
early association of the moon with the Sivacuh, 
the crescent appearing on the forehead of Chandra¬ 
sekhara aod Siva being called Vyom-keea, having 
space or sky as hair. Earth and Heaven are 
associated in the Bigveda in Dycwaprithivi in 
several places who as in Polynesia are addressed 
as the primeval parents as having gods as sons. 
In Hawaii the alternative of Papa is Haumea 
recalling the Vedic epithets Ksc^m, Ksa or Qtna 
for earth o ecu ring also In the couple as Dyamh 
sama. There are dynasties in Jajpur who are 
addressed as Bhauma Varusa—the family sprung 
from Earth line. Dyava from Div to shine as 
the light expanse is aimilar in import to Atea or 
Atua which was again the general term for a 
deity as the Deva in the Vedic literature. Thus 
Wakes is associated with Tame who is assooiated 
with the water of life like Danu which several 
times means stream which once designates the 
waters of heaven (Bergaigne, Le Religion Vedique 
2,220). Dr, E, S- C. Handy points out that the 
assumption of Vedic relationship rests on the fact 
that there are more definite and more numerous 
parallels with the Vedic thau with any other 
olassio religion. Furthermore the hypothesis of 
Indio derivation is in harmony with evidence of 
other cultural and racial studies and with historic 
probabilities’^ (Handy, Bohp^esian Rdigion p, 817), 
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Criming to the raoiftl elecoeDts in OoeaDia 
apd PolyoeBia more partiouJarly we are impressed 
»ith the compositioQ of the peoples of Oceania 
with more or lees Negroid and Mongoloid traita 
Dearer the rpaiplaad of Asia and Canoasic traita 
at)II farther off. The prevalence of a Melanesian 
elemeot in the eastecomost groups of Easter Islands 
has led to many coojeoturea of the dark element 
superposed id Polynesia by a definitely White 
race. The great Maori scholar Xe Paogi Hirca 
or Peter Buck has admirably summarised the latest 
knowledge about Polynesian migrations (The Races 
of the Paci^ in the Proceed!Dgs of the Second Confer¬ 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Belations, Honolalu, 
Hawaii, July 15tb to 29th 1927, Honolulu, 1927.) 

Racial Types :—Buck has traced the aaocessive 
migratione of man from South Central Asiatic 
home eastwards,—first, the Tasmanias, then the 
Australians, then the Negritos of the Andaman 
Islands and perhaps some places in Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Then came the Negroids in two wstss 
to New Guinea and the blaok islands of Mela¬ 
nesia as far east as Piji which appear to have already 
ben aeoessible from land ae we learn from . 
Gregory. But it required a race with an peri or 
initiative and coorage to people the islands 
separated by thousands of miles. Thsse were the 
ProtO'Polyneeians bred from a Cauoasio stock. 
Mixed with perhaps some Mongoloid blood some¬ 
where in Indonesia or South East Asia or Indonesia 
these daring seafarers started with canoes scooped 

a 
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out with dtoiie adges for tb© great Kira (the 
Pacjfio ocean of the Maori), Instead of taking a 
southern route aloug the coast of New Guinea 
they chose the Northern route, probably through 
Mioroneeia which includes the Marianas, Carolines 
and Marshall Island where over 90 per cent of 
the population is Polynesian, and reached the 
Samoan group which fonued the distributing 
centre. The Pijis were colonised after fighting 
with a dark race. Prom Samoa was reached the 
Society islands in which Raiatea and Tahiti be¬ 
came the chief traditional distributing centres. 
An Eastern wave thence passed to the Taumotos, 
Marquesas and Austral groups as far east as 
Easter Island. Expeditions sailed to the North 
and colonized the Hawaii group. In the South West, 
New Zealand was discovered in the tenth century 
and its final settlement is dated at 14th century. The 
start from the Asiatic mainland is put at the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The successive waves of migration should be 
dearly caught sight of;-Negrito and Tasmanian 
lost to us entirely,^then the Papuan and Indo¬ 
nesian. A series of waves passed from—Asiatic 
mainland to Indonesia and thence to Mic- 
roneaia and Hawaii or through North Melanesia 
to Polyoesia. Long subsequently a second period 
of movements including Indonesians and Malays 
passed by north of New Guinea directly into 
Polynesia, .Coincident with or perhaps preceding 
the departure of the second main wave Hindu 
elements penetrated to Sumatra and Java. It is 
« yet difficult to say whether this invasion of 
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lodiaQ caltnrea aod peoples was a cause of eml' 
^ratioD of the late Polyoesiaa aucastors but it 
seems possible that some of these latter were 
slightly influsDoed by lodiaD contact; and we 
must admit tbs possibility that these Hindu or 
South Indian elements may have been transmitted 
by trade and other factors. 

One thing at once is apparent that whatever 
the origins and however migrations might have 
taken place the peoples are very different from 
the Melanesians nor bad they much to do with 
Papuan or Australian stock. Linguistically the 
PoIynesiaQS are held to be of the Mai ay •Poly¬ 
nesian group and allied to the Munda*Hon*KhrDer. 
Physieally it seems that here in Polynesia evidently 
bad been a superposition of a no&'Mongoloid 
broad-beaded stock over a darker stratum. What 
is needed is working out of the racial correlations 
with the new racial data collected by Dr. Shapiro 
of the New York Museum added to the older 
data of Sullivan and try them with the various 
racial groups of India. 

Pi vers in an illnm mating ertlole on the Peop¬ 
ling of Polynesia gives a study of the stratification 
of the population in Polynesia associated with 
different methods of disposal of the dead as of 
two main varieties-^interment in a sitting position 
and preservation in a cave in the bouse, in an 
itoitatioD of the house or in a vault which may 
be regarded as a grave beneath the ground. ''It 
is noteworthy that in all these latter ft>rms the 
body is placed in the extended position, in distinc- 
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tiOD from the contracted and sitting position in 
which the bodies of the ordinary people are 
iDte^ ,a Malanesis'7^«yc4ooyy and Ethnology 
London 1926, p. 247). Burial in a sitting position 
w found amongst the Devanga. Kamabattu weavers 
^mmaUns, Tellalss, Parayans, and Okkihiyans of 
Coimbatore, Pisharoti of Travancore, Teruvas of 
of Coorg, Irulas ofthe Nilgiris and the Kadirs. In 
North India amongst the Oswale the body U plaoed 
in a sitting position when a oanopied ohair is used 
and the Banwars bury their dead in a reoumbent 
position. The Jugis who are fonnd over a great 
part of the North of India and the Lingayeta 
who are associated with the cult of Sira bury their 
dead in what they call the Padmatan. the posture 
of Yoga, These followers of the Siva cult often 
wear the phallic emblem which recalls the wearing 
of tihi which is said to be phallic in significance 
and associations. The wide extension of this cns- 
tom and their restriction to the primitive popula¬ 
tions naturally argue for their antiquity and age 
in India. In Polynesia it is the commoners who 
were fanned in this position. In his History of 
Melanesian Society, Kivers supposes that there 
were an aboriginal people restricted to Melanesia 
and a combined Melanesian-Polynesian migration 
who buned their dead in a sitting posture, who 
believed in spirits dwelling underground, who re- 
moved the dead body completely and formed a 
dual organisation and matrilinsal descent followed 
by a Kava people, the earlier of whom practised 
mummifioation and the later interment in a sitting 
position; these later were succeded by betel-peopie 
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with h^sd'huDtinpf suisceeddd still Utsr by people 
who practised orematioo,—the two last beiog 
condned to Melanesia. It is to some aspects of 
the study of material oulture that 1 now proceed. 

Habitation:--- The drat tbio^ that struck me 
was that there was very little to chose between our 
house Vari of any pafo; villages and tbs Whore 
of the Polynesians. Prof. Rivet in bis useful list 
which he banded over to me in Paris has oollec* 
ted under the title 'Lieu dsbabitation d'un dieu 
ou d’un roi'—the general term^^^or, harot barag 
the Munda terms bori awar, the MonKhmer terms 
kaleh and barah as parts of a building, the Indo¬ 
nesian terms beloy etc and the Melanesian 

terms vale, falefaU, haU etc followed in Polynesia, 
by siluliar terms. The defects of Rivet's list, as 
Dixon has poioted out, is that they are not apeoifio 
enough. But the greHt importance of the conti¬ 
nuity of a cultural word for an important object 
of material life is shown in such a list. We have 
to enquire of the differences and similarities in the 
Assam area, or Malaysia and the Incidents of 
similarity or difference have to be calculated be- 
for the centre of dispersal in the oulbure area 
can be finally ascertained. In the Polynesian 
sone we have the peripheral group of HawaiUo 
*Hale\ Marquesan 'Hae' and New Zealand 'Wbare' 
while the central group sticks to 'fale' (Samoan) 
Tongao ) or Tare’ (Tahitian). A habitation comp¬ 
lex in Linton’s liet has 10 traits and in one table 
of Clements 33 traite and detailed dieti^ibution of 
each has to be studied. The Vaidic terms for a 
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house are different GnhOy dama, pa^tya aori harmya. 
But the parts were very similar. The huts were 
not circular nor were they of one part, the roof 
aod the other parts being different. In a Hawaiiao 
house, according to Malo, there were ridgepole 
(Eanpaku) and endposts (pou-hana) correspond¬ 
ing to Vedic VisuMant and upcmit and beams. Oa 
in Hawaii were leant at an angle like the Vedio 
pratimxt and there were smaller aho or poles like 
vedic ahsu. The watching was of pHi grass in 
Hawaii and of palada grass in a Vedio hah 
There were varioTia names for the 6sing of the 
structure in various parte, e. g. nahana, pranaha, 
samdarnsa, pansvvt^alya. While invited to a 
Samoan chief's house with a thatched roof and 
sidewalls of wicker-work with a chatai-hke or Vedic 
Bbitti-jike mat spread before me and the 
people all dressed in loin clothes except the women 
who had modern European-like garments, all squat¬ 
ting in the Eastern fashion, except for the different 
language it was bard to think that it was not 
one of the villages of Sonth India. The anomalies 
of a Bieta hurricane lantern or of a gramophone of 
modem times only completed the illusion. Of 
course the Kava-drinking in ooooannt cups and 
the songs accompanied by clapping of bands and 
the presence of Tapa made me realise the difference. 

Of the furnitures in the house the most 
conspicuous would be wooden pots in a sling (like 
sikya in a Vedio with wooden vessels or 

olabashes—»pu or kumete in Hawaii ,—dru and 
drona being wooden vessels in Vedio life. The 
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beds in V^ic timss vers rasde of resds —Nadwtlitf 
rsed'bsd. Tal^a a bard bed 20 Bigveda aad 
Atharvaveda might bavs some coDQdctioD with 
Tb/r^ya wbieb Eceant a garroent made by spread* 
ipg out, Mpya being the old lado-Iranian form, 
the Polynesian to^s being beaten ont 

Surveying ithe entire PolynesisQ area we Bod 
that so far as houses are ooncerned the platform 
is ooDstant, large and rectangular in tbs peri* 
pheral areas of Hawaii and New Zealand, though 
absent in New Zealand and rare in Society Islands 
whioh was the nuoleus of the migrationa in the 
thirteenth century. So far this trait had appa¬ 
rently come with the older migration and iU 
rareness in central regions of Tahiti and Samoa 
and Tonga might be due to the inBaence of the 
secondary migrations. Tbs framework of the old 
bouse type was evidently ridgepole and end-poite 
or rigid triangle roof-support as is found over the 
major part of India thought in the primitive tracts 
houses on tree^tops as in Central India or circular 
archetype could be judged from the old Buddhist 
dagobdi and topee. Mare leaf shelters or palm 
leaf roofing is known from several primitive rones 
and in Sindh the roof is fiat—of mere wattle. 
Tba door in the Polynesian peripheral' area waa 
a wooden slide door or mat (the Bengali word 
modura may retain some old connections between 
mats and door) which was absent in the oentral 
area. The slide door of mat or bamboo slits, is 
still prevalent in the Bast Bengal zone. Similarly 
there was* a permanent diFision into Boor and bed 
ID the marginalr which waa, absent in the 
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ceafcral &rea. There wm aoother bype-^the bouses 
on posts as m the Assam area used for store* 
booses in the margioa] area. The' saered bouses 
were like dwelliDg*houses in both the central and the 
marginal area which might show later standardised 
type from Tahiti. 

Houses on posts are however known in the 
Assam area for ordinary purposes and the Morung 
or bachelor*8 house in that area as well as the 
giti-ora and the marai or rice store in Bengal is 
generally on palea The widespread name in 
Central and Sonthero Polynesia is Marae or Malae 
which is also a place of gathering or mela or fair; 
at least in Samoa the name ma2ae with all things 
arranged for sale brought that ring of a familiar 
name to me. 

T}t$66 i^The use of bark cloth is oontinuons 
from Assam to the Paoifio, its sacred ness and anti* 
quity being recognised and leading to the use by 
hermits of vaVcala. The Alekh sect in Orissa 
even recently uaing the bark of Knmbhi tree. 
The method of estraotiog the fibre from certain 
plants, UHZuis, mctmake, maaha and poulu is men¬ 
tioned be Malo tbns; “It was man’s work to ont 
down the branches after which the women peeled 
oS the bark and having removed the cortex put 
the inner bark to soak nntil it had become soft” 
(p. rs). The oily juice of the fully ripe oocoanut 
meat with turmeric and juice of a fragrant 
mountain vine were used to impart an agreeable 
odor to the tapa loin oloth or malo of an alii 
The commentator of Ksty^na Srauta Sutra (XV* 

5, 7 et seq) and Satapstha Br&hmai;! (V. S, 5, 30) 
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that it was thrice ao&ked (in ghee!) and 
made of lioen oradasdike substaDce. The extrac¬ 
tion of Rhea* fibre barks in Upper Assam is 
almost the same separating the bark and soaking 
in water afterwards. 

The waist to knee skirt is the common dress 
for women in Hawaii and present in Samoa for 
men and present in Tahiti, Austral and Rapa for 
men and women. This style of dress would be 
QODtinuonB from East India to the Faciho as Is 
evident from the bas-reliefs in Bbarhut and Sanohi 
and the modern dress in Southern India and 
Nagpur and Assarn and Burma and reminds 
us of the kilt in the Highlands. The Hawaiian 
name is Mah; and malla and kacoha are familiar 
in Bengal and known in old Pali literature. The 
superduous oloth in the front evidently is a style 
which could have come only from cotton area 
and . weaving of longer cloths white bark or fibre 
oloth would require just eufSoiect wrap round the 
waist tied with a belt which as in ChhOfX N&g- 
pur or Assam area is always more useful as 
carrying all the weapons and ornaments. The 
shawl or overdress was of feather in Hawaii and 
of pseudo-woven fabric in New Zealand from their 
flax was of tapa in Rapa and of matting in 
Tanmotus. This is different from Tiputo. This 
upper garment again is familiar in Eastern India. 
Bdrasi is found in the Kaihaka Samhita {XV. 4) 
and the Panchavim^a Brdhma^a (XVlIl 9 16 ) a 
garment which the commentator of the latter 
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place ©xplams as made of bark. In the Rigveda 
(X. 136,2) Mala need of the garcoents of the 
Iduois is ex^aioed as leabhern garmeots or merely 
soiled garments by Ludwig and Zimmer but from 
the survival of the word Malta or mala in Bengali 
we may think from the light from Polynesia to 
mean a knee*skirt and !Ma)aga not a washermau 
but a maker of such garments. Nivi (A. T. VII 
16; XIV, 2, 50) also rsfers to the garment reach¬ 
ing up to the waist, the Vedic Vdsa (R. V,, I, 84, 
I; 115, 4 j 162, 16 ; VIII, S ; X. 26, 6 and 102, 2) be¬ 
ing generally used for clothing whether woven 
or of sheep’s wool (vma) or erobroideaed (Pesoo) 
The upper garment called AdHvasa had also the 
names Atka and Drapi In the Satapatka Br&K- 
mana, V. 2, 1, d. a garment of £usa grass is 
mentioned as being worn by the wife of the 
saaritioer at the conssoration and Kausarribha 

paridhana is mentioned in Sankhyayana Aranyaka 
XI. 4. The fringe skirt or kilt of leaves or loose 
fibres, ornamented or otherwise, is found in New 
Zealand, Samoa, Rapa and Niue, and it was the 
dancing costume in Tahiti, Micronesia and Mela¬ 
nesia, Piji and Hawaii. The turban of Indian 
style though in white tapa is known from Samoa 
and sandala made of hibUcns fibre or cane or H 
leaf though not of boar skin as the Vedic Upanah- 
grass sandala being still known from various parts 
of India. There is a style of garment called 
Ponchof a sleeveless upper garment widely spread 
in Oceania and America. In its simplest form it 
is a rectagular piece doubled with hole, the sides 
being sometimes sawn. It is absent in Australia. 
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la Melaoedia ib u present io New Guinea Solomons 
and Bainiog Islands. In Polynesia, in Samoa and 
Tahiti it is made of in Cook Islands it was 
restricted to olana though made of Capa, in Sooiaty 
Islands it was used for war. In Microneeia, a 
mat slit was used in Gilbert and Carolinea. In 
Indonesia it is found in the Philippines, Celebes 
and Borneo, generally made of two pieces of cotton 
sewed side by side. In the New World it waa 
widespread and more perfected and probably spread 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. It is 
said by Kerr to be absent in Asia but it has 
been found io the Assam area worn by women 
for dancing aod ceremonial. The women of Hawaii 
formerly used banana leaf in the same fashion. 

Tapa was worked by stone with square or 
round beaters of wood with watermarks in Hawaii 
or Central Polynesia; in Marquesas, there were no 
watermarks, and Hax had replaced tapa in New 
Zealand. 

The custom of wearing dower garlands is a 
trait common to Polynesia and ludia. In Higvetla 
(TV. 88, 6 ; V, 8$ ; VII, 47,15 ; 56, 8) Srqj is men- 
tioned as being worn by men when anxious to 
appear bandsome as at a wedding. It also appears 
in AV. I, 14,1, meaning cluster of dowers from a 
tree and Panokavim^a Br^hmatia XVr 4,1; XVIII, 

I ; Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 5, 4, 2, etc. 
The Asyina are described as Pushkara-sarj or lotus- 
wreathed (B. V. X. IS4, 8). The flowers were 
prized as in India for their smell rather than 
their colour. Peatbers were much more used in 
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Hawaii in oloaka of kinga. In India ab one time 
feathers wore more extensively used and peaoook 
feathers still form an importaDt item of bead dress 
of chiefs and appear in the head ornament of the 
representation of the cKufn of Sri Krishna. In 
Assam we find that the large black and white 
feathers of the heron still are much prised by the 
Angarni Nagas and fail feathers by the Garos, 
The blue and green feathers of a wood-packer are 
used as ear-ornament by the Angamis. 

Besides flowers the use of fragrant plants and 
creepers is a common item of Polyoesinn ornament. 
In the Taiuirya Brahmarui fll, 3, iO, 2) and 
Apa^thamba Srau(a Sutra (XIV, 15, 2) we get the 
term sthagara as an ornament made of a fragrant 
sabstaoce sMgara and in the Atbarva Veda we 
hare SrHtya referring to an amulet derived from 
the Sr^hya or tilaka tree {CUrodendrum phlom^i- 
de3) {A. V. VIII, 5. 4. 7, 8, of II, 11 ). We read 
of Kumhoy Opasa and ICurira as suggested by 
Geldner to be probably head-ornameDte of born in 
the Atharva Veda while pearl-shell amulets 
*Sankha’ also occur in Atharva Veda (IV, 10,1). 

The use of fly-flap like ‘cbamar' as an insignia 
of rank and eaorednesa is common to botb India 
and Polynesia and fans come in the same category. 
The ro;al umbrella is missed io Polynesia. '^Tat¬ 
tooing is not unknown io India but io Marqaesas 
the men were completely tattooed and in New 
Zealand on face and thighs whereas in Hawaii 
and Centra) Polynesia the face was often left out. 
The items of disagreement in the Vedic era are 
that the ornaments were generally made of metal 
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fiuob aa kamasohhana (ear-ring), khodi (aukleti) 
iiriia (diadem), niska (necklace), Nyocani (niarlage 
ornament) and i^ktna discs of gold though these 
were the places chosen for embellishoient in 
Polynesian area either with braided haman hair or 
breastplate of whale bone or human^headed 
breastplate of wood. 

DomeiHoated planis and anmais :— 

Captain Cook who discovered the Pacific ielande 
in bis first voyage described the account given by 
Tupia the Tahitian about the domesticated plants 
and animals which are important as enabling us 
to dietinguish from those of later introduction. 
‘‘Thtty have no European frnibs, garden stud" or 
pulse nor grain of any species, but many valuable 
vegetable productions of their own. Their tame 
animals are hogs, dogs and poultry; there is not 
a wild animal in the island, except ducks, pigeons, 
parroueba and a few other birds, rats being the 
only quadruprd and there are no serpents. The 
sea however eupplles them with excellent fish'' 
(Cook's FirH KeyEveryman*8 Library p, 87). 
About the origin of these animals 1 would quote 
from Prof. Zeller about the domesticated dog of 
Europe. “I feel certain that the Spitx dog like 
the peat dog of the Lake Dwellers came from 
Western Asia. Even of more certain origin are 
the Bronse dogs whose little altered deecendants 
greet ua in the form of the Shepherd dog, both 
of which have sprung from the Indian wolf. It 
(a easily demonstrated that the original home of 
the great dog is to be found in the highlands 
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of Al&out tho pig frooi Europe he writes 

“Tile, investigations of Eutiineyer and Nathanius 
have, proved that even in prehistoric times Asiatic 
blood reached Europe. The banded pig (Su4 vit- 
tatus) distributed over South East Asia is the 
wild pig from which the domesticated Asiatic pig 
has been developed- The investigations of J. 17. 
Duerst upon the bone remains from the old oul. 
ture stratum of Anau have substantiated these 
opinions in every way. About the hen, he further 
writes— “Of onr domesticated birds the hen as 
Darwin has pointed out is of South East Asiatic 
origin, lu those regions alone combed chickens 
occur in a wild state. We can follow the route of 
the hen over Persia to Greece where it arrived 
in the middle of the first century B. 0. The 
peacock also cornea from Southern Asia” ( The 
Derivaf.ion 0 / European Domesiic Animals. Prof. Dr. 
0. Keller, Zurich, Smith-«oniaa Institution, Annual 
Report 191? p. 486-488). 

The dog and its domestication is the earliest 
and it hae been found with man in Mesolithic 
timea in Europe and it went with early man in 
the N.ew World, In the Oceanian region it ie 
remarkable that the same root with ur or Jcur 
or gur ised not only for dogs but all quadrupeds 
in Oceania as Rivet has shown. Friedrici remarks 
“Die Malayo-Polynesischen Sprachen bleten wine 
sehr groase Zahl von Besplelen von uebertragung 
gleicber worte anf verscheidene Tiere” (Q. Friedrioi. 
Die Heimat der Kokospslme und die vorkolumbiscbe 
Entdeckuog Amerikas durch die Malaio-Polynesier, 
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Per Brdball, BerHD*Licht«rfelda fc. I, 1926 p. 74-77). 
Tbs words in Bengali Kultkra, Muoda Kuttu^ 
Mod Khmer Ketoh etc., Melaoesian Ke-dt^wa^ 
Mioroneeian Kiri, and Polynaeian Kxvn (Paumotna, 
Mangareva, Barotorga.s Kuli (Tongao), vH (Samoa), 
Uri (Tahiti), ilio (Hawaii). The same word is 
found traDsferad to rat or pork or borea or even 
Kangaroo (See Rivet-Sumerienet Oceanien, P. 14). 

The hog and the hen are more important as 
they evidently belong to an important oolture drift 
and are objects prized aa food and used in ritual from 
East India to the Paoifie. Rivet’s list gives terme 
oonnsoted with saK, suyar (Beng.) Su^tri, (Munda) 
but the Polynssian word^ are all Pvcta (Samoa, 
Tahiti ? Hawaii, Marquesas), Mangarevan and 
Rarotongan forme are whereas the To&gan 

form is buaka, Mataleva BoaU and of 

York Boro comparing with the Indian term 
Basaka. 

The term for tbe domestio fowl is uniform 
in tbe Polynesian region—Afoa (Samoa, Tahiti, 
Tonga, Maogaia, Mrquesss Faumotus, Hawaii) and 
was applied to the extinct bird in New Zealand. 
Its centre of domestication hee been somewhere 
in Burma or Assam and it forms as important aHdoie. 
Mayiira occurs in Rig Vtda describing InVlra’s 
horses mayuro-roman (having bair like peaoock's 
feathers,) mayiirs eepye (with tails like thote 
of psacooks.) It ccoura in the list of viotimS at 
tbe Aiwamedka sacriSoe in Y<^urveda Samhita 
(Maitreyanilllf 14, 4, Vd/cuanayv XXIV, 2$, 32J. 
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See ftlso p- 131 Pre Aryan and Pre Dravadian, •>— 
Sanvali— mar ok 
Sahara— mara 
CAm-^amrak 
Malay—mervi 
Eran— 

StieDg —hrok 
Mod— mra. 

Malo writes: “The food staple most desired in 
Hawaii nei was the iaro (Ksio-Aram esculeDtium) 
When beaten into poi, or made np into bundlee 
of hard j?« called pai-aif omao or hchai it is a 
delioiouB food, Taro is raised by planting the 
stems. The young and tender leaves are cooked 
and eaten as greens called lu-au, likewise the 
stems Dodec the name of kaka, Poi is such an 
agreeable food that «c«ro is in great demand" 
(p. S7). Taro is wild over the greater part of 
tropical India acd according to De Candolle, “There 
seems little doubt that the Egyptian cultivated 
Colooasiaa came from India, although it is prob¬ 
able that the cultivutioD of these plants oom- 
menoed in more centres than one, that too 
independently of each other, such as India, Malay 
Peninsula, Japan and Fiji islands.’^ The Malay 
names Kellady taltus perhaps was the origin of the 
well-known name of the Olahitans and New Zea- 
Uodera, or taro, dcdo of the Fiji islanders. 

Bivers in an exhaustive paper on the irrigation 
and cultivation of Taro {Psychology and Ethnology, 
926, pp. 262-287) shows the wide dietributioo of 
the plant and the diffusiou of its cultivation 
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process Tcry likely from India. ^^Botanlsts are 
agreed that the original home of the plant is 
Southern Asia^ probably India, and the great 
variety of the native names for the plant in India 
shows that its importanoe io this country goes 
back to a remote date. If India is the original 
borne of tarv, its economic utility would have been 
acquired (by the megalitbio people) and, together 
with the plant itself, taken thonoe to Egypt 
(where according to Beinhardt it was known as 
early as 500 B. Arabia and eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. (Ibid p. 273.) The names in Polynesia 
are Samoa and Tonga [Talo), Piji (dalo), Tahiti 
(Taro) and Hawaii (kalo), In India the names Id 
B engali are JCachu, in Urlya >Saru, Alu (mar.), 
arui (Hind.), ohampa kura (Tel.), 

(Vide Wyatt's •Dtcitonary of Economic Products, Vol. 
II. p. 509), 

Wild baDanas of the Pacific that are found io 
New Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga, and Tahiti, 
grow wild in the Interior and are occasionally oulti* 
vated.’ The banana and the plantain (Musa 
sapienCwn, Musa paradisiaca) are both Taristies 
of one species found wild in the hilly districts of 
East Bengal according to Roxburgh, In the 
miseellaneoas series of the publications of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens—Seieoted papers from the 
Kew (Principal varieties of Musa, London 

1906) we read, "There is no circumstance in the struc¬ 
ture of any of the states of the banana or plantain 
cultivated in India to prevent their being considered 
as being merely varieties of one and the same species, 

5 
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namely^ Musa sapientum; that their redactioo to 
a single species is even oenfirioed by the multitude 
of varieties that exist; by nearly the whole of these 
varieties being destitute of seeds; and the existence 
of a plant indigenous to the oootinent of India 
producing perfect seeds; from wbich^ therefore all 
of them may be supposed to have sprung The 
Peruvians had two cultivated varieties of the 
banana which plant was unknown in the West 
Indies and Putland suggested that the Polynesians 
introduced the banana to America”. 

The bread •fruit had its original habitat in 
Malay Archipelago, Java, Atoboina, and the 
neighbouring islands.. The cultivated varieties 
according to Bntland do no longer bear seed and 
have to be propagated by suckers and eastwards of 
Fiji only the cultivated or seedless varieties are 
found. (Traces of Givilkaiion by J. Rutland 
TVausactions of the New Zealand Institute, 29, 
1896. See also Guppy, S. B, Obsevations of a 
Naturalist in the Pacific betmen 1896 and 1899y 
Voh II, Plant Dispersal London, 1906). A case 
of associated word is that of plautain as of hog 
and dog. Prsyluski in his study of Kadali (Sanskrit) 
shows its wide distribution aa Icelui or telui 
in the Malay peninsula which they connect with 
Kandali or tendali and the root is determined 
aa Kali or tali. Wyatt gives as Sing, names of 
the taro gaheda, tadaia, bahala, and the young 
cultivated tubers are given as uamed ksndalla or 
tadcUla. Przyluski explains one of the eight syrups 
allowed by Buddha to his monks as Oocapam. 
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He saya that aoco^diDg to .the ooromaDtary of the 
Kahavagga coca^ana would be pUutain eym it 
would be a bind of kadalx. Yi-tsing in Ekacasa 
karman VI explaina coca aa tandali both the words 
coca or tandali as we have seen could be taro 
and thus the aame word waa being applied for 
banana. lo Hawaii the word for banana is milx. 
This calls to mind another set of words of which 
the Bengali mocha may be a aorvival. 

The other fruit* are the bread fruit, a variety 
which is said to have originated in Java which 
appears as a round jach-fruit. is called uW like 
the sweet potato which is called and the 

yam which is called uhi in Hawaii-a thing that 
recalls the varieties of Oi familiar to ns which 
would be the same as dry taro and panaea or 
its local name hathalv may be mere wood-taro., 
The word for sweet poUto is Kumara io Maori, 
Gomar in Peru, a thing that has given rise to 
considerable speculation as to the oullure contact 
between Oceania and Polynesia. The word is the 
same for our sweet pumpkin— 


The name for ooooanut is M'ue and and here 
also the arguments in favour of an AraeriwD as 
well as those of an Asiatic origin for this tree 
has been dieouseed by De Candolle who concludes 
that it probably belongs to the 
oelaffo *^If 90 , its introduction to Ceylon, India 
aod^hina dose not date further beck than 8000 
vears but the transport by sea to coasts ot 
America and Africa took piece psrhape m a more 
remote epoch (Watt, Vol. II p. dll). 

(To be conUntud). 



III. PORAJAS. 

B7 Q. RaM^DAS, B. a., V. B. A. 8,, U. A. 0. 8. 

The name of the tribe seeitiA to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word ‘‘Praja'’ which means people. 
They had their original language which they have 
given up for a more civilised one, Yet the relics 
of that forgotten language can be picked up from 
the homely talk or the aongs of the people—Puttra 
(a stream), Kanda (a child), Sala (region) as in 
Ku-sala, the place around the well, are some of 
'such words; ‘Pa’ is pronounced as ‘ha*. Then 
there is a vast difference in iutonation of pronoun¬ 
cing the Oriya words. 

The Porajas seem to have been inhabiting this 
country from about the 2fid Century of the 
Christian Era, if not before. The words ‘Eanda, 
Sala’ occur in the inscriptions of Amaravati dated 
about the 2nd Century A, D. In an inscription 
which on palaeograpbical evidence cau be assigned 
to the 9th Century A. D. the region of Nandapur 
State of the 14th Century A. D. is said to have 
been located in Qond*mandsIa, the province of the 
Gonda A king of the Kalachnri family (Central 
India) bought a piece of land from a Poraja at 
Borigumma and gave it to the god Bhairava at 
that place (Inscription in the temple of DantS- 
swari at Dantawars, Bastsr State). Gangctvam-'> 
s'anvchariiwn a Sanskrit poem, a Ma. of which 
exists in the Oriental Library at Madras, was 
written during the 17tht Century A, D- It says 
that a prince of the Gang^i family of Orissa, came 
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southwwds and established a throne at Qudari 
near Gunupnr, This prince ie said to have had 
an army of hill tiibee. These evidenoes prove 
that the real eoos of the boU were the Porajae 
and other hill tribes and the rulers were immigrants. 
Along with them they brought some from their 
Oirya country, their native home, and gave them 
holdiDge of land free of rent in some oases but 
mostly on feudal tenure. The Oriyas having be- 
oome the lorda of the land, the sons of the wil 
had to seek service under them, aurrendering 
every thing of their own to their masters; language 
is one of those that has vaninshed under the 
domination of the Oriyis. In spite of such eacri- 
fioe, the Poraja did not improve but was reduced 
to slavery. The uBurer drove him from bis home, 
stead and occupied it The man lost his independence, 
but the usurping ruler kept on the oonditione of 
the original contact between him and the original 
inhabiUnts to observe the religious rites and 
festivities of the sons of ths stiil. The Map a 
sacrifice appears deprived of all its cruelties in the 
Dasera rites} the festivities to propitiate the earth 
Goddess (the Jaker) takes the form of Bali Jatra 
celebrated in the lunar month of Bbadcspada 
(Augast-Septerober); the Chsitra Parbham or the 
tribal hunt is only a form ot the vernal festival 
of the aboriginal tribes. 

The servitude into which the Poraja has been 
reduced and the cruel treatment given to him by 
his master made him faithless and dishonest. But 
the advent of better civilization under the foster¬ 
ing care of the British has opeod for them several 
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avenues for h^ppy mdependent life. Improve- 
tneut in domeetio life, food and dresa ia making 
itself visible in the Poraja. He bas now found 
means to earn hia livelihood without selling him self 
into ‘gorti* service or serfdom. 

The Porajas are divided into twelve tribes and 
each tribe is called after the region in wbiob that 
tribe lives. Bat gensrally they are divided into 
the Bodo Poraja or Sodia, the Sano Poraja, the 
Jodia Poraja and Perang Poraja. 

The first clase do not eat the ftesh of the cow 
or the ox. The Sano Poraja eats beef; the third 
class or the Jodia eats beef hot man ties his turban 
with crossing belts in front and a big lump behind. 
The Perang Poraja eats beef but the women wear 
only brass ornaments and also a peculiar ornament 
which sits astride <n the saddle of the nose and 
projects upwards to the middle of the two brows, 

and general demeafixour :— The man wears 
two cloths, one round the loins and the other for 
the bead. He trims bis bvr into any form he 
likes but does not adopt any one form always. A 
young man wears one or two metal rings on bis 
left wrist and some garlands of coloured beads 
round his neck. But it is the woman that presents 
the dress and omaraeotation typical to the tribe. 

The Boda Poraja women combs her hairs with 
a parting in the middle on the top of the head. 
All the hair ia eolleoted behind and is put into a 
knot in wbich the hair radiate out from a central 
depression. Sbe does not use hair pins like the 
women of the lower class. Garlands of beads of 
various ooloure adorn the neok from the nape 
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to ths clavs«les and thenoe hang down to tha pit 
ofthestomaoh. Oi-er these ate worn one or two 
round cnetel rings. The lobes of the ears are bored 
and in eaoh is worn a ooil of inetalio serpents. 
The outer wall of the ear also is bored in several 
plaoss and a thin small ring is passed through 
eaob hole. To one or two of the topmost rings 
of the left ears pendants of small chwne are worn. 
On the left lower arm the women of this class 
wear brass rings and they extend from the wrist 
to the elbow; but on the right lower arm few or 
none of suoh rings ace seen. Each finger te pro¬ 
vided with a ring topped with a ooin or a round 
flat piece of metal- On the ankles are worn ‘U- 
shaped hollow anklets in which jingle small round 
pieces of stone or metal. Eaoh toe is adorned 
with a ring shaped in suoh a form as to suit the 
partionlav toe for whioh it is intended. 

Any cloth of any colour is worn bat the white 
oloth provided with red hems is the one peculiar 
to all the classes of the Porajas. It ie folded 
lengthwise 80 that the two hems might form one 
broad band. The red band is hung down and the 
oloth is worn. The lower end does not descend 
below the middle of the thighs; the apron part 
of the oloth goes from below the right arm across 
the trunk to over the left shoulder where the one 
in front and the one from the baok are united m 
a knot The rest of the oloth is wound m several 
ooils round the waist, always taking oare to have 
the red hems oome one above the other. 

Sutto Poraja The women of this class wear 
ornaments and dress similar to those of the first 
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‘class, bat in dressing the hair and in some 
oroamente the/ exibib the peculiarities of their 
class, These women domb the h^r with a parting 
in the middlo and collect all the hair behind and 
thrust it into a lose knot from below; this koot 
hangs down below the nape of the neck. One or 
two hair-pins with broad outer ends are pub into 
the knot to keep it intact. Some women wear 
a ribbon-Hke garland of fine beads round the head. 
Bound the neck the ornamentation is similar to 
those of the first class. The rings adorning the 
left lower arm are of white metal, The anklets 
of this class are different from those of the first class, 

The cloth is worn so as to hang down to the 
knees. In other respects it is worn as the women 
of the first class do, 

Jodia This class of men and women 

differ very little from the San o Poraja class. They 
also eat beef and dress themselves like those of 
the preceding class. The distictlon between the 
two classes is not so very marked- The woman of 
this class in addition to the metalic wrist tings 
on the left lower arm, wears on each upper arm 
a bracelet about three inches in breadth. 

TAe FSrang Poraja This is the fourth class 
and they eat beef. The women of this class wear 
all ornaments made of braes. Garlands of small 
brass beads are worn round the neck and brass 
rings on the lower arms, The peculiar ornament 
that distinguishes this class from others is a tri* 
angular-shaped brass wire which sits astride on 
the saddle of the nose; its apex projecting upwards 
to the middle of the two brows. 
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Thd Bon4ft Pordjafl are oounied aa the fifth 
class of Porajaa but their babiU aad droas show 
that they arc quite distinet from tbs Porajss. 
They appear to be mors akiu to the Marlahs of 
Baatar State. 

Village L%fr :—Every villaite is eaolosed with a 
living fence in which a gap is left to serve as an 
entrance into the village. Houses are bnilt in two 
or more rows leaving a broad 8pao>9 in between. Each 
bouse ie divided into a stcreroora, a kitchen and 
the sleeping apartment^ a cowshed and a drinking 
space also form part of some housea All, these 
are built separately and they are enclosed by a 
wall or fence all round. Id one place of the wall 
is left a gateway. 

Two houses are built separately one for the 
grown up maidens of the village to sleep and the 
other for the unmarried young men. The maidens 
are responsible for keeping their sleeping bouse neat 
and tidy and they ere under the control of a 
bead, who is also a maiden aod wbo attains that 
position by the common consent of them all. 
Similarly the young men are responsible for keeping 
their eleeping apartment tidy and are under the 
control of a bead youngman. After nightfall 
cone of the maidens should lurk out; nor is any 
youngman permitted to do so. Yet both maidens 
and young men carry on their flirtations ^hioh 
generally culminate in matrimonial ties. 

The villagers are under the control of a bead* 
man who is nominated by all the villagers and 
approved by the Zaroindar. At times, the head* 
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nil AD iDAy be a^poiDtAd by the Zamiodar himself 
and the villagers have to acecpt him. Yet, behind 
so eh appoiotmeot oaa be seen the com mod consent 
of the people. In the middle of the village is 
planted a banian Indica), or ficus religiosa 

or a mango tree nader which and roand the foot 
of the trunk a platform surmounted with stone 
slabs is raised. This serves as a seat for the headman 
when he sits in court to hear and decide the 
village disputes. Whenever a dispute arises in the 
vill^» be summons all the villagers and they corns 
and iit, each on a stone Ijing scattered under the 
tree or sqaats on the ground. Womeu also attend 
the assembly but they remain staodiug. When all 
men are assembled, the headman takes bis seat on 
tbs platform and the question is discussed. The 
decision of the assembly must be accepted by all. 

Marriage :— Generally a young man selects 
the woman be likes to marry and informs of it 
to hie parents who carry on the negotiations with 
the paren ts of the selected maiden. If the maide&’e 
parents do DOt approve of it, the match fails. But 
if they consent, the bride’s money is settled and 
the marriage day is fixed. A day previous to the 
appointed date, the bridegroom lurks, along with 
some of his friends, in a place by the side of which 
the maiden is expected to pass alone. He then 
pounces on her and with the help of his friends 
carries her away to hie home. But the maid’s 
parents hearing of it goes with his friends to her 
relief. A small mock fight ensoes between tbs two 
parties end when every ooe is exhausted, they all 
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go to the bridegroom's bouse where they are served 
with food and drink. 

Amongst the PorajahS} there are many Qotras 
or totems. Bag (tiger) Nag (serpent); Phula 
(flower); Goru (oow); Matso (fish). The Poraja does 
Qot kill or eat the thing that is the emblem of 
his totem. The Poraja of the Pholu toUm does 
not wear flowers: one of the fish totem does not 
eat fish. A young man of a gctra shall not merry 
a young woman of the same espt. A young man 
and a maiden of dlfllerent septs may marry. 
Marriage is also prohibited amooet the obildren of 
a brother and a eUter and of a brother asd a brother. 
Widow marriages are allowed. It is oompulsory 
for a widow to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother. If she does not like to do so, the man 
who chooses to marry her must pay to that younger 
brother each amount as is fixed by the villagers. 
Divoroes also are permitted; if ih4 woman does 
not tike man, $he will poy five rupeee 
a)id go away jrom him; but if tbs man does not 
like bis wife^ he pays her one rupee and leaves 
her.. If the woman goes to another man while 
living with one mao, the uew one shall have to 
pay her former busbaud a sum of money fixed by 
the elders of the village. The children, if ebe has 
any, are taken away by the man to whom she 
begot them. 

Implement :— Among household implements are 
the grinder, and the pounder whioh couiists of a mortar 
(a hollow made in a stone) which Is fixed iu the grouud 
iU'front of the house. The pestle is in the form of 
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an Indian club, inverted. A woman eite near the 
mortar, stretching one leg on either side and 
holding the pestle near the narrow end, pounds 
ride or ragi or any other grain. The narrow end 
or the peetle is provided with an iron ring so that 
the wood might not wear away. 

The grinder consists of two ronnd stone slabs, 
in the centre of tbo lower one is driven a wooden 
peg which Sts loosely into a hole in the centre of 
the upper one, The handle is used to turn the upper 
slab. Grain is put in handfuls through the central 
hole in the upper stone and it is turned round 
and round. 

Almost tho only agncultural implement in general 
use is tho hoe, square in shape and provided with 
a long handle that the man might dig the earth vvhile 
standing. A Poraja who can afford to do so-may bare 
a plough. Tungi or a hand, hatchet U an implement 
which the Poraja uses for cutting wood, for shaping 
the pIoQgh, and to make his household implements. 
It is also used as a weapon of offence and defence 
Wherever he goes and he carries it on his left shoul¬ 
der and entirely depends on it for his safety,' He 
de6es even a t\ger with it. 

DeatJi Ceremonies When a man or a woman 
dies in a family, the corpse is taken to a place 
outside the village. All men and women follow 
the corpse to the disposing ground. The corpse 
is either burnt or buried according to the eonve* 
nience of the season. Then all of them bathe in 
an adjoining river or pond and take along with 
them a flat long stone to their village and set it 
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upright just outside the vill&ge aod place another 
slab €at at its foot. A small rag is tiod roQod 
the middle of the upright stone and a bamboo 
top with ita split and formed into the form 
of a trident, is placed upright behind the vertioal 
stone. Every day or whenever the departed soul 
is propitiated, offeringH of food and fowl are made 
on the flat stone at the foot of the vertioal one. 
Generally the offerings are given on the third and 
the tenth days. 

On the tenth day, after night*fali, food and other 
offerings are prtspared and a man carries them to 
a place half way tu the cremation or burial ground. 
He places them there end calls on the soul of the 
dead man by nama Then one of those that 
carried the corpse on the first day, is possessed 
by tbst soul and he issues out of darkness strik¬ 
ing his Xangi on a hos. Every titue the departed 
sju) is oalled upon, the man possessed responds 
witik a grosn. Thus he U led to the house where 
the death had occursd. In the house georuetrioal 
figures with flour are made and three grains are 
placed in the middle of thoas drawings and are 
covered over with a pot. The drawings are of three 
kinds:— one of Yama, one of Satrun and one of 
the devil. The possessed man enters the bouse and 
kicks away the pot and discovers the grams. If 
they are found on the drawings of Yams, it is 
understood that the eoul was taken by Yama or 
the god of death; if the seeds are discovered on 
the S'ani (Satran) Drawings the soul was taken 
away by >S'aQi. It is bell red that the sou! becomes a 
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deTilf if the seeds are found on the devil drawings. 
Thus the funerals terminate. 

Gods and Festivals : At the entrance of the 
village, under a tree is kept the god called the 
Nis'ftn^dgvata. It is a 6ma)l oval stone installed on 
an auspicious day even before the village is for¬ 
med. Over it stones are piled up in the form 
of a temple. It is believed that this Nis'&n-divata 
protects the village from epidemics, wild animals 
or other dangers. 

In tile middle of the village under a shed is 
kept the god called Tbikura^i, cf course a female. 
This is represented by some wooden images. 
Near the foot of the bill,—the Porajas generally 
live close to the hills,—is installed the god called 
J&keLT'dgvata This is also a female. She is the 
protectress of the crops. 

In addition to these, the tiger goddess is 
propitiated by Tjffering sacrifices to her in the 
mountain caves. All the villagers, daring the dry 
season go to the cave, prepare food and kill a goat 
or a bufialo and offer them all to the tiger god¬ 
dess and then they all drink liquor and dance to 
the accompaoiment of drama till night fall and 
return to the village. By this feast, it is believed 
that tigers do not molest the villagers duriog 
that }'ear. 

The Porajfts hold feasts to propitiate all 
these goda In the month of Chaitra they bold 
the bunting feast and all the villagers, men alone, 
retire into the forest for a hunt. None of the 
party should returo until they bag an animal. 
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The women in the village, decorate themselvea in 
their 6neat attire and apeod time in dance and play. 
Touog maidens are wooed at this time and the 
selection of bridea also is made now. When it la 
reported that an animal is bagged, the women of 
the village proceed to the edge of the forest and 
await the arrival of the men- The oaroa&s, deco¬ 
rated with garlanda of flowers and peacock ftalbera, 
is carried over the shoulders of men and the 
women aing and dance in front of the carcass 
to the beating drums and the piping cf the Indian 
flute. Thus the procession goes to the village 
where the earcaae is flayed and quartered, if it be 
an eatable one. The flesh is divided amongst 
all the villagers. 

Tht Nw-khya:— This is eating the new 
rice. This takes place in the month ol 
'Booda-pani' i. e., Srava^iam of the Indian calender 
which correspoods to Jnly-Auguat. The leaves of 
the growing paddy plant end its roots are cooked 
together and offered to all the gods and is enjoyed 
along with other dishes and liquor. 

Tht Pm festival This is held on the full 
moon day of the month of Pfl»‘bya (December and 
January), They sacrifice a buffalo in the name of all 
village gods and enjoy dinner and drink and dance 
the whole day. This is all on the day next to 
the fullmocD. On the full-moon night young 
damsele go singing fron bouse to house and 
receive doles of rice at every door. The rice thus 
collected is all cooked on the fire lit in the middle 
of the village in the early dawn of the day. 
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After sun-rise they all bathe, wear cew clothes 
and enjoy Che dinner. 

These are the most important of the festivals 
observed by the Poraja tribes. Other festivals are 
also observed but they are not tribal, Each family 
has its own traditional feasts which are restricted 
to only the members of the family. Their aesocia- 
tioa with the civilised Oriyas has taught them 
some of the feasts observed by their roasters. 
The ear festival (June and July) U one of euch 
festivals that have been adopted by the Porajaa. 
Oa the very day of the Hindu C?ac-festival the 
Porajae make a small handy car and place it before 
their god, kill a fowl and a pigeon to that god 
and ther\ present the car to it. The arrangement 
of these festivals and the fixing of these festive 
days is generally the duty of the Disari, the 
village priest 

Wilch'Crc^ and Sorcery :— The Dlsari or the 
village priest knows astronomy, medicine, witchery 
and sorcery. Whenever a man or a womao or a 
child falls ill, the Poraja consults his village 
disSri. At first he gives some herbs but if the 
illness is not cured, he comes to tba house of the 
patient and then sits in a room aloae. In course 
of a few min u tea be flails senseless anti remakna 
in trance for some time. When incense is burnt 
before him, he sits up and speaks as if possessed. 
In that unconscious state he gives out the eaaee 
of illness and ascribes it to the existence of hoaes 
in a corner of the house, or to the figure 
to propitiate a certwn god or to sooie devil op to 
some sorcery an eneeny of tba patient or his 


paraotiS. He propose to remove the oause oa 
aomo foture day aod direoU the master of the 
family to keep ready for that day, a fowl being one of 
those prescribed. Oa the appointed day, the Dieiii 
again goes to the patient’a house and, while horning 
iooense, he recitee some prayers. The voice and 
intonation are peculiarly suited to the oooasion. 
Then, after some time, if the ascribed oaose be 
the presence of bones under the floor of 
the house, he goes to that eomer and digs out 
the bones and presents them to all. If the ill* 
ness be due to a devil, he ties round the neok 
of the patient, a talisman ; if it be due to sorcery, 
he puts some food, red and yellow cooked rice, in 
a bamboo dish and in the middle a light is also 
placed and the whole thing is taken out of the 
house and left where two roads cress. Thie is all 
with regard to his ability to cure diseases. 

He ia also eapshle of doing evil to others 
either of his own accord or at the iostigatioa 
of others. He goes to a certain plant which grows 
into a small shrub and binds all its branches to¬ 
gether; then holding the whole shrub in his 
hands he mutters a prayer to the effect that a 
particular man should fall ill* He then bends the 
shrub to a aide and places a stone over it The 
man folle ill; if the stone ia removed and the 
branches are freed the person gets better. If the 
sorcerer wishes to extingmsh life in his enemy, 
he has to root out the shrub and fling it away. 
As it dries and decays, the person also dies gradually. 

A man is made to bloat by means of a frog 
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as follows: A big frog is caught in a brook aad 
its entrails are removed. Some cooked food is putiato 
its stomach and the whole is sewn up in a cloth and 
buried in a place where two roads cross. Then the 
person in whoa© oams it Is done, will have swelling of 
the body. If the buried thing is removed and 
thrown away, he gets back his health. If the 
sorcerer wishes that he should die, the hurled 
thing is allowed to decay in its place. Thus 
many kinds of sorcery are practised and the Poraja 
believes in them all. The most efficacious of them 
is the 'little finger sorcery’. 

When a still-born child is buried, the sorcerer 
goes to the grave in tbs dead of night and takes 
out the body. Instilling life into it, he asks it 
to give its little finger of the right hand. The 
child speaks and permits the sorcerer to cnt it. 
Having cut it, he removes the life of the child 
and buries it ^ain. This little fiinger he secures, 
and with it aooompUshes several things. He sends 
it to any place he likes and gets through it any 
thiog he wishes to possess. He can kill a man 
or cure a patient with it. Every man in the 
village and also every man in the surrounding 
villages is awfully afraid of a sorcerer possessing 
such a finger. 

The Disari knows the names of the constella¬ 
tions and of the planets. He makes calculations 
and foretells evil or good. The month is lunar 
and all festivals are fixed within five days 
either before or after the full moon. The 
auspicious day for performing marriage is fixed by 
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the Dissti. He performs roarrUgea and tiea the 
Doptial knot,. In all viUnge aeaambliea bis presence 
is required end hie advice on every tribal question 
is flolioiUd. 

CbfouveK.,.’— The oomplesion of the Poraja 
is rather copper coloured. Yet. very dark persons 
are rarely met with amongst them. The woman, 

more than the man, ia careful of her toilet and keejM 
herself neat and tidy. She bathes every day and 
washee her clothes and her husband’s every eight days 
The hair of the Poraja is generally straight but 
persons with wavy or oorling hair are not wanting; 
and tbs hair is of blaok colour wheu oiled and oombed. 
If not properly oiled and oombed it looks dirty. The 
eyes are straight and blaok in colour. The nose 
is broad at the nostrils and stunted at the saddle. 
It is short end blunt The build of the body is 
muscular. The Poraja is of the aversge height, 
though short men also are seen amongst them 


IV, THE ORIGIN OF ORNAMENTS. 

(Bivnjg <t 9t«dy of Kerala Ornaments). 

Br K. lUuA Pxsa&ROTi, M. A., 

Faeuit^ of Oriontai ^^ARcma^at 

Tbdre praotiofi^ly no sectroti of hum»D brings, 
that does trot use ooe kind of oruement or ot^ier. 
Irreapeottve of caate, orsed and natiortality, men 
and vcTueo are every where alike in their love of 
wearing orMmeote, and one general stateurent 
that may be enunciated is that iove of ornament 
18 praoticaDy ingrained in human beings. All do 
not) however, uaa the same kinds of ornaments 
everywhere; each section of people baa got its 
own specific types of ornaments and its own mode 
and place of wearing them« This difference in age, 
sex and nationality of the wearer, tbe lapse of 
time, the march of civilisation and ^culture contact*, 
—these also do acconnt for considerable differences. 
Nowhere does Che old order changes yielding place 
to the new, so quickly and considerably, as In the 
natnre of ornaTnenta, Ooasequently, the real 
Prakriti could ill be discerned in the apparent 
Viknti that the world holds out in this field. 
This exceeding abundance of variety in the types 
of ornaments and the innate craving of human 
beings to adorn their body with ornatnents invest 
the subject with a rare charm for even the casual 
student, while it has got its own iatrioaio interest 
and importance to students of Anthropology. Th^ 
late lamented Prof Sir William Ridgeway, Disney 
Professor of Archaeology in the University of 
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Cambridge, wa9 the first to introdoco a aoientifio 
dieciplins into this subject^ and bis studies have 
led to liie Ridgeway theory of ornameota, nem^y 
that ornaments owe their origin not to Aesthetics 
but to Magic. It may appear at first sight a 
starring theory, but none the less a systemstio 
Btody of even our familiar ornaments will convinoe 
even a essual observer that the theory advanced 
by that distinguished scholar U but a statement 
of fact. 

It desarvea to be poiuted out at the very outset 
that the subject of our study has its own atten¬ 
dant diffieultiee. Not the least* of them Is thalr 
everobauging fashions. As a matter of fact, 
they have been perpetually ohangiog, lometimea M 
t^uickly as our fashions and tastes and sometimes 
as slowly as our likes and dislikes. Conseqaentlyi 
there is every scope for rash theorisings, unless 
great oare and o Ire urns paction are exercised io 
selecting the data for study. To avoid the pitfalls, 
as far as possible, it is proposed in the course of 
this study to take into consideration only such 
oroameots as have some rl^alietio bearing, because 
these are the least liable to change. This, then, 
is one restriction, Another is that the ornaments 
here oousidered are tiiose used by the caste Hindus 
o^y—Namputiris, Ambalavaeis and Naire, The 
ppssoDt study baa therefore no preteooe to be 
eihaostive. 

A. Oenerai. 

The Mai ay alls, unlike the Paradcsis, do uot 
wear ornaments on the crest of the head or in 
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the hair, on the upper portioQ of the ears, in the 
nose end^ except lo the case of children, ronndthe 
waist and ankles. Generally, ornaments are worn 
only round the neck, in the lobes of the ear, 
and on the vrist. 

Kegarding the materials used, one convention 
taboos the use of precious stones and gold for 
ornameDts below the waist, probably because no 
ornaments are to be used there. Among precious 
atones, the highest place is assigned to pearls, the 
other stones coming next in order, and gold still 
next. Another convention will have it that every¬ 
body must be wearing a bit of gold, for this is 
believed to possess physiological values. Silver is 
never used, unless it be that the person 
cannot’ aSbrd to go in for gold. Copper by itself 
is not commonly used except aa rings; even as 
such, it is used, because it is supposed to be 
oapable of purifying the wearer. In combination 
with other metals, it is found used as an ornament 
by the high caste Namputirt ladies, for the ban¬ 
gles they wear must invariably be made of an 
alloy of this metal. Iren is also used, bat 

not in any ritualistic connection. Iron rings, more 
or less like bangles, are festened round the 
ankles of the new born baby; and ladies, during 
their monthly periods and during the period of 
their marriage cere monies, and the man wbo con- 
ducts the funeral ceremonies of his departed 
relatives, are generally aaked to have some irou 
with them. Id these cases, they generally use a 
small ring or carry a knife. This use cf iron is 
prescribed, because this metal is supposed to be 
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abld to protect the bearer from beiog preyed upon 
by evil spirite. Beaides precioue atones and metalflj 
roots, stalks, fruits, nuts and seeds of certain 
trees are also found in nee, At least, there is one 
instance of such a thing worn even now, the seed 
of Elanni (Lat. Mimusops Elanjt) which is supposed 
to be good enough to act as a charm. Nails, 
claws, teeth, and b«r of animals are also found 
used, especially, the claws of the tiger, the teeth 
and tail hair of the elephant. Thus, precious 
stones, metals and their alloys and parts of trees 
and animals—supply the materials for ornaments. 

Our ornaments may be broadly olassed under 
the three beads Motiramf, Talis and Malas. This 
clsasifioatiou bolds good as regards the period 
when they ere worn. Thus generally, Motirami 
are pre-puberty ornaments, while Talis and Malas 
are post-puberty ones. Motiraon is now used in 
the sense of a ring for the 6oger. But, as in 
Talakka Motiram’, the term is also found used 
in the general sense of an ornament. If, 
however, tbe term was originally used only in 
the sense of a ring, it might suggest that the ring 
was the first form of ornament, and thia is to a 
certain extent borne out by the fact that a ring, 
tied round by means of a thread, is a favourite 
ornament for children of tbe higher caste Hindus. 
But it appears to have been used also in tbe 
general sense of ornament. It is, however, signi¬ 
ficant that ‘Moticams' were originally made of 
Saga or Tandu, i. e., seed or'stalk of trees, and 
Sakha, i. e., nails and olawe of anicnals; for ins- 
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tance, I^alakka (ya) MotiratD*orDament of the Kaya 
of the Pala tr«e (Lat: Schiies Schalaris); PuU.Qakha 
Motiram the oraameot of the clawe of the ti^er« 
' TaliSf frocD what eao not? be gathered, have 
probably nothing to do with seeds or claws, The 
term itself, as well aa the shape and the form, 
enggeat that these rosy have been modelled upon 
flowers, like the PuttaU appear!og like a fnll 
blown lotus, or Kannadi Bicobam i. e., the 
coDventioDal representation of the Goddess, like 
the marriaga symbol of Tali or the hood of the 
serpent, like the Nagapata Tali. Malaa are found 
made after the shape of ont diamond oubea or 
coins of, for iostance, Vairamani Mala and Pana 
Mala. If one may argue from this, it may not 
be far-fetched to And in these ornaments the 
traces of tree worship,' animal worship and idol 
worship, These may, therefore, have originated 
not from aesthetics but from magic. 

There is another neck ornament which ia nei¬ 
ther a Motiram’ nor a Tali, the ornament called 
Yeatramkulal. The name is significant of its 
origin from magic; for the professors of black 
art generally admioister the wearing of a Yentram, 
carrying a copper leaf impressed with some 
myefcic symbols, to protect the wearer from 
being a prey to the devil’s inflaenoe. This onm* 
meet is DOt now worn, being put down as antique 
and out of date. 

A word deserves to be said about the peculiar 
kind of Tali, named Kasali. It is a neck 
ornament, made by stringing together net 
less than ten coin-like gold pieces impressed with 
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figores, eiwli reprsaenting on© of tb® ton iocarna- 
tions. This i® supposed to be a very benign 
ornanieDt, beneficial in every >vay, is held in great 
respect and constantly used by Nampntiri ladies. 
The term Kasu is generally used in the sense of 
a coini and in this sense it is used even now \ 
for example, Vilkassut the gold franc piece, Rassu 
the copper coin wortb a pie. From this usage, one 
is teni^ted to believe that tbe first cob current 
carried' the figures representing gode or goddesses, 
l^hat, at one time, coins carried such figures le to 
a certain extent borne out by the laUhmi-FvUc$n 
a silver coin worth ten or twenty piee. At another 
time, tliey were impressed with the emblems 
distinctive of a god or goddess, the patron deity 
df the family. At another lime, the figure 
impressed represented the chiefe Coat of Arms. 
From this line of argument, one may hold that 
the course of development may hare been as 
follows':— from divine figures toaymbcls or weapons 
oharaoteriefcio of the patron God, then to the 
family Coat of Arms and then lastly to the 
representation of the King^s Head. This latter 
maj have been Introduced by the foreigner#. 
Tbie apjfears to be then a tempting line of work, 
to tUoa the development of coins. 

B. Pre-FttherCy OmamenU. 


tin'^er this bead are moluded the ornaments 
hse^ in' babyhood and boyhood or ^rlboodi 

^e 6^’t ceremony after the birth of a baby 
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whieb Q&lla forfch the t 2 ftd of oroaments is the 
“Chorannu*\ i, e., the tioe^giTing ritual. This ia 
celebrated daring or after the child’s sixth month. 
The following are the oroaments generally used: 
(1) a common gold ring tied round the neck by 
means of a thread for boys; for girls, preferably 
the Chorunnu Tall, (2j Fo?a, a pair of ordinary 
bangles for the wrist and Tala, a pair for the 
ankles, ($) PkUa-Motiravi, or more correctly, 
PixUnakkah Motiram i. e., tiger claw ornament, for 
the neck. Originally, actual tigers’ claws were used, 
and specimens are reported to be avulable in old 
aristocratic Emilies. Now-a-days, the ornament is 
made of that shape, either of pure gold, or of 
gold set with coloured glass pieces. In the centre 
of the string ia kept a bigger oironlar piece 
called a Talla, literally mcther-piecet which is 
probably made by putting two claws together 
face to face. On either aide of this, are generally 
arranged twenty‘One of these claws^ each one 
separated from the other by means of mani, bead, 
placed between the claws. This ornament is gene¬ 
rally worn only by males, and it is used all through 
boyhood. The name, the shape and its restricted 
use for males may be taken as suggestive of a 
hunter’s life. Thus, it might originally have been 
the trophy won by the family bread-winner during 
bis huoting excursions and hung round the child’s 
neck, probably to Instill in him even in his boy¬ 
hood the sense of heroism and thus prepare him 
for the active valiant life in store for him. Again, 
the wearing of tiger’s claws or teeth is prescribed 
aa a cure for nightmare, bad dreams, etc. 
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Palaka (ya) Motirara, i. e., tha orn ament mads of 
the Kayo, i. 6., the seed of the jaicy Pala tree, is the 
corresponding ornament for the females, and as before, 
this is used til) she reaches maidenhood. This tree is a 
special favourite of the £hagavaii and is invariably 
found planted in Kavus i. e., the precincts of a 
Bhadrakali shrine, The goddess in the Kavn is 
generally looked upon as the patron deity and 
the guardian angel of the whole neighbourhood, 
That this ornament is made after the shape of the 
Pa)a tree so dear to the goddess, that it is worn 
only by the girls, clearly suggests that this must 
have had its origin not in aaathetioa. It may 
have been worn to secure the benign influeDoe of 
the goddess and thni ward off that of the bad 
invisible powers. It is not known if the Palakaya 
has ever been used by iteelf; there is, however, 
reason to believe, that this must have beon, 
because the Rudraksha bead and the Elanji seed 
are found used, as they are even now. The 
arrangement of the Kayos in the ornament is the 
same as in Puliyamotiram already referred to. 

Still another neck ornament for the girle, 
popular even now, is what is called Kulalu MoUram 
with a Talla in the centre and with a number of 
Kidals on either side with beads between. 
The origin of this is not quite clear. Probably, 
this might have been modelled on stalke, as the 
former one was modelled on seeds. 

Two kinds of ornaments are found used for 
tbs waist, (a) Kingani or the jingling ornament 
A number of small flat belle are strung together 
on a thread, with a few round bells here and 
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there; when they move about the ornameDt 
makes a jingUng souod. T^o types of 
orDaments are fouodf one baviog both aides obnves, 
while in t^e other, one of the sides is kept even 
without any pretence to convexity. The former 
is* generally the boys' oroameot; if at all the 
girl wears it, it is only the second type; and in 
wearing it the plane side is shown out It is 
significant that the fiat bells of the Eiingici look 
* exactly like the bells on the waist belt worn by 
the S^omaram or VeliccapadUy who is looked up¬ 
on as the earthly representative of the goddess 
enshrined in a Ravo. The jingling metal sounds 
are again believed to be capable of keeping off 
evil spirits. Putting these ideas together, it is not 
far fetched to trace its orlgio to magic, (b] 
Parannelassu (fiat Elaau) :— Small types 
of these are found strung together, and it is 
foand used both by girls and boye who, in some 
casesi use Uruoda (round) Elassu A slightly 
bigger one is also found used by grown up ladies 
as a neck ornament and by men as a waist orna¬ 
ment, thoQgh this use is practically disappearing. 
The origin of thie may definitely be traced to 
magic, Por, this looks exactly like the Ytyntrcimf 
prepared by the black art priests. Secondly, in this is 
found enclosed a gold or copper leaf incised with mys* 
tic symbols, to wean the protector from the ihfluenoe 
of evil spirits. The shape of the ornament when 
its use is prescribed by the magician, changes in 
the case of boys, (cl Bllumkayellasu.—These are 
more commonly worn by Namputiri boys and. 
are found made of silver. 
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]^b9D tbe baby grows up io^ a hoy ov girl, 
ib has its ears bordd. The boy wears an ear 
ornament, the onglnal type of whiob is now found 
used only by Naira. It is reported that 
originally it carried a pearl in tbe oeatre. 
But later, probably because pearls beoama rare 
and costlier, ib used to be represented only in 
shape by a bulging in tbe centre. Ambalavasis 
are not found using this ornament; and if one 
tradition is bo be beUeyed, the use of ear-rings U 
tabooed by orthodox people. As a grown-up 
boy, be seldom uses any other ornainepbi ef.oept- 
ing probably a Budraksba bead, as it is, or eooased 
in gold, or a gold speoimen made apparently after 
its shape, hung round tbe neck by a cotton or 
gold thread. In the case of girls, they wear wooden 
pieces of Tarying sizes to leogthen the lobes of 
tbe ears. When the aperture is of tbe required 
size, they repisice them by wooden oirqular discs 
or gold ones, with a groove running all round the 
circumferenca These are called Totos* The 
m^ing ot the term is npt quite oleap. Thw 
is a word Totn in Mslsyajam. mes^uiug 
groove. If vyord n\ay be traced fo 

this, it may mqan grooved ornaments, this b^^iog 
the oply ornameat baying a groove. Thesp* wooden. 
Totas are also found adorned by pain^. Id, letyc. 
days, the wooden odm were replaced by golden 
ones. These are aleo of the same shape, only the 
painU are replaced by gravings. Some of tiiese 
are aleo found fitted with gems, But they are 
evidently latter day developnaents from their original 
wooden models. In the oaae of the caste Hindus, 
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excepting Nembatiri Udiee, tbey have to wear 
this wooden diee till tbeir marriage day. when it 
is replaced by a gold crnameDt^ the details of 
which are set forth under the head marriage 
ornament. 

During the pre^puberty period, the girls are 
found to use two more types of neck oroaments. 
Of these Cilakha Motiram, more correctly 
kaya-Motiramf Lit: ornameot of Cilakkaya 
is used so long as she remains uomarried. 
I have not been able to identify the seed, after 
the shape of which the ornament is made. The 
second, or *'IandummotiTam’' ia found used 
even after marriage, till the waning of youth. 
This may have been modelled upon stalks, which, 
indeed cannot now be identified, It is worth while 
to point ont here, that though they must origi* 
Dally have been shaped after a seed or a stalk, 
these have, at least as they are now found used, 
a serpent hood end. Can this be taken as sug¬ 
gesting their relationship to the long lost race of 
the Nagas p The scbjeob deserves to be worked 
up in greater detail. 

B. Marriage and Fost^ub^rfy Ornaments. 

Amongst the most important are the TalU, i. e., 
the marriage symbol, the neok, the ear, and the 
wrist ornaments. 

1. Talis. 

The Tali, the visible symbol of marriage, which 
a lady always wears, so long as her husband is 
alive, appears more or less alike in its general 
shape, so far as caste Hindus are concerned. So 
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far aa one can now judge, this may have beeu 
modelled upon what ie oommooly called Kannati 
Bimbam, the mirror idol, which is a particular 
form of idol representing a goddess. One set 
of people alone have got a radically different 
type of Tali, 1 mean that particular aeotiou of 
Acnbalavasie known as Wariers. The origin of 
this cannot now be found out; but it is 
possible that it ia shaped after the Rudraksha 
bead. 

Amongst Namputiris, two kinds of Talis ore 
found used, each variety being used by the two 
different sections amongst them, known as Adhyans 
and SaAyai\9. The difference lies not so much in the 
ehape as m the mode of wearing. For, while 
the Adkyans show the convex face outside, the 
Haeyan^ show the concave face. Unlike other 
Hindus here they wear a pair of Talis with an 
inter bead; and it is said that the pair ia worn 
to represent both huaband and wife. A similar 
doubling is found in the Brahmins' sacred thread, 
and tbs doubled thread is to represent the wife. 

During the period, when the marriage rites 
come on, the lady is always to carry a mirror 
which is exactly like mirror-idol of the goddess already 
referred to. This lends weight to the suggested 
origin of Tali. Tbs mirror, it is reported, is 
carried to wean her from evil influence. 

2. Ear Ornaments. 

Speoiflo ear ornament is found in use only among the 
Namputiri ladies. In that particular form known 
as OUtu, it can be used only with the 
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marriage, tiU wbioh time tSey use wooden 
discs. This appears to be a sigoificant ornament. 
For» even when the lady becomes a widow, she 
continue to wear the Oittu. The drop-1 lire pro- 
jecUo'nS runnihg around it, might originally hate 
been pearls as in the case of ear-rings already 
referred. As regards Nay^s, etc., no specific orna- 
nfent is prescribed. Thby only iwe ordinary Tota, 
already r^erred to, bat it la reported that in 
olden days they, as also Ambalavasia, nsed to 
wear on oeremonial occasions, the ear ornament, 
known is Katila, which has different varieties. 
£&tilab are now used by Christians. 

8. Neck (^rtidmenU. 

The most important neck ornaments for Nampntiri 
ladies which may claim to have some aspect of 
ritnalistio connections, are (1) the Kasali already 
referred to and (2) UMnnda Mani^ ttie three 
stringed beads. This latter is a favourite 
ornament with them. The Mkni may probably 
represent grains, for the term is found used in 
that sense or it may stand for pearls. Other 
ornaments used at this time ate Taridu'Moiiram 
and the once favonrifce Puttali. This Utter may be 
taken to mean Puitali^ i. e., flower ornament, and 
it has some ressmblance to a full blown flower. 
The Nairs and AmbalavasTs have nu speol^o orna¬ 
ments for the rite, but they generally use the 
latter two ornaments. Still another is the '^Nagapata 
Tali’^ a s^pant hood Tali which is used only from 
the marriage period, ft looffs more or less,.like 
the serpent hood end of Citakka-Mo^iramV O^her 
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popular neck ornaoientei (l) Karam^l Mala (2) Pans 
MaU (8) Mulla-MottU'Mala, 5. e,, Jasmine bud mala 
(4) Vwramani Mala (5) Kuliruinna and (6) A.vilu 
Mala. These are very interesting types of orna- 
mente, popular to some extent even now, Their 
relation to magic is in many cases clear. The 
second variety is on a par with Kasali, while the 
third shows in form and name its resemblance to 
the jasmine bud- The fourth is exceedingly inter- 
eating, and in tliia, since each mani is shaped like 
a cube, it offers a number of corner points for the 
passage of Magnetism and Electricity. Each piece 
in the fifth variety resemble a a ccncave mirror on 
a stand and hence approximate to the Mannati 
Bimbam. It will thus be seen that these poet- 
puberty ornaments also bear some close relation to 
Magic. These are also not void of tbeir artietio 
beauty audit ii unforlunate that they are tending 
to disappear. 

4 . Wnst OrnamentB. 

There are do wrist oroamenta that have any 
ritusliatio value. Two are the more important 
kiode of ornametita for the wrist. (1) Puttu-Vala 
consisting of three or four ordinary simple bangles 
connected together, ( 2 ) .Bupow-A’otiyo-f'ala-baDglea 
with figures graven. The figure represents Lakshmi. 
This had been a favourite type of bangle io old 
days ^I'hese two types of bangles are generally 
worn by Hindus other than Nampulicis, during 
the marriage days, and even after that, provided 

9 
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they are rioh eDOOgh to afford it. (3) Still another, 
once popular, pair of bangles is the Ramayanam Vala 
more or ha agreeing with the former in general 
shape. This consists of one complete incident from 
ibe Ramayana engraved on them. This is a very 
queer type of bangle, and is but seldom found. 

In the matter of wrist ordameots, the Nampntiri 
ladies stand quite distinot from erery other Hindu. 
The Qse of gold or silver bangles is tabooed in 
their case. They must wear bangles; and these 
must be made of hrass or bell metal, the **Adkyan'* 
using the former alloy and the Ha^yans the latter. 
The Elayatb caste ladies and Kosava (Patters) 
women also use this kind of bangles. Why the 
snperior metals have been tabooed id tbe case of 
Namputiri women, why the choice has fallen on 
those par lien jar alloys- these are questions not 
easily answerable. Want of money could not have 
been tbe reason, for the Nnmputiris constitute the 
landed gentry of the place. Is it to disfigure their 
bands and tl^us to wean them from temptation ? 
It may be so, since when they go out, they cover 
themselves up their arm alone being exposed to 
view, which on accout of the use of those bangles 
appear disfigured. But I believe a better reason 
for this partiality may be found in the fact that 
idols in tbe temples are generally made of similar 
alloys. The preference shown for alloys In making 
ornaments may have risen frorh this, and if this 
view is tenable, here aUo one may find the in* 
fluence of Magic. 
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The Namputlri girls sleo use a waUfc ornament 
known as Arannalf which looks like a broad Albert 
chain, being generally half an inch or more in 
breadth. This is found generally made of silver 
and sometimes even of gold. 

We have considered in the foregoing a nncuber 
of ornaments whioh are or have been current 
amongst caste Hindus and many, if not all of them, 
sho^v very clear traces of connection with Magic. 
Our ornaments also therefore only support Sir 
William Ridgsway^s theory. The aocaptance of 
this theory so far aa these ornaments are (wnsi- 
dered, invest their study with more than a mere 
passing Interest and importance; and as a matter 
of faot, the ornaraenls of a people constitute one 
of the most interesting objeote of study to the 
student of antiquities for these have, as has been 
shown above, iheir own quota to give towards 
olucidntion of at least some of the aspects of 
anoieiit culture. * 


* This p-psr w*® ^ Baolion of AntIjropCMOgy, Mytho¬ 

logy, FolUxre and UeligioD of the Sutli Sewico of the All India 
(^Uil Confertoco held at Patoa, Daceoiber, 1030, 



V. THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FISH 
IN BENGAL. 

By Piter. Tarak Chandra Das, u. a. 

Tbe object of tbie paper is to show what place 
fish occopiee in tbe life of the Bengali people. 
This simple article of food has gathered round it 
a number of complex Ideas and institutions—some 
of wbiob may fairly claito hoary antiquity while 
others are of i^^mparatlvely receot growth. So, a 
preliminary analysis of this trait*complex into its 
component parts should be the drst objective of 
eueb a study. In tbe vory beginning 1 wish to 
state that the varions roeens of capturing hsh and 
tbe oonneoted ideas will not be dealt with here as 
that may form the subject matter of a comprehensive 
work. It is my inteutino, here, to bring out the 
sigoidesnee of fish ae a social^ religious, and magical 
object From this standpoint tbs following analysis 
of the trait-complex into its component parts will 
be of some help in systematically handling the 
materials at our disposah 

1. Fish as an edible object—taboos connected 
with it. 

2. Fish a$ offerings to spirits and deities. 

3. Fish as objects used in social ceremonies, e. g, 
marriage, eto. 

4. Fish aa a sacred object by itself. 

5. Fish as symbols (magical or otherwise). 

6. Fish as totems. 

7. Fish as temporary or perinaneob aeats for 
departed eouL. 
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I. PISH AS A.N EDIBLE OBJECT-TABOOS 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 

Th& big rivers of India especially In their 
lower courses where they pass through lowlyiog 
trecta, abound with dshee of all varieties. These 
regions are characterised by extensive water-logged 
areas which also form favourite breeding grounds 
for them. Thus, Bengal with her big rivers and 
spacious bili ( water-logged areas) probably super* 
sedes all other provinces of India in the production 
of fish Slid it Is no strange coincidence that the 
Bengalees utilise this food material to a 
greater extent than the iuhabitanU of any other 
part of India. But inspite of its abandance, fish 
is not taken by all classes of people in Bengal. ’ 
Thus, the Hindu widows of higher castes and the 
Vaishnavsa to a certain extent, avoid fish. The 
high-caste peoples, especially the Brshmine who 
wish to live up to the orthodox etandard of purity, 
tkave to eschew fish as ai» article of food. Though 
their number is small in Bengal they incrense as 
we proceed towards the west through the valleys 
of the Ganges and the Jamuna. In the Midland 
of the anoieuts the taboo on fish attains maximum 
strength and there association with the fish-eaters 
is conslderud to be polluting. In other , parts of 
India the prohibitioo is mainly observed by the 
Brahmins, as for example in South India fish eating 
is never thought of by any class of Brahmins—Sai vile 
or Valsbnavite. If we divide the soni al orders of 

” la 190S Sir K. 0. Gupl* estiiwtod tbtt not leu thw 80% of 
lbs populatiao of Bengal we fisWtor*. Tht atuu* of 

1921 also show that the umo proportion ie mwotsined even now. 
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lodifii ID to horiaoutel groups wo 6Dd that tba 
lowest group lor&ri&biy takes fish as a favourite 
article of food, This group also iticludes the tribal 
populatioD. The higher groups, as a. rule, avoid 
fieh-eating though in cerUiu quarters, such as Bengal 
and the Mahratta tract, it Is not found to be in 
strict observance. But even in these latter coses 
some amount of odium is attached to the praotioe 
and even the breakers of the taboo, as if vith a 
guilty consoieoce, acquiesce to the degraded position 
avowed by their non-hsh-eating neighbour’s. Thus, 
though fish is avoided by certain classes of peoples, 
it is not fiom any humanitarian point of view that 
the taboo is observed. On the other band it is in 
this very region and among this very class of people 
animal sacrifices are made and the meat of such 
sacrificed animals eaten without any scruple. Only 
h very limited number of people such as the 
Yaishnavas are ntit included among this group. 

ir. FISH AS OFFERINGS TO SPIRITS AND 
DEITIES. 

A careful analysis uf the religious rites of the 
peoples of Bengal shows the occurrence of fish io 
many of the unAspected quarters. The Aksaya* 
trtlya day (third day of the bright half of the month 
of BaU'&kb) is connected with the preparation of 
kilsundi in many parts of Bengal. For a few days 
before, some quantity of mustard seeds are sunned; 
on the date already mentioned they are washed in . 
some tank, preferably one ceremonially dedicated, 
by .tlie female members of the family who also 
bathe at the sanie time. Ti)e washing of mustard 
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seeds is endowed with oeremonial importance in 
many parts of Bengal. In these areas al! the 
muetard seeds to be conenmed by the family during 
the coming year ae condiments or otherwise are 
washed on this day and at the same time—it be¬ 
ing ceremonially prohibited afterwards. Next the 
whole lot ie sunned and the requisite quantity for 
the preparation ci knsundi is pounded into fine 
pulp. Meanwhile water from the same tank 
is boiled for a pretty long time in a new eartUeu 
pot. When everything is ready the mustard seed 
pulp is mixed with hot water in a new earthen 
pot in the main house of the family by one of the 
ladies who has her husband living. It is also isl- 
ted and one or two green mangoes dropped into 
the preparation. On the next day the residual 
pert of the mustard pulp is finely ground agam 
and mixed with the whole lot. This is also regarded 
as a part of the rite, Three or four days later—on 
an anspicicus day of the week e. g. Mondey, 
Wednesday, Thursday or Friday-a pact of this 
prepara^on is put into a small, new earthen pot, 
well-covered and put in a safe place in the house 
to be opened on the first day of the month of 
Asadh. The whole operation is performed with a 
spirit of sanctimoniouauess and is regarded ae a 
religious rite. Now, on this day fish must be 
eaten by all the members of tbs family. The 
is interesting from the standpoint that women only 
take part in this rite under ordinary clroums- 
tanoes. 

On the first day of the month of Aaadh god- 
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d&es Parvaii ia worsliipped in her aepecfc of Niataripi 
(one who delivera from difficulties) by the women¬ 
folk of high caste Hindu femiUea of some districta 
of Bengal, The actual worship is performed by 
Ibe Brahmin priest and the offerings consist of 
the following special arlicles over and above the 
usual thingB, They are (a) rice (b) vegetables (c) salt 
(d) pulse (e) some spices e g. turmeric, chilli etc. 
(I) fish, preferably Hi Isa (Indian shad) and (g) 
the pot of mustard preparation, as already men¬ 
tioned. The common offerings are partaken of by 
tbe devotees and others present on the occasion, 
just after the completion of tbe worship while the 
special offerings are cooked in separate pots aancti- 
raonioualy and eaten by the devotees themselves 
who may not take any other food on this day. 
Tbe last two items of this list of offerings is thus 
interesting for our purpose. In some parts, certain 
portion of the fish thus offered, is given to tbe 
officiating priest as his perquisite. 

The S'ripaficami day (the fifth day of the bright 
half of tbe month of Magb) is characterised in 
Bengal by the worship of Saraswati—the goddess 
of learning, Tbe worship is very widely distributed 
over the province and we may say without any 
hesitation that the whole of the middle class of 
Bengal, who sre specially devoted to the main¬ 
tenance of culture old and new, participate without 
exoepticn. Saraswati does not represeut the 
'^implements or insignia of the vocation by which 
he (tlie votary) ^ lives” as Sir H. H. Risley has 
described but is the symbolic representation of 


* The brftcketed portion is ours. 
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oultme in all its aspects. (Eisley —People of 
India 1915, p. 235). Id some <tietHots of Bengal 
(e. g. J«aore) Hi Isa (Indiari shad) fish is placed 
aa AH offeriog before the goddess at the time of 
worship. In certain other distriote, on this day, 
it is customary to bring a pair of Hilsa (Indian 
shed) fieh to the house. They are ceremooially 
taken with shoutings of idu, uluy mIu into the inte¬ 
rior of the maiu house by some woman of the 
family whose husband is living, if possible by the 
housewife. Next they are honoured with a few 
grains of winter paddy and durva shoots together 
with vermilion paint applied to the forehead of 
the fishes- The scales of these fishes are deposited 
safely iu a hole by the aide of the ceotre«post of 
the main house, which is also otherwise endowed 
with ceremonial importauce. It is believed that 
this would increase the progeny and the wealth 
of the family. Originally the ceremony seems to 
have been a fertility rite, symbolised by the pair, 
which has at a later stage come to bs aaaooiatsd 
with ideas of homosopathic magic—the circular 
shining scales representing silver coins. This cere¬ 
mony may also be performed on some other 
auspicious day later on. 

The greatest natioDa) festival of Bengal—the 
Durga PAjl-is marked with the introduction ot 
fish in ritual prscticee. On all the three days of 
worship different varieties of fish are offered to the 
goddess after cooking both m Eastern and Western 
Bengal (e. g. Paridpur, Howrah). In the dislrict 
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of Dacca certain new featurea are added which 
ebow Buperimpoaiiion of the practices of different 
cultures. Here, on the last day of worship i. e. 
the Daa'aml day, boiled rice kept overnight im¬ 
mersed in water, chutney prepared with the lotus 
stalk and the soup of 60 /jMish (Wallago all 

prepared on the previous day—are offered to the god- ' 
dess. It is a strict injunction of the Hindu Shaatras 
that all articles of food must be prepared freehand the 
oonsucnptioQ of stale food is decried in unequi¬ 
vocal language, The goddess Durga is fondly 
conceived in Bengal to be on a visit to her father’s 
house on the earth for this short period cf five 
days, during the whole year, the rost of which 
she is to pass in company of a peouiless, drunkard 
and exacting husband. This popular oonoeption of 
the goddess’s visit and her family life lack any 
Sbastrio foundation but are often referred to in tbe ^ 
medieval Bengali literature. These ideas and prac¬ 
tices togeathsr with others like Pan'koUav etc, 
probably indicate tbe intermixture of different 
cultures. 

Sheat-fish is also offered to the goddess Kali on 
the New Moon day of tbs moDth of Aa'win i, e, 
oil tbe Dipaavita day. Tbe festival of lights is 
distributed all over India but in Bengal it has 
become associated with tbe worship of Kali. 

This variety of fish is also ofiered in tbe daily ^ 
worship of Kali in certain other parts of Bengal. 

Thus at Bhowanipur in the dietriot of Bogra we 
have an old temple of Kali dating from tbe time 
of Ram BhawanJ of sacred memory, of Natope. * 
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It U believed that her adopted eon Mabaraj^^ 
Ramkriehoa atUined siddhi (ep.r.tual 
at this place. In this temple eheat^eh is daily 
offered to the goddess along «.th other offering • 
Nay, cakes made of the palmyra fruit and boat 
fiah are the two indiepeneible offerings which must 
be procured at any cost. But ripe palmyra fru.to 
are not usually found on every day throughout 
the year under ordinary ciroumstanoes. But it 
believed, that such i. the glory of the godde e 
wnrehipped hc«, that at least one auch ripe fruit 
will surely bo found on every day in one of the 
trees growing in the gerdsn attached^ to the toinple. 
Hundreds of devout Hindu pilgrime vieit the 
place throughout the year bnt on the lest day of 
the month of Pane (Deo.-Jan.) a special gathw- 
ing takes place when thousands of men 
here. This is not fhe only place where hoSl fi.h 
ia offered but there are other temples of Kill 
where the earns praotice is observed. It may be 
mentioned here, that boat fish is not eaten by the 
high-casto Hindue in many parts of Bengal but 
the lower classes consider it a delicaoy. 

Another religious rite, which figures as an 
important national festival of Bengal, also inoludee 
fish as an offering. The end of the Bengal, 
calendar year is celebrated throughont the province 
with great rejoicing coupled with peculiar religious 
rites It is a festival in which the lower olasece 
predominate almost to the exclueioo of the higher 
castes The functions of the Brahmin priest and 
the high class devotee are limited to unimportant 



ntuaiistic pdrrorm&ncdd while the re&l devotees 
ere the lower cl eases whose chief worlfa &a priest 
In the main rites of the ceremony. The festival 
extends over a prolonged period sometimes begin* 
ning from the middle of the month but more 
usually seven days before the Samkr&nti and cootiones 
till the New Year’s Day. In course of this festival 
god • S'iva is worshipped on the last day of the 
year at rnidnight hy the bdlil (the lowcsste priest) 
on a spot where a Gandhi ^ who has died of 
unnatural death, has been cremated. There the 
chief performer (b(lla) together with two or three 
assistants repair at the dead of night and cook 
rice over a fire kindled with the unburnt or half- 
burnt wood left by those who came to cremate 
dead bodies. A gajSr fish is also roaated on this 
fire. This cooked rice and gajsi' fish are then 
o^ered to S'iva on a plantain leaf by the bsid 
With recitAtioii of manti'Oi (incantations) composed 
in AD erchaic vernacular which is not always 
intelligible even to the performer himself. Curiously 
eimugh though ga^S^' fish is offered to god S'iva, 
one of the Hindu Trinity, it is never eaten by 
the highc^le Hindus. 

Burnt fish is offered to Ksetrap&U (guirdiau d^ty 
of the cultivated fields) and Jay a Durga (Durga the 
giver of victories) two popular deities of the district 
of Farid j>ur (Man tn India, VoL Xly F. 4^). 

III. FISH AS OBJECTS USED IN SOCIAL 
CEREMONIES. 

. The place of fish in our social rites and oere* 

' Another name of the NamasudrM. The cMte seems to he?e been 
recruited from Cbe Pre^Travidiao group 
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moDW 9 ia nob a very promineot one and we are 
eomelimea required to stretch our imaginatioTi to 
perceive the connection. Marriage may be regarded 
as the moat important affair in the life of a man 
io every community. This ceremony of the Hindus 
of Bengal ii invariably connected with fish in 
every part of the province. In Eastern Bengal 
the aricles for performing the odhid/lsa oeremony 
which precedes every marriage, are despatched to 
the house of the bridegroom or bride, sa the case 
may be, and they always include a pair o( fish 
with wales Generally one of these two is bigger 
than the other though both of them may be of 
equal else. Along with them betel leaves, curd, 
a piece of cloth, a cup of sandalwood paste, a 
neoklaoe of wooden beads, a ootton waist-string 
and a sacred thread, in the case of Brahmins, 
are also sent. In Western Bengal also fish is 
included among other things despatched for the 
purpose of ^aye^halud ceremony (the ceremony of 
besmearing with turmeric paste). Thus the very 
beginning of marriage is marked with fish which 
is regarded fis an auspicious article throughout the 
ceremony and even later in life. The pair offish 
thus presented in Easteru Bengal probably sym¬ 
bolise the marital union of two individuals which 
they inaugarale or may be an inetaocs of homoeo¬ 
pathic magic wgnifying that the human pair going 
to be united may have abundant progeny like 
the flehee. 

Later or, in course of the marriage ceremony, 
when the bride comes to the house of her husband 
for the first time, she enters it along with bee 
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husb&nd with a Ssh in bar hands In the District 
of Howrah, according to one of roy informants, a 
divioatory ceremony takas place wheo the bride 
arrives at her husband’s house for the first time. 
A number of fish of different varieties are placed 
before her one of which she is to take and this 
indicates, according to popular belief, the nature 
and disposition of the bride. 

During the ten, eight or four days following 
marriage, that is until the symbolic marriage tie 
is untied, the con pie must have fish as an in van* 
able article of their daily food. Wilfal omission 
is never thought of but if unavoidable circumstances 
lead to this result it is interpreted as progDOSti^ 
eating early widowhood on tbe part of the bride 
who will be thus deprived of fisb*eating thence¬ 
forth. 

During the married life of a woman, who has 
her husband living, she must try to take fish on 
every day, if posaible, if notj on special occasions 
without failing, Thus, every month on the third 
day of her menstruation, when she is co'e moo (ally 
purified by ablution, she abonld take fish though 
only for that day, Again when a woman, whose 
husband ia living, comes to the house of her 
husband from that of her father, she should have 
fish as an article of diet on that day at least. 

After marriage, when the bride goes to her 
fiather’s place from that of her husband and when 
she is brought back to her husband's bouse after 
this visit, tbe party which goes to bring the gir), 
on both occasions, must take some fish and betel 
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leayes, if not anything eUs. as preaeuts for the 
other party where the girl is residing at the time^ 
Wealthy peoples may oonunne aiieh exchange o 
presents even later on. This present as also those 
sent at the time of odhibSsa or g&ye-halud have 
epooial aoeial signiSoanoe. The articles of foo 
sent on these oceaaiots are never wholly consomsd 
by the families to which they are given but are 
distributed among all the families who collectively 
form the aamSj (community) and also to friends. 

Widowhood in Bengalee Hindu society is charac¬ 
terised by several taboos on the food, dress, 
deoorationa and general behaviour of the unforto- 
nafo woman. One of these is imposed upon 6sh 
which a widow may not tahe even throughout 
her life. The force of this prohibition is fully 
perceived when we consider that the widow is 
thus deprived of the most common delicacy and 
the chief nourishment of her life and compelled 
to give up a habit contracted in her childhood. 

Let ue now analyse another social rite of great 
importance namely, the S'raddha ceremony (funeral 
ritee) and see what place fish occupies in it. It 
is well known that the agnatee of a dead person 
in the Bengalee Hindu eooiety are rs<iuired to 
observe certain taboos which increase m the ease 
of the near relatives each as wife end sons. The 
period of mourning depends upon the caete nfthe 
family and is chareoterised by total absteul.on 
from fish, meat, eggs, some kinds of pulses, ouions 
etc Sons and the wife are to wear special 
mourning dress while all agnatee are not to cleanse 
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their elothee, abave their beanie or crop heir, etc. 
Now tbeee taboos od food are reoioved io a 
oerecDoay koowo as maisyamtikhi (Ush'eatlng oere* 
DMfiy). Oil this day^ which falls on the 6rst 
oereiDoniaily saitable day after the S'r^ddha cere* 
moDy» all the relatives especially the agnates, sit 
together at a feast when fish is served, for the 
first time, to the observers of the taboos. The 
Dearest agnate belonging to the superior grade of 
agnauo kinship, and preferably older in age, puts 
a piece of fish fruco his own plate on that of 
the chief mourner and this ends the period of 
taboos for all aonceroed. Thus fish here serves as 
an emblem of all the taboos taken together and 
the partaking of it removes all other taboos 
automatically. 

Oti the day of the Sraddha ceremony various 
offerings are made to the departed soul such as 
drcsS; decorations, beddings, seats, food, eto. Among 
the Brahmins cooked food is ofiered and it 
includes fish and other articles relished by the departed. 
In some parts of Western Beog:al the AgradSoi * 
is to eat the food thus offered to the departed 
soul, sitting in the cowshed, Uter on. Among 
the non*Brabmics some uncooked fish are offered 
at this time which are taken away by the 
Agradini, Nob only during the Adi/a s'raddha 
ceremony but also during the Ahhyuda^ika s'raddha 
(offerings made to the ancestral spirits) ceremony 
wbioh precedes social rites like marriage, first*rice- 
eaUng ceremony, etc. fish forms a part of the 


* A dess ol degraded Brabmios wbo receive pfcs at fuaenl rites. 
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offerlDgs. In certain other parts of Bengal a 
piece of burnt fish is offered to the preC« at the 
time of the AiyCi^r^ha ceremony. 

IV FISH AS A SACRED OBJECT BY ITSELF. 

Fishes sometimes figure as objeoU of aupersti. 
tious regard in some places of Bengal. Thus, the 
temple of Tripurea^warl of Tippers is widely 
known throughout Bengal for its aanctity and 
antiquity. The temple is B«iid to have been^ con- 
struofced by some ancestor of the Maharaja of 
Tippera on the spot where a particular part of 
tbe body of SaU, the spouse of Siva and the 
daughter of Daksa, fell under the Sudars'tvua 
cakra of Nlriyapa, after her death at the sacrifice 
of her father. It is dedicated to Pnrvatl in her 
aspect of TripuresVarl. This temple has a tank 
attached to it where fishes abound and are care¬ 
fully protected from molestation. Every*day at the 
end of tbe daily tbe fleeh of a he-goat 

sacrifiood to tbe goddess is cut into pieoea and 
given to the fishes in the tank. No one ever 
thinks of killing or eating or annoying them in 
any way and they also, on their part, have become 
so tame and accustomed to their food that at the 
appointed time they all congregate near the place 
whence tbe pieces of flesh are distributed. 

A similar account is current about tbe Darga 
of Shah Jalal a Muhammadan saint of Sylhet. 
There the fishes are not fed with flesh but with 
other kinds of food offered by the devout visitors 
who never think of killing, eating or disturbing 
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them in eoy way. Here also fiebes appear as 
Boon aa caUed by the visitors. In Maynrbhauj, 
about «gbteeo miles to the west of Baripada, 
near Baldiha, within the hills covered with dense 
forest I found a place where a few years ago an 
ascetic (Sadhu) lived alone on the bank of a big 
pool formed by a bill stream passing through a 
deep gorge surrounded on all sides by hills. A 
temple with a S'ivs-linga set up by the Sadhu, 
ae the report goes, sUll stands on the spot though 
the worshipper is dead, We personally visited 
the place and nt a call from us a large number 
of fish appeared near the landing place and began 
to eat parched grains which we threw on the 
waters of the pool. On our proposing to kill 
some of these for our lauch our guides shrank 
with fear they regarded it noC only sacrilegious 
but nU) fraught with danger. In many rivers 
nwi Uxnks, at sacred places like Hard war and 
Ben^ires, fishes are venerated, fed and carefully 
protected. {Crook He. P. 377). 

In the socio eomomic lito of Puny aha of the 
merchants of (he different districts of Bengal, fish 
oucuia as a sacred object. On the first day of 
thu year every loercbaot invitee his habitual 
customers to bis shop on a friendly visit and also 
expect that the creditors will pay some, money 
on this day. A plate is kept for this purpose 
on which the creditor is to place his part of the 
due. By the side of this plate, in a vessel filled 
with water, a few living fisbne are kept both as 
sacred ohjecte and auspicious symbols. 
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Hilaa fish (Shad) figures as aa im- 

portoot artiole of food for a few months m the 
Llricts of Lower Bengal and a number of 
customs have otiginated around this delioaoy. 
This fish is tabooed from the day 
Bijaya Das'ami day (Unth day of the bngh 
half of the mouth of As'win-i. e. Sept-Oot.) 
till the next S'rlpai,icaml day (fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Magh l. e. Jan-Feb). 
During this period the strict observers of ancient 
customs do not eat this fish. The prohibition has 
the aaluUry effect of providing for a copious 
supply of this important article of food m the 
nest year as this taboo protects the fishes during 
their breeding eeaion. 

Id the mind of ordinary people fish ii. very 
closely assooiaied with evil spirits and ghosU. 
Stories of ghosts, pursuing some hapless rover 
while returning at desd of night or again- 
reqnesting some amateur fisherman to part with 
a portion of the haul in hie favour, are re«i.ly 
beLed ill by ordinary men. The neU of the 
ashermen are considered to work as effective pre- 
ventives against the evil designs of these super¬ 
natural enemies. It is significant that this ola» 
of stories are mo.tly spoken of in connection with 
•the adveutures of amateurish fishermen and not 
about.profsesiouals. Pregnant women as aleo these, 
who hLe recently given birth to children, may 
not touch any fishing implement as they might 
be possessed by evil spiriu who have seme undefined 
CO,Lotion with these icstrumente, In «rlau, 
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parts of the district of Dacca, when a woman 
loses her child soon after birth sod that succaa- 
aively for a number of times, a special variety of 
email fish is caught and ite forehead daubed with 
vermilion and let loose by the woman concerned. 
It is believed that thence-forth her children will 
live the usual span of life. The fisherraen also 
do not hill such vermilion-marked fishes but allow 
them to return to their own element. « Here the 
fish is not only a sacred object but it has also 
some magical eignificance. 

V. FISH AS SYMBOLS (magical or otherwise). 

Instances of fish occurring as magical symbols 
have already been referred to iu connection with 
the previous sections (pages 280, 284), W© have 
noticed that in many of the social ceremonies fish 
* appears hs fertility symbols. In certain other 
cases they are mere auspioious symbols which 
character also may be ultimately traced to their 
oonneotioD with fertility rites. In addition to 
these instances there are others which belong to 
the domain of nefarious m^ic. In some parts of 
Western Bengal a kind of small fish, locally known 
as eyef iski which is not eaten by the higher caste 
peoples, is cut on the crossing of roads in the 
hope of recovery from certain specified diseases. 

VI & VII PISH AS TOTEMS & FISH AS TEM¬ 
PORARY OR PERMANENT SEATS FOR DE- 
PARTED SOULS. 

Totemism persists in the western parts of Bengal 
among the tribal peoples living in these parts and 


* See, J/an in Induij Vok ///, p, 236. 
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further towards the west. Among the Hinduised 
tribes also we meet with the remeine of totemiern. 
Pish appears as totem in both these groups. 
(See p. 299 ). As seats of departed 

spirits I did not find any instance in Bengal bat 
have found in other parts of India such as the 
Central Proviuoes and the Punjab. Instances ill as- 
tratiog these two aspeots offish will be described 
in connection with the interpretation of the data 
already collected. 

So long we have dealt with the evidences 
relating to the occurrence of fish as an object of 
social and religious rites. We have already des¬ 
cribed a fairly good amount of materials on these 
poiuts and more may be collected if a syslematio 
search is made throughout the rural parts of 
Bengal. But before proceeding to undertake such 
a laborious task let us examine the data already 
accumulated here and see what significance they 
have in tbs reconstruction of the cultural history 
of Bengal For tbia purpose a preliminary survey 
of the history of racial stratification of Bengal 
will be helpful Bengal ie eurrounded on the eaet, 
west and north by various groups of primitive 
tribes from the dawn of historical records. Both 
towards the north end the east aud partially also 
towards the south or rather south-east wherever 
the broad pleios give ' place to hills the 
raoial stock also does automslioally change. To- 
wards the east aud south-eaat the hills are now 
inhabited by different groups of Tibeto-Burman 
tribes who seem to be comparatively receut immi- 
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grants into these places. On the western side of 
ouv provinoo the plains end in jungle-covered up- 
Unds which ultimately extend to the hills of 
Cbota Nagpur on the west and the hinterland of 
Oriesa on the south-west. At present these tracts 
are mainly iohabited by various groups of Pre- 
Dravidian tribes e. g. the Mundes, OraoDS, Bhumijas, 
SsDtala, Kbonda, Saurlas, Savaras snd others. 
Thus, Bengal is surrounded on all the landward 
sides’ by primitive tribes. Not only this, even 
within the ooafines of Bengal we find straggling 
remnants of formidable bodies of tribes who have 
bowen dgwn before the invading hordee with 
superior ouUurrs and have tacitly aocopted the 
icoially jgnominous position of depressed castes. 
Thsje stragglers of an once powerful people still 
form ihe bulk of our population. Physically they 
bear closs similarity with the Pre-Dravidians of 
the western border and are most probably affiliated 
to them. Leaving aside the coutroyerslal question 
of the Negritoid element, these Pre-Dravidiao 
castes and tribes r«ally form the substratum of the 
Bengalee popuUtioo aud even of the Indian people. 
They were snoeeeded by several other straina 
What part the Dravidians played in the formation 
of our people sUll remains uncertain The braohy- 
oephalid tendency which was once wrongly attributed 
to the Mongoloid slraina by Sir H. H, Bisley 
has since been corrected and attributed to the 
Alpines. Ata later date Bengal bad another strain 
of doliohoecphaUc Cauoasio blood from the west. 
These were the Indo-Afghane of Haddoc, Homo 
Indoeuropoeus Doliohomorphue of Ruggerl and 
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Oaspian-AIediterranean of Di*on, who originated 
the Vedio culture in the Valley of the 
Rivera and carried it down to all directions, ihe 
cultural influence of tbie stock was inimenae over 
the people of Bengal hut the racial impress 
can only be traced in the higher castes and that 
even as a veneer only. Thus we have the following 
racial stratification in Bengal 

(1) Pre-Dravidiana (Proto-Auetrsloide of Dison) 

(2) Dravidians (strength uncertain) 

(S) Alpines (fairly good number) 

( 4 ) Doliebo-Aryans (a veneer only) 

This reb'ume' cl the racial stratification of 
Bengal will help and guide us in attributing to 
its proper bearer the particular aspect of the 
trait-comples which forme the subject matter of 
thie short paper. 

Fish is mentioned only once in the Rtgveda 
(X. 68, 8.) where a whole Sakta is devoted^ to it. 
But it doee not indicate fish as an article of 
food among the Rigvedic iry.s, It refer, to the 
method of catching them with nett and that alao 
by peoples probably belonging to a different rac¬ 
ial stock. In the later Vedas also, such as the 
Atharvaveda, the Vajaeansyl Ssmhita and the 
Taittirlya Samhita we find the mention of flsh in 
varioue cocnsotion but it is never mentioned as an 
article of food fit for the Aryas. In the later 
Vedio literature viz the Brahinapas, the Upanisads 
and the S'rauta Sutras fieh is referred to in several 
plaees but here also it is not mentioned « an 
object of food. "The V^jasaneyl Samhita (XZi) 
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ftod the Taittiriya Brahmapa (III. 4), however, in 
the list of victima in the Poruasmedha (‘human 
sacrifice' ) include a number of names which eeem 
to be those of persona who make a livelihood by 
fishing or by bunting, such as the Margara, ‘hunter’, 
the Kaivaxta or Kevarta, PauQjiatha, Dase, Maioala^ / 

'fisherman’ and perhaps the Bsinda and the Ands, ^ 

who seem to have been some sort of fishermen”. 
(MacdonellA Keith. Fed»c/m^«c VolII, PP.172-173). 

While commenting on the Taittirlya Brahma^ia, 
SSyana has attempted to explain the different 
modes of catching fish, prevalent in those days, 
from the various terms indicating ‘fisherman’ bub 
the antbors of the ^Vedic Inde^^ do not regard 
these explsntioDS as of much authority. Thus, 
“Saya^ia says that Dhaivara is one who takes fish 
by netting a tank on either side., D^a and S'auskala ^ 
do so by means of a fieh-book (ba4isa) , Baind, 
Kevarta and Mainala by means of a net (jlla)., 
Margie a catches fish in the water with bis hands, 

Anda by putting in pegs at a ford (apparently by 
building a sorb of dam)., Parpaka by putting a 
poisoned leaf on the water”. (Macdoooll & Keith ^ 
Vedic Index, Vol II, P. 174). Thus, though fish, 
fishing methods and fishermen occur in the different 
passages of the early and the later Vedic litera¬ 
ture it is really strange that even once it does 
not appear as an article of food. On the other ^ 
hand the Yedio literature abounds with references 
to many other kiods of food and drink e. g. apQpa 
(cake), amiksa {clotted curds), odana (mess), karambba 
(groel), ksira (milk), ksiraudana (rice cooked with ^ 
milk),. ghfta (ghee), dadhi (sonr milk)i navanita 
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(fresh hotter), payesya (curda), pstiTapa (fried graios 
of riee‘, pipda (ball of flour), plyuse (bieetinga), 
praadajya (sprinkled butter), pratiduh (fresh milk), 
pils'uka (fast growing rioe), phapta (oreamy butter), 
inadhu (honey), masto (sour curda), mamaa (meat), 
mudgaudaDa (rice oooked with beans), yavagfl (bwley 
gruel), vietarin (porridge), kllala (sweet drink), 
parisrut (a‘drink), madya (intoxicating liquor), sura 
(spirituous liquor), etc. (Mnodonell & Keith-Fedto 
Index, Vol. II. PP. 678-579). It would be really 
strange to misa fish io this long list if it at all 
had been a kind of food used by the Aryas of 
the Vedio days. Though this typo of negative 
evidence is no sure guide to our knowledge about 
the feelings of the Vedio Indians towards fish as 
an article of food yet it gives us sufBoient ground 
to auspeot a sort of taboo on fiah in their eullurs- 
pattern. But when the sacred literature of later 
periods, which claim to rest on the Vedio traditions, 
cautiously lifts a few of the restriotious imposed on 
fish-eating, their attitude corroborates out suspicion 
and actuates ua to believe io the existeuee of a 
definite taboo on fish-eating in the Vedio days. 

Not only this, an analysis of the cuetoins 
surrounding fiah in Bengal, as already deaoribed, 
shows that they have possibly no conneotion with 
the Vedio Aryans and their culture. Thue, ne 
already stated, fish occurs in such parte of tee 
marriage ceremony which have no relation with 
rites prescribed in the aacred literature. In fuoeral 
rites also it ia dissociated from the Brabmaaical 
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rituals but U observed later on as a social custom. 
The deities to whom fish is offered do not seem 
to be the uumixed products of Yedic Aryan con¬ 
ception. Thus, Kali, to whom fish is regularly 
offered on one occasion at least during the year, 
presents various uo-Aryaa elements. The group 
of rites aod oeremoniee connected vith the Caitra 
Sa^kraoti (last day of the Bengali year) is mainly 
un-Aryan and the particular occasion when fieh 
is used as an otfenng iu course of these Htss is 
specially remarkable for its outlandish character 
which, I think, reaches its climax in the HaerS 
So it may be argued that fieh was not 
introduced into the religious and aocial rites of 
Bengal by the dolichocephalic bearers of Midlandic 
culture. 

The contributions of the Bravidians to the 
culture of Bengal still lemain unascertained. 
Moreover we are not aware of the part played 
by the’ Dravidians in the racial composition of 
Bengal. So the question of their con^ibutioo to 
I he make-up of the trait-complex dealt with here 
may be dropped for the present. 

The reroaining two groups of peoples who pro¬ 
bably oontriboted Use greatest share in the racial 
eoEemhle of Bengal are the Pre Dravidians and the 
brachyoephalic Aryans who have been identified 
with the Alpines. The Pre*Dravidians not only form 
th» iiasio subslraturo of tha populaUon of Bengal 
but appears to have equally ioffuenced the ethnic 
types of the whole of India except the Punjab, 
RajpuUna, parti of tbei^United Provinces, Kashmir 
aud the North-west Frontier Provincesi Id all 
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these tracts fishing is ia the hands of speoial 
castes who show marked Pre»Dravidian character* 
istics, both physical and cultural. Though certain 
kinds oi fish are allowed as food in some of our 
Shastras we do not find a single reference to 
Aryans following, fishing as an occupation. The 
Bharmasbastras are very strict in this matter and 
even while deliueating ^ipaddha^ma they have not 
allowed it to the twiae*born. On the other band, 
it is consantly mentioned as tbe occupation of 
low-born peoples who did not belong to their 
culture or race. Thus it is possible that fishing 
was practised by the Fre-Dravidians only. Though 
fish is tabooed to higher oaetes throughout India 
under tbe infiuenoe of Kidlandic culture yet it is 
used as an important article of food in the very 
same area among the lower oastee. Thie appears 
to be the direct effect of tbe Pre-Dravidian basic 
substratum in tbe population of these regions. 
But who did raise this oommooplaoe article of food 
to the sphere of religious ritoalism.? Pish some* 
times occurt as totems of the nnassimilated Pre* 
Dravidiaij tribes of Chota Nugpur. Thus, the 
Khar wars have aind (a kind of eel), ghanii (a pond 
fish, and sheer (a fish) as tbeir totems., tbe 
Lohars of Cbote Nagpur have ban (a kind of eel), 
kusuar (a river fish), saur > fish),, tbe Mahlis have 
induar fa kind of eel),...the Mala of Midnapur and 
Manbbum, a Hioduised prs-Dravidian tribe of 
Central and Western Bengal have penkal 
and sa? mack (two kinds of fisM as tbeir totems. 
Aftiong the Mundas we have aind (a kind of eel), 
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hinjuar (ft kind of oel), arta (ft kiod of fiah) dundAA 
(ftoolhei kind of oel,‘, dungdung (a kind of ri7er fUb), 
Worn (ft kind of fish), jia (a rivsr-fish), Icandru 
(fish), machli (fish), mangh (fish), sal (a big 
pond fish), sisungi (a kind of fish), sch^k (a kind 
offish), So!ai( fish). Ths Oraons also possess 
fish totems e. g. Beanh (a UrgR fish with thorns 
on its bftck', Dirra (a kind of eel), Induar (a 
kind of eel), Kenu (a fish,) KkaJkkoa ( members of 
this totem cannot eat fish caught by baling water 
ont of a tank or pool), Kosuar (a kind of fish), 
Kuswwa (a fish). Lila (a kind of fish), Sal (fish), 
Tim (a kind offish), The Santals have Boar (fish), 
and aind (a kind of eel), as subsepts among them 
The Bhnmijas have Bkuiga (a fish), and ScUrishi 
(palfisb) while Birhors bare Eemrom (a kind of 
fish), as their totems. Space does not permit to 
mnltiply the ournber of such instances. Stories 
explaining these totemio conoeotions are recounted 
and taboos are observed by the totemites, In 
one instance i. a. among tlie Bhumijae of Seraikella 
I found a belief that the souls belonging to the 
members of a fish-to tern retnrn to the fishes 
la the waters of the river after burial which is 
done in their case in the Hverhed under water. 
The Gonds of C. P. believe that the souls of the 
dead take habitation in fish, so, after burial '^they 
go to the river, cry ont the name of the dead 
man and catch ft fish which they fully believe 
is the mortal vehicle of that souV^ This fish is 
tbsn eaten in the belief that the deceased will 
be born again in the family. (S. T. Moses—Fish 
and Religion in Southern India—J. M. S., Bangalore, 
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Vol. XIII, p. 553 ). Among ths Oraons the 
Sarhvl or the Feast of Sal blossoms, which in 
Oraon is called khekel-benja or Marriage of 
the Earth, is essaotially the feast of New Vege¬ 
tation and “torms with its elaborate ritual the 
principal religious festival of the Oraona”. This 
festival oonsists of several rites in one of which 
"a few young men go to some neighbouring 
sUeam or pool to catoh fish for the dubH Han 
a curry of whioh the principal ingredients are 
email cakes (bari) of urid (Phastolns roxburghii) 
pulse and fish which must be partaken of on the 
occasion of the Sarhnl festival”. (Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Roy—Oraon Religion and Customs, p, 158). So it 
would not be stretching ths imagination too far 
to assume that fish had a definite place in the reli¬ 
gious and social ideology of the Pre-Dravidiane. 
Xhia i« further corroborated by the facte that 
some of the other types of totemio objeote e. g, 
trees, animals end heavenly objects occur even to 
this day in the religious boliefk end practices of 
these tribes and are regularly or ocoasionally 
worshipped or appeased by them. Thus it is 
poasiblo that the ocoarrance of fish in the aocial 
and religious rites of the Hindus of Bengal ii a 
oontribution from the Pre-Dravidians, who form 
the substratum of our people here. 

But another eignifioant fact remains to be cited. 
It is about the distribution of ritoalistio use of 
fish id India which points to a probable cohnec 
lion with the braohycephalio element of our population. 
Outside Bengal ritualistic use of fish is met Wish 
in such parts of. India where braohyoephaly 
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predomioaUs. Moreover, the area of distribution 
of this trait-compies is peripheral iu oature. Thus, 
the bulk of the Holajae are found in South Can are, 
though a considerable nurober occur in Coimbatore 
and on the Nilgiris. They ere epoken of as “field 
(aboorere, and former agrestic serfs of South Canara 
Pulayan being the Malayelam and Paraiyao the 
Teiuil form of the same word." On the laat day 
of their marriage ritual the Holeya couple take a 
<‘n»at to a river or tank where fish may be found, 
dip the mat into the water, and catch some fiab, 
which they let go after kissiDg.” ® “The married, 
pair of a Kaoara Brahmin Family go to a pond, 
throw rice into the water, and oatcb fish with a 
cloth,, they set all of them loose except one, with 
the scales of which they mark their brows., if they 
fail to catch a fish, they make one of white fiour 
and use it in the same way.’* ^ Mr. Thurston 
informs that “on the death of a prince of Malabar, 
all fishing is temporarily prohibited, and only re¬ 
newed after three days, when the spirit of the 
departed is supposed to have had time enough to 
choose its abode without molestation.^ Bao 
Bahadur L. K. Anantbkrishoa I)er, author of 
“The Cochin Tribes and Castes" verbally informs 
me that the Bodhayaoa group of Brahmins of 
South India fich with a cloth in a vessel of 

water which does not really contain any fish, 
during the marriage ceremony. “In Malsbar Hn- 
juriog certain kinds of fishes specially bred in 

* Tbuntoo—Cutes and Tribes of Sfiutbero Tudia, ToL II. p. $30. 

^ Orooke—BrKgior and Folklore of Northers lodU, 19d6, p. 2i4. 

* Thuj s to tt Caytea aiid Tribes M Southera lodJa, ToL VII, p. 291. 
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tanks attached to certain temples which are invested 
with varying degrees of aanctity is regarded 
as a sin* (Gopal Paoikkar—Malabar and its Polk, 
1900, p. 200). The sacred hsKes mentioned above 
are the carp, the minnows, the barbels, the Carnatic 
carp, and the Mahseera. A. ritual observed by the 
worshippers at shrines consists in part of the 
feeding ot hsh, an act which is considered merh 
torioua. Kice, etc., used lo connectioo with Sbraddas 
and other ceremonies U thrown to the fishes*'. ^ 
‘•The Buddhist Pagodas, in Barms and Nepal, 
have sacred fish in their tanks". Figures of fish 
beautify the walls and pillars of many of the 
South Indian temples but the presiding deity has 
never the form of a fish. ‘‘Nereuika in Bellary 
district is a temple dedicated to Malleswara near 
which is a cave where a crude carving of a rook 
into something like the caricature of fish i» wor¬ 
shipped*'. The following ponds and rivers 
attached to temples have sacred hsh preserved in 
them :— 

!• Papsnasam Falls in Tinoevelly district 
has a famous Saivite temple oo its bank. 
The sacred fish lo this river are fed from 
the temple funds. 

2. The temple of Rashi Iswarwiinga at 
Thiruparanknotam in Kadura distriot is 
approached by swimming across a tank 
full of saored which are very tamo 

and oome for food when called by any cue. 

* S. t. Ucees^F1»b nod Beligien io Soutbero lodiak, Jourual ef tbe 
Kythio Society of Bangalorw Tol, XIII, p. 04S. 

8. T. Moses—Ibid, p. C48, 
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8. In the Triohinopoly district, near Arappsle- 
awaran Soil is a stream with many sacred 
fish who come'to take their feed in response 
to ft dinner f^ong. 

The Tanjore district abounds in temple tanks 
usually connected with the Canvery^ These ate 
awarrr,ed with all kinds of sacred fish a, g. fresh 
water shark, Hilsa, carp, etc. “In Malabar the 
famous fish p.«cda dedicated to Dnrga ■» 
is on the bs^s of a river where 

Biatine rooatJyot Carnatic oarp are fed by pilgrims. 
The imcus ^Sringeri Mutt has a tank f^bed to 
it on the steps of which stands installed the 
JSiCeawaram lingam which is daily worshipped 
with offerings of boiled rice. The sacred m 
the tank are fed with this nee. It is believed 
here that skin diseases can be cured by propitiating 
the fishes in this tank. . . .t. 

“Another cause of veneration for fish is the 
Dopular belief of the souls of the dead, espeoJally 
glittons, finding repose by transmigrating into 
fish Id Malabar and Travancore this belief ap^peara 
to be widespread aod I’ra Paolioa de san Barto¬ 
lomeo Buys ‘wheo a Malabar kiog, prince, or 
great man dies the Mukknwans must for eometime 
give over fishing and as a signal that it is then 
orohibited bcanohes of trees are aiways stuck up 
here and there on the banks of the. rivers. They 
are ffenerally suffered to remain eight or ten 
days ID order that the soul of the deceased 
during that time may choose for itself a new 
habitation in the body of some fish. (A Voyage 
to East Indies, 1800, p. 242), __ 


8. T, l£oeeB— IWd, P- 
19 P. 553. 




(to be continued). 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS* 

la his PreBidsDtial Address to the Royal An* 
thropologioal Institute on January 27th, 1981 
[pabliehed in the Journal of the Anthropolo^ 
InsHtuie for January to June 1931). Prof, J. I* 
Myres, referred to the projected internatioDal. 
Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology whi(^ 
is eipeoted to meet onoe every four years and is 
to hold ita first session in London in 1934. It 
may be expected, India, will be represented m 
that Oongrees. 

In one section of his address, Prof, Myere 
emphasises the need of Anthropological training 
for civil eervanU and others engaged in adromis- 
trative work among native populations, and 
shows tbs absurdity of the ‘•traditional Utopian 
contrast between anthropological end edroioistrative 
stand-points, and between the work of an anthro¬ 
pological expert and that of an administrative 
officer’*. Referring to the unsatisfactory practice of 
oonsttlting an anthropological expert too late in 
an “unexpeeted crisis'', Prof. Myers advisee 
administrations and Governments of such countries 
to adopt the reputed Chinese plan of employing 
and paying a doctor as long as you feel well, 
apply it to administrative autbropologisis. 

In Man for Jnly 1981, Mr. T. B. Nayar 
contributed a note on ‘‘A Corpus of Indian Pottery” 
from South Indian burials. These are found to 
resolve themselves into four main types :—(l) large 
um or jar burial; (2) terracotta eacrophagi; (3) 
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fitdad'Olsti Of kist-Taea, and (4) tha ‘'drav^vall’* 
and barrow of tbo Nilgiri Hilb. 

Id Man for Ootober, 1931, Mr. £. do B. 
Codringbon uoder tho caption “Caste or Natioo,” 
writes an intereating acconot (illoatrated by a Plate) 
of a Mala Salavadi’s Badge of Office which ia 
now in the India Museum, Bonth Kenaingtoo. 
It U made of brass, oast by the cire perdw 
process la the form of a large ladle, the handle 
of which is roughly Sddle-shaped at the end aod 
is oraamented with two bulls oonchant (Nandi), 
facicg a receptacle (Ycni) for a Linga. At the 
end of the arm, there is a pierced protuberance 
from which hangs a brass ohun of out and bent 
liaks, with a large bell at the end, also a cire perdue 
brass easting. The work is said to probably be* 
long to the middle of the 19th century. With 
reference to the etbaio relations of the Malas and 
the Tsrious other so-called castes with whom they 
hsTe to do socially (Balija, Linga-Balija, £apu, 
Chetti, Desarl and Desayi), Mr. Codriogton points 
out that here we are deal log not with “castes*' 
in any ethnic sense, but with a widespread, de¬ 
cayed social organization! 

Id d/an for December, 1931, summaries are 
given of three Public Lectures .on India, delivered 
at University College, LonddD. 

In the 5rst Leotore (*^India^.J^wt€aid IhHetU'') 
delivered on the 12th October, 19dl, the of 

Zetland (Lord Ron aldshay). peinte^ut the < 0 M)piesity 
ofladian problems^from geograpbicaj, ethaolQ^ioa], 
linguistic, and historical points of view. From its 
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gecwraphioftl variety arise the differences of eco¬ 
nomic and social organisation. The occupational 
and sectarian aspects of the oaste-aystem as it 
esists a further complication. Most of her 
successive invaders India has succesefuUy assimi¬ 
lated, but the onltuce of Islam has remained very 
much a thing apart, Above this are now being 
super-imposed western thought and standards, and 
western inodes of living. 

la the second lecture, delivered oa the 19th 
October, 1981, Prof. P. W. Thomas took for his 
subject the Kings and Emperors of Aneii^ India. 
"The ludian pcinoei”, he said, “were the inheritors 
of a greet tradition, the acoompliahments of which 
wets e ehalleage to the iodUoriminate applioatioa 
of Westera democracy to a country as disunited 

as Indie.” 

In the third lecture, delivered ou the 28th 
October, 1981, Mr, K, de B. Codringtoa took 
"Indian Sculpture” for his subject The learned 
leoturer pointed out that IndUu sculpture showed 
uniform development wbioh was a witness of a 
oertain cultural unity. Although India was >drait. 
tedly complex, its oomplexity was not merely 
geographioal, linguistic or ethnological; but it was 
ia fact “a radical difference of mind, function and 
organization, the differanoe between the city-dweller 
and the oountry-dweller and the hill and forest- 
dwellers, isolated by their tribal orgaaisatiom 
The eighth century was the apex of Indian sculp- 
ture. an aequaiataaoe with wbioh is radically affec- 
tiog modern sculpture, 
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In Folklore for December, 19S0, Mr. 0. E. A. W. 
Oldbem contributes an interesting paper on I he 
Proverbs of the Shahabad District. He shows bow 
tbeir proverbs mirror their livesy and, when their 
application ia correctly appreciated, are a guide to 
their cbaroter and aotions. 

In the Jov/mal of the Bihfxr and Orissa Re- 
smtcA f<yr March, 19St, Dr. Mathuralai 

Sarcna, contributes an article on ‘*Maffical Beliefs 
and Superstitions in Buddhism.’* 

In the June-^eptembsr number of the same 
journal, Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra contributes the 
first instalment of his Studies in the Folidore 
oj North Bikar, and also a Note on a Recent 
Instance of Suman sacrifice from the District of 
Sambalpur in Orissa, A Note on Felish-wcrship 
in the Jalpaiguri District, and A Note on the 
Nepalese belief abcfut a pcsrticular IndividuoX be- 
iftg permanenUf/ obsessed by a Deity; aud Mr. 
L. Y. R. Aiyar contributes a Note ou Dravidic 
Names for ^FaimsJ’ 

In the same iroarnal for December, 1981, 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy contributes an 
article'on The Effects on the Aborigines of Chota 
Nagpur oj their Omtact ivith Western Oivilizationf 
and Mr. S. C. Mitra contributes Further Notes 
on the Solarian Bdief about the Neolithic Celts. 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for June, 
1981, Mies Mriual Dae Qnpta continues her 
article ou Early Fisnutwi and NUrisyaniya Wor¬ 
ship. 

In the September (1931) number of the same 
Jourual, Dr. A. Venkatasubhiah gives Two Tanttic 
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Stories, being the Javanese Version of the Pancha- 
tantra stories. 

Id the Journal of the Andhra Eistonoal 
Research Society for April 1981 Mr. S. Bhiroa- 
Bankara Bao contributes a paper on The Evolution 
of the BrahminiGal Hierarchy. In the July 
number of the same Journal Dr. C. Narayana 
Rao continues bis Study of the Telugu Roots, 
Mr. A. S. Thyaguraju discusses The Origin of the 
word Kling, Mr. L- V. R Aiyar contributes a 
paper on Dravidic Word Studies, and Mr. K. 
Venkatappayya on Education in Ancient India. 

The Journal 0 } the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay for the year 1930, contains nme 
articles headed as follows :-(l) A Few Stray Notes 
of Anthropological Interest with some Observations ’ 
by Shams-ul.Ulatna Dr. Sir J, J. Modl,^ (2) “5ome 
Ccnwnon Superiiitions of Rural People’* by S. N. 
Roy, (3) ‘^Further Notes on the Mundari legends 
and Customs connected with the Ongin of Names 
Of Ranchi and some of its Suburbs", by S. C, 
Mitra, (4) '^The Rdle of Ritual in Life'* by Dr. 
J. F. Bulssra, (5) Strange Worship^', by 

S* N. Boy, (6) *‘A Note on Kolanan Belief 
About the Neolithic CM\ by S. C. Mitra, (7) 
*'Notts on a Few Recent Incidents of Anthropolo¬ 
gical Interest", by S. C. Mitrs, (3) Note on 
the Tibetan Method of Computing Distance by 
Names of Tea by S. C. Mitra, (9) ^'TabUte 

oj some Rungarian WVtMnj”. 

In the Aryan Path for Deaember 1931, B, M. 
traces The origin of the Christmas Tree to pre- 
Christian times. 
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Iti the VievO'Bha/rati QuarUrly, Vol. VIIL 
(19dO*SI), Dr. Suoiti Kumar Cbatteiji disotasaes 
Some FtohUrne in the Origin of Art and CuUw^ 
in India. 

The Journal' of the BTirma Rmarch Somet^ 
for December 1981 is tsksn up with &q account 
by Dr. D. Qt. E. Hall, of- the history of the tragic 
80 ttlscQ 6 DC OQ the lahud of Negrais and of the 
relatiooe of the East India Company with the 
riva) Coorta of Fegu and Ava, daiing the penod 
1752-67. 

In the Vedic Magazine for Nov. & Deer. 1931. 
Pt Chamupati contribute an article on Vedic 
Swarga. 

In The Sindxisthan Reoieio for Oct-^Dec., 1981, 
Mr. V. 0. Chopra eon tributes a paper on The 
Bore of the Ring: A Study. 
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A Sudanese Kingdom. An Ethnographical 
Study of the Jakun-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. 
By C. K. Meek, B. A., vnth Introduction hy H. 
R. Palmer, 0. M. (?., C. B. (Regal Paul, mi). 
PP.XRXIim4d. Price i6S.net. 

Mr. Meek who as Antbropologioe) Officer of 
the Administrative Service of Nigeria had ample 
opportunities for a soientiflc study of the Jaknn 
groups of Nigerian people hae utilised bis oppor¬ 
tunities to the great advantage not only of the 
administration of Nigeria but of the ecientifie 
world as well. In this well*written volume we 
have an exhaustive study of a very interesting 
people. The book begins with an Introduction by 
Mr. H. K. Palmer, 0. M. a, C. B. B., who uas 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of the Northeru 
Provinces of Nigeria who authoritatively discussed 
the racial origins of the Jakun-speaking peoples 
of Nigeria who were be says, **ahinit\o, a Ham i tic 
or half-Hamitio ruling caste, in fsot a sacerdotal 
luerarchy, who controlled a number of loosely 
organized tribes, who had migrated to the Benner 
region of Nigeria which is their present habitat, 
from Kordofan and the region of the Nile, through 
the Fitri region, Maudara, and the Gongala region. 
In eleven chapters, the authorably deals with (1) 
The Environmeot and History of the tribe, 
(2) its social organization, (8) the belief in the 
Binne King and ceremonies connected therewith, 
(4) Gods and Ghosts, (5) the cult of the dead; and 
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Death and burial rites, (6) cults of minor deities 
(Lam & Fentts), (7) Witchcraft and Medecines, 
(8) Governiaenty, (9) Social inetitutione (birth, 
oiroumoisioD, marriage) and daily life, (10) Eco¬ 
nomic life, and (11) ^thetio life. Appendices 
giving eight comparative schedule of words and 
phrases o( the variouB Jakun dialects and a plan 
of the sacred enclosure, of the King of Wukari, 
and an exhanstive index complete the work. A 
number of excellent illustrations enbanod the value 
of the book. As with many of our primitive tribes 
in India, the spirit world dominatea and regulates 
the daily life of the Jakuns. 

The social system cf Jakun-speaking peoples 
affords a very interesting study as being in a 
state of transition from mother-right to father- 
right There are several interesting features in 
the ethnography of the Jakuns, and anthropolo¬ 
gists are indebted to him for bis very able and 
exhaustive monograph. Most anthropologists will 
envy Hri hfeek the achievement of produolng 
such an admirable monograph as the result of 
only five mcntbs* study of the people. 


New Discowerles Relating to the Antiquity 
of Man.— By Sir Arthur KeilK (Willtcms and 
NoryaUy X0SI). pp. SIS. Price SIS. net. 

This latest work of the Doyne of English 
Physical anthropologists, like bis previous works, 
will be found invaluable to all students of the 
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science, Even the gfdoeral reader who may foei 
interested in tbe etory of man’s evolution will 
6nd it free from abstruse technicalities and there¬ 
fore highly interesting, entertaining and illumiDating. 
The question of Man’s origin is discussed afresh 
in tbe light of recent discoveries In all parts of 
tbe globe,—tbe Tanngs Skull of Africa (Austra- 
lo^Uhscus africon^is), the Fish Hack Man of 
South Africa (Cape Province) the Springbrok Man 
of Northern Transval, Elmentoita Man of East 
Africa, tbe Galilee skull, later cave men of Palestine^ 
oertaiu doliobocepbalio skulls esoavated by M. De 
Morgan in Upper Egypt on the western bank of 
tbe Nile, ancient Sumerian skulls of South-Western 
Asia, the Sinanthropus pekinensis of China supp¬ 
ly ing one of tbe missing evolutionary stages,—a 
transirional stage betwixt ape and maDi—the Cohuna 
akull of the Victorian plains of Australia, the 
Australoid skull known as tbe Puoin skull found 
in tbe Andean region of Ecuador in South Anie* 
rice, the Ehringsdorf skull found in Germany 
representing a variety of tbe early Neanderthal 
or Modkterian mao, the Gibraltar skull no. S, 
other recent osseous discoveries of Neanderthal 
man in Spain, Italy and Kussia, the palmolitbio 
rem^s buried under loose of the mammoth^bunters 
of Moravia now part of Osecbosolovakia, represent¬ 
ing the Predmost type of ancient humanity, the 
Kilyrsany man of Southern Ireland, and the 
London Skull with Piltdown affinities discovered 
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Id 1925 and tbe ekuU of Homo gardaronsis dis¬ 
covered in 1926 at Gardar in west Greenland. 

A survey of all available evidence leads Sir 
Arthur Keith to the conoluaion that people who 
inhabited Europe in the closing phase of the last 
glacial p«riod-the Magdalenlan Europeans—were 
the descendants of the older inhabltante, the kind 
of people foncd in the Auragnioian deposits of 
Southern France and Moravia. The author is of 
opinion that the Magdalenians were Europeans, aa 
in their physical obaraeteriatica they bear the essential 
marks of the Cauoasian stock of mankind. Space 
forbids ns from entering in detail into the illumi¬ 
nating ooDclusiona and instructive discussions of 
the learned author in this ^insting volnme. 


An Outline of Modem Knowledge. £diud by 
Dr. WHlum Rost 

This is a most useful publication which both 
the student and the general reader will^ ocrdiaily 
welcome. To the general reader the volume will 
be invaluable as a popular but Inminons preeenta- 
tion of the np-to-date conclusions of theory and 
investigation, from the pen of eminent authorities 
in difierent branches of study. The volume starts 
with *‘A Philosophic and Scientific Retrospect'’ by 
Prof. A Wolf who sums up the views held up 
to the 19th century, and concludes with a surrey 
of Recent Contemporary Pluloaophy. This is 
followed by papers on “The Idea of God: An 
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Introduction to tho Philosophy of Religion'* by 
Prof W. R. Mbthews; “The Pbyeical Nature of 
the Uniyerse" by J. W. N. Sullivan; '^Astronoray" 
by Prof. R. A. Saropaon; ‘^he Nature of Mathe¬ 
matics" by Prof James Rice; “Biology and Human 
Progress** by Prof Sir J. Arthur ThocoBOii, “Sex" 
by Prof. F. A. E. Crew; “PsyoKology" by Dr. 
F. Aveliog; “Theories of Peycho-ADalyeis" by 
Prof. J. 0. I'logsl; “The Beginnings of Morals 
and Culture: An Introduction to Social Psycho¬ 
logy" by Dr. R, R. Marett; “The Charaoteristios 
and Distribution of the Human Race: An Introduc¬ 
tion to Ethnology” by Prof C. 0. Seligman; “The 
Aohieyemenle of Arcb»ology*’ by Prof. B. A. 
Gardiner; ‘ Recent and Contemporary Philosophy" 
by Prof A, Wolf; “An Introduction to Econo¬ 
mics*' by Maurice Dubb; “Finance" by Prof. T. 
E. Gregory; “Modern Theories and Forme of 
Industrial Organisation" by G. D, H. Cole; “Theoriei 
and Forms of Political Organisation" by G. D. 
H. Cole; “Modern Theories and Forme of Inter¬ 
national Organ isstion"; by Dr. C. D. Burne **The 
Soienoe of History” by Prof F. J- C. Hearnsbaw; 
“Modern Geographical Ideas” by Dr, Dudley 
Stamp; “Principlee of Literary Criticism” by Prof. 
L, Abercrombie; "Th« Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture" by Roger Fry; “The Theory and Praotice 
of Arcbitecture” by Prof C. H, Reilly; and “An 
Introduction to Music*’ by Prof R. 0. Morrie. 
These 24 substantial articles grouped in three 
sections headed respectively, (A) Scienfc, Philo¬ 
sophy and Psychology; (B) Economics, Political 
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Scieood dsd Hiatory; and (C) The Principles of 
Liter^tore and Art, oo76r almost the entire field 
of ^Modern Knowledge’. We oaonot speak too 
highly of this volume which should find a place 
not only in every popular Library bat in every 
Sobool Library, College Library, and home library. 
Both in Ite matter and manner, a volame of this 
site could hardly be improved upon. An esbaus* 
tive iodex of 94 Tolumee of small print adds to 
the value of the book. And the price is a 
marvel of cheapoeas. 


The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony.— 

L. S. B. Leaktyt (Camhridqt Uniwrtity 16Slj. 
PP. XIII-^USS. Price BS S. net. 

This book records the results of two aeaanue* 
excavations by the East African Arohenlogioal 
Expedition to Kenya (1926*2^9) uoder the leader¬ 
ship of the author, The book opens with a short 
aooouQt, in chapter I, of the meagre diacoveries prior 
to 1926 and in tbe ten chaptara that follow it deals 
reepeotively with ^^Climatic Changes", ^'Plieatocene 
Fauna", “Outline of the Kenya Culture Sequence”, 
’‘The Kenya Mousterian and the Kenya Stelibay", 
“The Kenya Aurignaoian", “The Meaolithio Cultures 
in Kenya'’, “The Elmenteitan and Kenya Wilton", 
“The Neolithic Culture in Kenya/' The Gumban 
Culturps and the Njoroan”, and ‘’Tbe Relation of the 
Kenya h Culturea to those of Europe and of South 
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Africa’^ (iQ two cboptor*). Sevon Appeoaicee, two 
Maps, and ao Index complete this well-written, 
well-illastrated and aoperbly got-op volume. Mr. 
Leaky's reaearchee have opeued out a new and 
frnitfal field of prehistory. 


Garnered Sheaves: Easaye, Addresses and 
Reviews. By Sir JaiMS Oeorge Prazer. ( M ocoulion, 
im). Pp> Xi + 5dA Price tl S. net. 

This ia a moat delightful volume in which Sic 
Jamei Frazer baa collected a large number of Eaaaye, 
Addreasaa, and Reviews, contributed by him from 
tirue to tlmo in various poblioaUona. About 80 pegea 
of No tea have, been added to elucidate or supple- 
m<jnt or give references or allusions to certain 
state merits made in the Essays, Addresses and 
Reviews. These varied cootrlbotione,—some of 
which go Wk to the earlier years of his author¬ 
ship whereas the lateet take us down to the year 
1929, —ere all marked by the consummate scholar- 
ship, careful workmanship, perspicuity combined 
with liiftiness of style and Urgeness of u tie re nee, 
kindlineas and humour, which we have learnt to 
Associate with Sir James Fraser. The opening 
essay on‘Burial Customs' will be of special interest 
to students of anthropology as being the emioeot 
author's first contribution to the scienoe. The book 
will form a welcome and valued edition to the 
library of every anthropologist. 
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The Place of Prejudice in Modem CiviUza- 
tion.—^ 2 ^ Sir Arthur Keith ( Williams dt lf(yrgaU. 
l$91j. P^. 54. Price SS. 6d. net. 

This little book contains the substanco of the 
author’s Rectorial Address to the students of the 
Aberdaeo Uaivereity in June 1931. The teaching 
of this book is that race prejudice works for the 
ultimate good of mankind and must be given a 
reoogniznd plaoe in our modern civilization^ but 
at the same time we must keep it under the 
control of reason. 

The author's line of reasoning may be thus 
summarised mostly in his owd words: The tribal state 
bad at one time been universal. The birthj the growth 
and the astonishing devslopmenc of our modern 
civilization brought about the collapse of the pre¬ 
historic tribal world; only in remote places do 
fragments of it still persist. The method by which 
new rscos of mankind become evolv&H (as given 
in the HuxlKf/Ltcture of 1928), is briefly 

as follows: "The mAchincry of human evolution 
is two-fold. Inside man’s body there is a pby* 
sioiogioal machinery which regulates the develop* 
meat, giowth, and characterization of all its parts". 
This is the hormone system, vhiob is no doubt 
acted upon by oUmate, food, and a number of 
other factors. "Inside man’s brain is auother 
roach in sry which automaticaUy plays the part of 
breeder, This is representod by what may be 
called tribal mentality. It, too, is reacted on by 
the society in which it Uvea In the pre-bistoric 
world this dual machinery led to the producti<m 
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of new rfcces, each new form in the conree of 
time being replaced by another-more adapted for 
the world in which they were born than those 
which had gone before". Modern ciriliaation baa 
croeaed Nature’s evolutionary pUns, and broken 
up her old tribal organisation and replaced it by 

a conglomeration of massed oomoouniUei—nation^ 

autea and empicee. ‘^Bot inode the massed 
populations of to-day beaU the old tribal evola- 
tionary heart. Our modern political unrest is due 
to an inherited nature which is within each of ue 
and seeking to reassert iU old evolatiooal dominion... 
The strife between our iaheritod inetinots and the 
needs of an eeooomic world ii the cause of all 
our unrest^. 

IQ thU RectorisJ AddroM of 1981, Sit Arthur 
Keith goes one step further. He trsoes looal, 
natiouel and tsoUl prejodioes to the prehietoric 
stage of man’s syolntioD. »od shows that in the 
prehiatorio world these prejudices served » useful 
purpoee, and oouclnde* that for the ultimate good 
of mankind, we should noise and preserve these 
prejodioes but endeavour to bring them under the 
oontrol of reason. “The place of prejudice in our 
modern oiviliiation should be that of servant, not 
of master” “Under the control of reason, pre¬ 
judice has to be given a place in the regulation 
fo human ^Mrs** 

We eagerly look forward to a sequel to the 
present essay in which the gifted author will enlighten 
the world with hie viowe in detail ae to bow to 
keep these prejudioee under the control of reason 
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BO M to further ood oot hinder the growth of 
iDteraetional friendship which is the greatest need 
of the hour. 


The Mongol in our Midst: A Study of Man 
and his Three Faces.—5^ F. 0. Crochhank. (Third 
Sditicn. Kegan Paul. 20SJ). Pp. X/C^5S9. Piice 
£2 S. neJ, 

In this book the author baa put together 
evidence of faete which in bis opinion tend to 
show the present races of mankind descended 
originally from different semi-simion groups, and 
that Mongoloids In our midst may be regarded to 
some extent as ^taking after’ Mongoloid or Orangoid 
ancestors in prehuman, prehiitorio, and hietorio 
periods of our genealogy”. The differentiation of 
three olasses of men and of apes is attributed to 
sorne endocrine excess or dedoieooy arising from 
different ollmaCio or humeral oondirions. The author 
writes: "Great as is the iroportaooe of environ* 
meet, great as is. the importance of gland-balances, 
greater still as is the importance of the reactions 
and interactions of the two, there is, as yet, no 
evidence whatsoever that likenessea and unlike* 
nesses in what eeem specedc musoular, hony» 
nervoua or visceral details are brought about by 
variations and modiheations of such actions, reac¬ 
tions, and interaotiooB, within Umiis of * * 
tim cwailabUt unleBB the nearer or more remote 
faotoTU of heredity and ^atavism’ are invoked as 
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well.” The «Qthor fiiKis the oraal p&thologic&l 
and biologiosl expUnetioa of erreaUd developioeDt 
for the MoDgoloid element in the Eoropeen popn- 
letioD to be inedeqoate, end ooneiden the case 
for the admUsioD of some *‘eUvietk’' inflaeoce 
strong, and farther seeks to etrec^theo the case 
each support as he can Sod from ethoogrepbi* 
cel end anthropological data. Space will not permit 
us to enter into a diacusuon of the antbor’a 
arguments wbiob» though soggesUve, do not appeal 
to us as convlDciog. Tbs book, however^ is well 
vrritten and will be widely read wHb ietereet. 


Matriarchy in the Malay PtaiDauIa and Neigh¬ 
bouring Countriea.— Q. A. Ik. C. J/oubroy. 
(Rouikdg^lBSl) PP Price 15 S. neL 

The anthor who is a member of the Malayan 
Civil Service has rendered a distioot serviee not only 
to all SDibropologieta in geMral bat to the admlnie* 
trators of the Malay Penioada and toils people by 
this pubUcatioo In which be seta forth tbs results of 
hU iavestigatione ioio the matrlarohal system 
and the matriarchal oostomary law prevalent to 
that coootry. After ao iatrodoetery sketch of the 
sooiai and pohlieal atracture of the Malay Feoio* 
sola and a fo« ocher BEighhourkig matriarchal 
areas, and a comparative etady of undtflykig 
prineiplee^ theaatbor deecribee in detail the custom 
in the Malay Peninsula, and' eonclodss with ^ 
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disoaasian of the value of the adat (custom) and 
its adaptability to moderD conditions The book 
will be found highly interesting and iliumiDating 
by the anthropologist and it will be of invaluable 
help to officers engaged in the administration of 
tbe Malay Peninsula^ 


Ethnos or The Problem of Race considered 
from a new point of view,—% Sir Arthw Ktiith. 
(Kegan Paul. 19S1). Fj>. 9$. Price S s. e d. net. 

The object of this essay, as the dietinguished 
author telle us, is **to bring a knowledge gained 
from tbe study of prehistoric man to bear upon 
the racial problems of to-day". Sir Arthur 
approaches tbe problems of race from the point 
of view of a student of evolution, and thinks that 
mankind has reached or is reaching a critical point 
in its history. In this illuminating little book, 
Arthur Keith has thrown new' light on tbe 
most important problem of Ethnology—the prob¬ 
lem of Haoo-differentiation, as also on a vital 
problem of pdlitios, namely,—Nationality and Nation- 
building. The anthcir’a main argument and conola- 
BIO ns may be thus briefly summarised, as far as 
possible in his own words: 

The copoentration of racial types was iha. 
essential condition under which a racial type edpld 
,be preserved and advanced. The influences'which 
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brought About this conoentTAtioD by tying early 
mAn to the eoil on which he was boro, were 
firstly, aI] those emotion&l reactions which are now 
known as patriotisoi; secondly, that complex of 
emotiona) reactions which are grouped under the 
name “herd instinct'^ (of which snaceptibility to 
public opinion ii a survival); thirdly, an instinc* 
tive preference for persona of the same distinctive 
physical features. Thus what are now calW 
‘patriotism’ and 'race*prejudice’ originally worked 
towards the isolation of races. Evolntion worked 
out new racial types through such isolation. The 
author regards race-feeling aa part of the evolu¬ 
tionary EDachiuory which safeguards the purity of 
a race (In fact, ‘‘human prejudices have usually 
a biological sigaificaDce”). 

The aucient organizatioo of mankind into many 
and diverse types (or lacea) was, and still is, 
Nature’s way of evolving higher types (I. e. types 
batter adapt^ for (he needs of the titne sod tbs 
locality) through rivalry and competition. The 
general trend of evolution hsa been to give man 
a better knowledge of hie surroundings, and to so 
endow him that from being the slave of circuros* 
tances be has become their master to a greater 
or less degree. Oot of the hundreds of types 
which inhabited the earth in remote tiroes have 
evolved, under oonditione of unconscious ocm peti¬ 
tion, the four races of the present day which 
were found in posseamcn of the world kz the 
dawn of the historical period,—the yellow or 
Mougoltau type which evolved north of the 
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Hrmalftyu, tbe Bro^vn tjpd which bad its evolu* 
tiooary cradle south of tbe Himalayse^ tbe Black 
type whiob evolved id Africa eouth of the Shebara; 
aod the White type whose evolutiooary centre 
exteoded aorosa the old world from Afghanistan 
and Arabia in the East to Ireland and the 
Sl^et^ds in tbe West. 

In the 6nt or natural phase of man’s evolu¬ 
tionary history which began with the emergence 
of humanity from a semi •simian or pithecantbro- 
poid stage, and ended with the four fulbblown 
types of humanity found towards tbe end of the 
last ioe-age. the progress of man was edeoted in 
oatorat surroandisgs. The production of new races 
of mankind was everything In those early times. 

Then some 10,000 years ago, when Europe 
vaa begioning to enjoy a more moderate climate 
a new phase of human evolution was initiated 
through tbe discovery of the art of agriculture, 
IvobaMy somewhere ia South-Western Asia. Com* 
muni ties oouid only succeed and raaMiply if they 
oraid adapt themselres to the eoonomic neaessttms 
of ibe uewoiTiiraatioD, but failed and disappeared 
if wiW nature was strong within them. Thus 
under this new phase of human evohitMi, 
raoe-produotioD oame to be sacrificed to 

economic neoesaity—the aeonmulation of wealth. 
The discovery of agrioultnre led to a gradual 
disintegration of tbe racial areas. The estabiish* 
men t of settled villages necessitated by this discovery, 
i was in due oourea fialiowed by the rise of c^ae 
and tbe growth of coromeoee. In time GiCy*Shahe9 
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aod Empire came to be eeUbliebed, and a ccto- 
plate change took place in loaa’e ideal a Mao'a 
chief aim now became ibe eiploitatio]:i of the 
economic poeeibilitiee of the earth, and the Ear^ 
ceased to serve as a breeding ground for races. 
Modern civiliaation U baaed on the dlseovery <A 
the art of agrioultore. Tba tribe or tribes who 
made this discoTerjr gained an advaouge over all 
their banting neighbours; tbeir uuinben isuat have 
multiplied aa tbeir food«supply increased; aod So 
they bad to spread into newer region a All available 
data point to the Oauoasoid East aa the oradle of 
oiviliaatioD from which wave after wave spread 
westwards acrovs Europe. 'XVibal territories were 
broken down and the ancient tribal organisation 
employed by Nature in the evolntion of human 
beings was brongbt into a state of disorder. 
Traces of the ancient racial pattern of Europe 
may however be seen in the none of long-headed 
swarthy peoples in the souths a sons of long- 
heeded more or less fair people in the north, with 
intervening arses oocupied by people with venous 
types of round heads aod intermediate degrees of 
oolouing. 

The author regards sueh ruanifestatioas of Haoe 
aod of Nationality aa Race-Pride, Race-Prejudice, 
Race Competition, Race Antogoniem, Petriotiem, 
Seif-determiuation, ate^ as part of the maobioery 
w^oh Nature bee employed for the evolution of 
new and higher racae of mankind. According to 
our author the chief osodificatioos of mankind have 
been prodoeed aod tbeir locality determioed ander 
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the actioD of a two-fold machinfiry—fl) a physio- 
logioa) machiDory—ciainly eodocrin© in nature— 
which determines the growth and characteriMtion 
of the body; (2) a psychological maohioery which 
lies at the very root of human meatality. To these 
baa to be added a third, namely, the selective 
iDsohinery of chacging Eovironroebt (such as the 
gradual submergence of occupied landSi extension 
of desert tones and the spread and retreat of 
Arctic conditions). As this machinery of evolution 
has been in operation since the dawn of humanity 
and is still working in the human body and brain, 
there ought to be and there are races in every 
stage of the evolutionary scale--from the inclpienl 
stage where only a small percentage of individuals 
possess distinctive markings to the full or com¬ 
plete stage represented by pan-diaccitio or fully- 
differentiated races in which every individual has 
uodergoue racial characterization. The number of 
racee depends on the standard of differentiation 
we adopt Kaoes must be grouped aooording to 
their scale of physical differentiation, (from fully 
diffisrentiated or pan-diaoritio through macro- 
diaoriluc, meso-diacritic, and micro-diacritio down to 
the adiaentio stage). Thus a human race may be 
at any stage of differentiation, a nation may be an 
incipient race, however mixed its original popula¬ 
tion may have been. *^Whea races meet and 
mingle in strango lands or when they are thrown 
together by ecoiiomic necessity, Natnre'a efforts at 
race production are thwarted thereby, but she at 
once sets to work to repair the misohi^ eitd to 
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build np by foaion a new race. Nation-bnildlng is 
the first step id rsM-baildiog**. The races which 
Huxley sought to diserimiDaU by the Zoological 
method were fully differeo^ated races. '*Tbe races 
with which poliUcians have to deal are usually 
irDperfectedly differeoUated rHcea, but they are 
none the less biological races in the full seose of 
that terra. Often the less difiereatiated a people 
is iu the racial scale^ the more tribal is its out¬ 
look and the more jealously does it strive for 
isolatiou aad separation, lu au evolutionary aeoed 

every nation is an adiaoriuo or potential rape. 

Our natioDalities are real races in a iniorodiaoritio 
stage of evolation’'. 

<*la the later stages of man's evolution a 
constant strife has been going on between man's 
reason and bis inherited iuiUncts. Mau'e body 
and brain have been fashioned to Serve in the 
exeoutioQ of a great scherae of progress by evolu¬ 
tionary means; that aoheine is being foiled by 
civilisation—mao's greatest discovery. We were 
evolved under the rigours of the law of evolution. 
Human races are the reealt of experiments which 
have gone on for MnuAd eons of time. They have 
been, on the wbo)e» suoceseful experiments; man 
has gone on improving. They were earned out, 
until man discovered the arts of sowing and re¬ 
aping, in an environmMit of Natnre'e raakiog. 
And now, man is awakening to the fact that Nature’s 
primary end—rwce-building—is iooompatible with 
the necessities of the modern economic world and 
is asking himself: What must 1 do? Bring race- 
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building as practised hitherto by Nature to an ©od 
and have eternal Peace? Or permit Nature to 
pursue her old course and have, aa a aeceseary 
ooDsequence—War r Sir Arthur's answer to this 
qestioQ is “Man has to oboose the one course 
or the other. There is no intermediate course 
possible. There is only one escape for man if he 
wishes to bring Nature’s scheme of eYolutioa to 
ao end. His nature must be transformed, so 
that the whole population of the world may be- 
oooe members of one tribe. To bring about such 
a ooDeomreatkni Mankind would have to be 
devaoialised, and every man and woman bred down 
by hybridisation until all wore the same livery 
of living flesh. We have to choose betwee that 
consummation end the parlous state in which we 
live. In every way that b open to me 1 work 
for peace—a world peace—a peace by mutual 
understanding. Such is the ultimate aim of all 
who labour in the fleld of Anthropology. ..Every 
small nationality b a possible race and the pro* 
bahlt source of an infinity of trouble to the world. 
..Jdo matter bow strong the League of Nations 
may be or how oomplete the world may become 
policed,—so long as maokind b divided into a 
diversity of races there can be no real peace.” 
Primitive or tribal man, like modern man, is 
both good and had, friendly and peaceful within 
the tribe, hostile to those outside it *^We are all 
tribal in origin; oor mental nature is so oofleti* 
tuted as to fit into the scheme for the evolutictn 
cf races/’ It b thb racial heritage which beds 
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to wars* To ensure. future peace, maniipd roust 
either deracialize itself, or train itself to bring 
the tribal ioetinoU uador the control of Reason’^ 
Sir Arthur is convinced that .it .is possible to 
obliterate racial, bonndariee by universal intermar¬ 
riage, and by the exertions of generations of 
Bugenists in destroying wbat hss taken Nature at 
least a quarter of million years to build up the 
present races of the world. But he would prefer 
the only other and “better way of solving the 
more acute difficulties of race an d thus obtaining 
if not a profound, yet a partial peaoe.** This better 
way is to comply with the Inienticn of Nature 
ae far as it appears in the constitution of 
^lan—the great scheme of * progress by evoln- 
tionary means. 

*^Men must be convinoed that Evolution is 
true in practice—as well as in theory, They must 
realise, recognise and bring all their tribal inatiota 
and racial prejudices under the rule of reason. It 
is only thns that the diverse races of mankind 
can live in the same world and yet preserve their 
respective heritages.^’ 

Anthropologists will generally agree nith the 
learned author’s conclusion that the “Evolution of man 
id a theory which enuet be oonstanlly applied in 
the affiaire of every-day life; withont it we have 
no cine to the perplexities of racial animosity 
which ever disturbs the peace of the world." 

The great value of the problem of race and 
our appreciation of the importance to anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists and politicians of the eminent 
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dutbor'g coBtributioBS to the problem has led us 
to preseQt to our readers this long summary of 
the esaay. Every one in teres tad in the problem will, 
it is espected, study this thought-provoking little 
book for bimself. 

We eagerly look forward to a sequel to this 
book aud to hie other book that we have Doticad above 
(2 he Place qJ Pr^udics in Mcdem Oiviliaationjf 
io which the eminent author may enlighten the 
world with his views as to the ways and means 
by which tribal iustinofs and racial prejudices can 
and should be brought under the rule of Beason. 


I. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMG. 

By RAI BAHADUR SABAT CHANDRA ROY. *. a., ■. u, «• t. c, 

Price.—Ttnlrt 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

Ocl T. 0. Hodson. M. A., Bead*r w Sthnolm 
vere^ V Cambridg* “A book like tbie-woe, elw, 
Mienllfio, eyiDpethetio, eompreheuHve—le of prime irapoi'Unce W 
tbe etodeot of Aatbropology, W the iWdent of BeJigion end to the 
Admiuietmtor who •eeki or ihould jeok to underetood the foroee 
whioh «orei‘a bomen eottvitie-, tod it ii foil of charm tod intereet 
for tbe goaerel reader whodeeiree to know eoraethioi at onee 
Mourete end lotoligible of the People* of lodie'*. 

Dr. R B. MoreW, M. A, D. So., 0 / Sicti^ 

Oaif^ “In my opieion tbe lateet work of Rei Behedur 
Sernt Ohendre Roy, pemely, Onan lUligioti and Chutimt (Renobl, 
tolly meiaUioe the high eUnderd of wourete obeervetion 
end oriticel iaterpretetion elmdy T««bed by bim la bii well-koowo 
reieerchee for *bioh Buropeen eobolen ere exeeedingly gmteto] j 
for It le ohrloae that, eo long ei he eocopti tbe eeme eenoae of 
Inductive enquiry, the Indian iaveatigator hae a better ohanoo of 
probing and peaet\*tiag to the tnitb io regard to all tbiDge Indian 
aad eepeolelly in regnrd to tbe peyehologleal facte." 

Sir Arthur Zeltb, M. A., M. D., L. Ii. D.. P. B. 0. S., 
r. R S., “I am very oopeoiooi of tbe great work yoo 
haye done and are doing There ie no eohool or college of Anthro¬ 
pology but will make a epeolal place for tbii your Utoet work both 
00 ite library ehcWe* and io ito heart I doubt if any one bae cw 
done io much for tbe Anthropology of a people a* yoo have done 
for the Oraon. I endoiee all my friend Ool. Hodeon bw written in 
hie preface and in particular would I underline your dieintoreited 
and peraiateot labour for tbe advanoe of Science". 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon. A. M., Ph. D.. Pr^tuor of 

poioyy tf» tho Barvard Uniorrtity. Corttbridga, Jfw.,.'— 

I wae delighted to get your recent book on Oruon 
and hare reviewed it for the American Antbropologlet Tbe 


book oMTfef On joa' bkr* tet io ^our 

pf^riook) vorirtf andi proaeats tbb'nabariiil io from. 

I ooiigr»tul«td ftn 00 iC moat oordiklly. 

TiXEie»'(Londoa, Febniar; S6» 1989}:— A verydetti)^ 
MODUS t of tbe religiou and magio of th» Oraooa of CbDta*N«gpur, 
k poople of^ Onnidfire' apooeb. II' it* bned* on' twalva yo&rt’ 
Ureaiagation by a bigblf ooopatoot atboologia^ wbobualrMdy 
piibluhod a vork oa tbli poopla* Tt oaa bo aeoa wbat a riob 
Sold tbato ia >d lodio amoog tbo oiora primitive peopUo, wblob» 
indeed, eau beat be tilled by traiood lodiko otbDoldgfsta. Tboro 
i< a long obapter alM oo movoneati duriog the last hondrod 
yean and more amoag, the Oraoae tonrda a higher, lira pier 
pohglon, which will iatoreat atudeote of religioue paycbology. 

Tbd Nature* {X<oadoa, Mawb 9, 1989}:— Ettbaologiate are 
ijkdebted to Barat Cbaadra Boy for bla valoable book 
Qroofia tf Ch»t^Kagpur>' (1916), and aow be bae provided a 
aOudy<. of ^ooa feh^ilon and CnetoiM which ehould be read by 
all tboee wbo are iatemted in primitive religlooe, Tb« eepeoial 
value of tbia booh ii not merely la the detailed aooounte of 
aooi^religioui end leligioue ritei end eerenoaice and iDagleal 
praeiloee, but in the very suggeetive rellgiooe traoiformatioai 
(bat have ocourred ilooe the Oraoaa arrived, and the proeeea 
b idil ooodaulng. 

The Dlflcorery^ (Loudoo, February 1989):— Whaa the 
bieltfy oi ethoologioal etudy In ladia^ comei to be written, (be 
name of the author of thic work ia leMt likely to be overlooked. 
By,, hie ova work aad by hie eaooaregenent of otheie ae editor 
of the pyriodioa] Jfon m India, be bai dneerved well of ble 
eelleaguie in aathropology. Seret Ohtadra Boy baa publiebed 
ben the. promiaed ooatiaaatioa of hie atudiu ot the Oraott of 
wbioh the ftnt iaetolmeot appeered te long ago ae 1916. The 
akklboT ia here ooneeraed only with their rellgiooe aod megjoel 
beliefe, both directly io tbeoHlree end in their relatioo to the 
Oraoo eoeiel laetitotiooe, au^ m ere iuvolved in birth, marriage 
and death. Of particular ioterert to atodeota of 'ftlklow and 
pnraitiTe reif^OD are tbe aoetiona deaiffag with agricaltoriit 
oeremooiew end the belief in witohorafe wbioh afbrd' cnnoh ueeful 
aateriftl tor both oompneontaDd ooaMt w>to Boropeao* Mkkm. 
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taodeaoiw in Onoo nligica whkb >i UgUy goggMtird tod 
dgMrTM cMgfQl fttteatioa «< aII «bo tre is Any wgy 
tntgnetgd io cr co&MOt«) vitfa (b« proUaa* of ftdmlo!ftr*^oa 
ftiDOOg peoplM of iM>ii»Bttfopofc tt oalWrOt 

The Stateeman fCelcoeu, March 17» 19S9):— I'bo R»1 
Bgdiidur ta wdikoowo for bia aacelloat monogiapba oa tbo J/wwIaa 
and the OrooM. aod ia evorxvban roMfoiacd m ao antbropologiat 
gf r«ra iuigbt, lodla, with Ua groat Tariaty of raoes, oaUon*H^aa> 
Moeda. eottoaa» and oalfcaroa aSorda aa aacaltant flatd for tbo 
anthropologiit and aodotofiat ThU mw book will be alodlod with 
delight by acieotiiU ia masy eoa&triaa. The aotbor baa aade 
a capital'QM of bia opportaaitiM of Modyiag tbe Mveral tribea 
of aborifloea ia Cbote-Ragpar aad Oeetral lodia. 

The Forward (Oalentta, Fabroofy 19, 1999):— Tba laaroed 
aathor la a pioneer io the field of asthropclofy aad neede do 
lotrodaetioo. Bia prenooa work#— TV £irhot% 7%$ Jfnndoa and 
Th» Ur^ont are aod bad already eaUbliahed a world*wide 

reputation for hica. Tbe pneeot Toinme ia a befitting 
auoceeeor (o hie previeee vorka. It la (be oetoooe Of tbe author a 
deep and laborione iareatigaiiooe iota tbe religion and ouiMsoa 
of (be Onotu, a CDOQb*oegleeted tribe of Chota-Nagpur, carried 
on for a loog period of about (weJte year* aad u eoob an 
lovabable treaeure to etodeota of aotbr^logy aad atudoDta 
<4 raligloo. 

^e get-np of tbe book ia axcelleoti )o ehorh tbe book 
laaree notbiag to be deaired. 

The Sfimtat of India (Pooois Hay 90, 1999):- Tbe 
book ie worthy of tbe aatbor, Rai Bahadur 8. C. Boy of Banehi, 
who li a well'kiwwa atodeol of aotbropolegy relating to the 
aboriginal tribea of CboU^Nagpor am) the Oestml lodiao Plateau 

The ohapter oo aod^religjoee ritaa aod oereiaoniee ia very 
iotoreeting and decoaoda carefnl etndy. Tbe laat chapter on tho 
Omon iWijrtoA with ita rerivnl moreiDeDta ie ezoeediogly ioftnocive. 

We itroogly recooicaeod tbe book to etodeota of anthropology 
• aa well w te the geoeml ceador. 

Tte^M^BTD Bevies <CUcntta, JaonaTy. 1929)— Bal 
Babader 8arat Cbaadra Boy ia oee of tbe few Indiana who 
baa ahotta a' keen iatorcot ia (be ftody <d the prinitiva folka 


of this ooQDtry. Zo fact^ tho v<>rk6 that b« hM already 
publiahed have e*rDe<l for hiis tbo repotatioc of being oar 
foromoat authority on the aboriglooe of Ohota*fZagpur. The 
praoaot volame on Oraon and Cuticms ia tha 

Boqaal to bij aariiar erorir on Th4 Croons Chota-No^jrwr 
In it tha Babador baa given an axhauative aooount 

of tbe religiona and' locinl iDititutions of th>a interoaliog tribe, 
the manlt of oloae pereonal obaervatlon and inUraata aequaiotanoa 
apraadiog over a period of twaoty yearr. He baa analyaed tbe 
Oraon beliafa into tbeir purely rehgloae and nagioal aidee and 
hae deeorlbed tbe ouatotoe and ritv aaaooiatad vith the chief 
oriMtof life. Aa an aulberitatire treatment therefore of Orton 
life ia all iM phaeei, inoludiog aome of the moderD Cendeneioe, 
bia aeoooot oon1d hardly be improved. 

The book U veU'prioted and illuitrated and tbe prioe it 
moderate for e >vork of tbii kind. For eladente of Anthropology 
!o tbe Poet-Graduate daeaei of oor Unlverilriaa it ebould form 
a very bandy and reliable text*book for eome of their oouraei. 

The Q^terly Joar&al of the Mpthic Society 

(fieogabre, July, ld39)Pal Bahadur Sarat Ohaadra Boy 
U too well koofto in the eothropologioel world to aeed any 
iotroddotioQ. Tha pa bli cation of a volume oa Oroon Rsligion 
aad Oststom wae foreebadowed in 1916, when bia Oroom of 
Ant appeared. He bai ciooe beea engaged lo the 
iareetigaiioD of tbeir religtoa and cuainnie for welUaigb twelve 
yeara, and ih% reiQlti are ecDbodied in tbe preeeat nobly 
illaetrated rolame. 

Tbe work la fall of oherm aad latereat to the general 
reader yrho deeiraa to knew eometbiag of tbe religion and 
ouatosie of tbij intereitiog people. We have great pleaeure in 
commebding thie volume to all etudeate of antbiopology. 

N, B, 

Ae unly a limifed number of copiee bare been printed, 
ifitendiog purchaMta are requested to place their orders 
with the undersigned without delay. 

Thd Manager, 

•MAl^ IN INDIA’ OfBoo, 

Chssrch Boad, BaneAi, 

Chota iV'a^yurp 
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2- THE B2&nOIi3 : a Littti-hte»pn TriU ofChota- 
Ifagpvr.—'^j Rfti Bfthiuiur Samt Chudr* K 07 . ai. a., s. u, m. t. c. 
Pp, viii+808, 3$ plAM*. C RAoohi: IJf Office 

1926), £^ice Rs. 10/* •, or 16 a. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

8m JAMBS 0. PKAZBR> d. 0 . l., uu d., IaCI. d, r s. a., 
f. A. s.| 0 . u.. Profouor of Authropolosy in tbo Triuitj Colltgo. 
OAEQbHdgA vrit«a >- 

.I Ana it obATMUriaad by th# »ina high quAUliea a 

muk your formor monographa oa tbi MusdflA and Oraons. 
You boTo rondorod o Taluable soTP’iM to anthropology by p1ao> 
log on record the ouatona and beliefs of a very pHmitivo bribe 
about >vhtob very little was known before and whiriii but for 
your oareful sad prolonged obeerTatiooe» sight have passed 
away praotloally uokaown. Ae in your foRoer volumes 1 
admire tbe diligODoe with whiob you have collooted a large 
body of iDteteabiag faou and tbe perfect luoidity wjtb which 
you have set them forth. The hook is a fine apeolmen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and moet always remain the 
standard authority on the subjeob. I oongratulale you heartily 
CD your achievement, and eameetly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigatdon and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and Uttb known Indian tribes. 

Sm ARTHUR KEITH, K. r. n. a a., 1 . 1 . n., v. lu s., Con- 
Mfvatcr of the Museum and Hunterito Profeesor, Royal OoU^ 
of Surgeons of England, writes >— 

.have done a splendid piece of work—one which will 

make Europe indebted to you. 

D*. A. 0. BADDON, n. a., 8a D., r. K. s., Reeder in Bthoo* 
logy, of Osinbridgei writes 

.....Tour accustomed eroeilent work. It is a most useful 

pontribu^on to India Ethnology. 
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CH*. BOLAND B. DIXON, a. m., Pfl. PwfMsor of Aotbro- 
polog 7 io the HArv«d TJniTerfity writti.:— 

.Tou ore «rUioly doing «opk to bo proud of in tho 

itodiw you h*To puWifthed of tto CbotikNogpur tribei, ond fcll 
Mtbi-opologUto ore in your d«bt If only we coQld« b»w6 ala:- 
Ur Kudi« of eJI tb© wildw pooplae of Indio, how it 
woold bo 1 . 1 .. 

THE NATURE, (London! September 18, IWB)!— 

..BtudoDto of Indiw eotbropology ere deeply iodebted U> 

Mr. Roy for tbe light be bee thrown on the put end preunt 
oolture of the Cboto-Kegpor pleteeu. In the Bihar tmd Oriua 
Stmreh Soci^tg'i Journal be bu opened up .ne« ground in the 
eroheeology of bii eree. Eli nonogrephe on the 3fund<u end 
Ontofw ere olauice. '‘The Blrhor*’' ie jet eootber firit-reto "Widy, 
e itudy nob merely of eo obMore tribe but eUo of the work- 
inge of tbeb myatenone complex of thought end feeling wbicb 

goto aaJce op hamen oalture....'..bfr. Roy U aerere 

tbMUer or e pertiun; bia diction ie dmple end preoleo, bia 
tatfptrebiOQ oocnee itnight from the beerU of the bumble folk 
be hw node bia frlende. 

9. TBS UU1TSA6 TSflXB OOVirTBT With 
oonoroue illoetretioM, end en Introdnotion by Sin EDWARD 
OAIT, s. 0. e. I., 0 (K, I. a Ph. 9 . 

Frloe->Sit Rupees. 

SOUS oBmoys- 

0- FBAZBB» 9^ a. , f. fi. a., b.^ a* 

Vrofeaeor of SooUl AAfibrppQlAgj in^e Unbrenity of Liverpe^l, 

writw>- 

It is n work of greet iataMsb.Mdthigh value M*e,iullnad 
aeounte desoriptioo of eo Indieo iEUIHrihd. . I eongndiibte 
yon on having .prodooed jt. iTnu bmM iheve .(given .mvwh time 
end labour to tbe reeeenbee whlQh you 
book But Che time eod labour have hmn >rvell.>spent- .iJUie 
deeoription aeema ertremely deer and wsU witteo tip tbp 
lifflple language whiob ie eppropnate to the tb^mOi end ^ 
tvaneletiona of tbe poetrp are oharauf;^. 
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